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EURIPIDES AND MENANDER. 


GREEK New Comedy, as we know it from references and fragmentary 
MSS., is the meeting-place of three confluent streams—comedy of manners, 
Aristophanic comedy, and tragedy. From Sicilian comedy, through Epi- 
charmus at Syracuse and Crates and Pherecrates at Athens, it inherited 
certain stock stage figures, and a tradition of ‘invented’ plots and sententious 
speech. Old Comedy it resembled in its fun and informality and many stage 
conventions ; and, indeed, the resemblance was so marked, in at least one of 
the later plays of Aristophanes, that the writer of his life, mistaking effect for 
cause, claimed the lost Cocalus as the original model of New Comedy. Perhaps 
most important of all was the influence of tragedy ; and this influence may be 
estimated by a direct comparison between Euripides and Menander, both in 
the spirit and form of their plays and in the social and philosophic theories 
underlying them. 

The strongest bond between Euripides and the New Comedy poets is 
their interest in contemporary life and character and manners, and their 
recognition of the common humanity underlying all sorts and conditions 
of men. The abstract theory of universal brotherhood finds full expression in 
New Comedy in the claims that ‘all men have one nature,’ and the frequent 
reminders that ‘ you are but human’; and they are summed up in the words:! 


éEwbév cic of Soxovvtes evTUXELV 

Naum pot, Ta 8 &vdov Tadow avOpwroass icoe 
—a couplet borrowed straight from Euripides (A ndvom. 330). With Euripides, 
though the corollaries to a belief in the unity of mankind (the falseness 
of conventional standards on questions of slavery and poverty) are freely 
expressed, his personal conviction is most evident, not in maxims but in 
characters. His Theseus, the personification of the poet’s ideal for Athens, is 
represented in the Supplices as washing the wounds of the dead Argive chiefs ; 
and when average Greek opinion, in the form of Adrastus, shows disgust, the 
answer is quick : 

ti 8 aioypov avOpeTroiat TAAAAWY KaKG ; 
So too in Euripides the humble and low-born are held up to the pity and 
admiration of the audience: the peasants of the Electva and the Orestes (v. 918), 


1 Cf, Kock, Com. Att, Frag. 602, 531, 538, 669. 
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or the loyal slaves of Klytaimnestra and Kreousa (Jph. Aul. 867; Ion 730 
sqq.). 

The emptiness of wealth and high birth was not an original discovery of 
Euripides, but it is a subject to which both he and Menander give great 
prominence. In both, protests against simple riches as a standard of nobility 
are too widespread to need illustration. Euripides is constantly claiming 
that, though rank and riches are by no means without effect, they are of no 
importance whatever in determining a man’s true worth, and that poverty and 
slavery are no bar to real nobility. In all these points his words are echoed, 
and his position supported by the poets of New Comedy.! 

Slavery is the question on which Euripides seems to touch with the 
deepest feeling. He does not indeed regard it as a social wrong to be 
abolished: slavery is unquestioned as an economic necessity, and the line 
between Greek and barbarian is still distinct. But almost every play reveals 
his deep pity and understanding, and a recognition that true slavery can 
be only of the mind, not of the body. A typical passage is from the Ion : 

év yap TL Tos SovAoLoW aiayvrny hépet, 

Touvoua: TAS adAa TavTa TdV édevOépwv 

ovdels Kaxiwy Soddo0s, daTis EcOAOs H, : 
and its substance appears elsewhere.2 The New Comedy attitude toward 
slaves is at bottom the same, though a real sympathy for them does not 
exclude passages in which lying and cunning slaves play a prominent part. 
Some passages from Menander and Philemon might as easily be attributed to 
Euripides—e.g. : 

érevOépws Sovreve* SovAOS ovK Ever.® 

Other* passages dwell on the state of slavery, either in justification or protest, 
as though there were a growing consciousness that it called for explanation. 
Yet others point out the demoralizing effects of slavery,® and call for justice® 
and a certain amount of freedom.’ It is clear, even from such isolated 
fragments, that slavery was a question of interest to New Comedy poets. 
The representation of slaves on the stage was in itself only a natural 
consequence of the change in the sphere of drama: slaves were as essential to 
domestic life and intrigue on the stage as they were to the household of every 
Athenian off it. But the expression of the rights of slaves, and the sympathetic 
tone of many references to them, is evidence of the debt which New Comedy 
here owes to Euripides. 

A further sign of his influence may be found in the critical and speculative 
temper of much of New Comedy writing. Much of the scepticism and 
philosophic tendencies of New Comedy simply reflects the questionings of 
the age; but certain manifestations of them can be definitely traced back to 


1 Cf. Eur. El. 550, fr. 345, 53, 54 (N.); Men. 4 V. Phil. K. 31 ; Men. K. 1093. 
Mon, 20. 5 Men. K, 370. 6 Men. K, tro. 
2 Ion 854; cf. Hel, 728, fr. 515, 828 (N.). 7 Men. K. 370. 


3 Men, K. 857; cf. Phil. K, 22, 95. 
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Euripides. To speak first of particulars, Euripides is continually exposing 
impostures practised in the name of religion. The greed’ and quackery? and 
presumption’ of soothsayers and priests are always arousing his hostility ;4 
and he is echoed by Menander, who sometimes quotes his exact words : 


pavtis 8 dptotos batts eixdler KaXws,° 


sometimes recalls them,® and in other passages comments in his own language 
on mercenary priests and the arrogance of human claims to sway the gods.’ 
So too the rites connected with the worship of Cybele seem to be censured by 
both poets.§ 

Euripides’ disbeliefs are clearly expressed and unmistakable, but his own 
religious belief is difficult to determine from among the half-suggestions and 
speculations to be found in the plays and fragments. The vague monotheism, 
which is perhaps all we can attribute to him, finds expression in the deity 
of New Comedy, who may be worshipped but not understood.? The passages 
too in which, characteristically, Euripides develops and deifies the Anaxa- 
gorean vods® are repeated by Menander. MHecuba prays to 

Lets, eit’ avdykn piaeos elte vods Bpotar ; 
and a lost play declares that 
0 vous yap Huav éotly év ExdoT@ Oeds. 

Menander adopts the last line for a play of his own, and elsewhere insists 
on the same doctrine. This is one side of Euripides’ belief, when he is 
considering the greatness and independence of man; more often he is 
impressed by his littleness, and then he questions the divine government 
of the world,” and substitutes for it a blind, impersonal force, beyond the 
control alike of godsand men. Sometimes he views this power philosophically, 
and conceives it as ‘what must be’—avdyxn, potpa, xpeov; sometimes he 
considers it solely in its effect upon human affairs, and avay«n, out of its 
philosophical setting, becomes tvy7—that Chance which appears to govern 
everything. 

Euripides’ t’yn is in the course of development from an expression of the 
will of the gods into an irresponsible factor in human life; and fate, the ways 
of the gods, the ways of fortune, are used as interchangeable terms} to 
account for accidents and coincidences, much as we might refer them to 
Providence, luck, or chance. Out of this jumble of terms comes the tvy7 
which presides over the world of New Comedy, a capricious power with little 


1 Iph. in Aul. 520. ® Eur. Troad. 469, 886, fr. 480, 1263, 793; 
2 Ib. 956; Hel. 744, fr. 793 (N.). Phil, K. 118, 166; Men. yv. mov. 474. 
3 Jon 374. 10 Eur. Tvoad. 886, fr. 1007 (N.). 
4 Similar wording in Sophocles—i.e, Ant. 1055, il Men. K. 762, 11, 769, 482. 
El. 1481, results from a very ditferent attitude. 12 Eur. Hec. 489, fr. 893, 508 et passim; cf. 
5 Eur. fr. 963 (N.); Men. K. 852. Men. Epitrep. v. 872. 
6 Eur, Hel. 757; Men. K. 225. 13 V. Eur, Her. Fur, 309; Iph. Taur. 1486, 
7 Men. K. 129, 319, 245. 470 ; Phoen, 1202 ; Alc, 785, etc. 


8 Eur. Hip. 106; Men. K. 202. 
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philosophical connotation. In isolated passages? Chance may receive a semi- 
divinity, but normally it simply personifies the uncertainty of human affairs. 
Instances are too common to need full illustration. Euripides and New 
Comedy are full of references to the uncertainty” of a force that defies 
analysis,2 and the actual words are often the same.* A conviction of the 
instability of prosperity and happiness led naturally to a doctrine of ‘eat, 
drink, and be merry’; and we find this advice given in two satyric passages 
of Euripides (Cycl. 335 and Alc. 788) and elsewhere (e.g. Suppl. 953; Her. 
Fur. 503). These last phrases are echoed by Menander,° but the sentiment is 
a rarer one with him than with his predecessors.° But Chance cannot, 
without exaggeration, be made responsible for all men’s actions; and so we 
find in Philemon and Menander what amounts to a fixed philosophical belief 
in Saiuoves, which stand for individual character and freewill, and are opposed 
to the workings of téyy in the world at large. Only the germ of this theory 
appears in Euripides, and in its New Comedy form the doctrine owes less to 
him than to Epicharmus, Plato, and Aristotle. It is accordingly not discussed 
here, and is only mentioned to show that, while r¥yn was a very important 
legacy from Euripides to the poets of New Comedy, both he and they found 
in it only a rough and ready explanation of the unfair distribution of blessings 
and sorrows; and that for Euripides as for his followers it was a practical 
rather than a philosophical solution, since to Euripides Chance was only one 
aspect of a mysterious force; and Menander and Philemon limited its power 
by a common-sense recognition that man cannot escape all blame for his own 
actions. 

Passing from the social and philosophic theories shared by Euripides and 
Menander, we come to the subject-matter of their plays. And here the 
connexion is not only the loose one, that passion and intrigue form the staple 
diet of New Comedy, and that Euripides led the way by his portraits of brave 
and loving girls and loyal wives, as well as by his studies of guilty passion and 
its consequences, as in the Hippolytus and Jon and many lost plays.’ It is true 
that Euripides was preoccupied with love, and its importance as a moving 
force in human affairs, in a manner inconceivable in Aeschylus and Sophocles. 
(Klytaimnestra’s adultery in the Agamemnon, and Jocaste’s incest in the 
Oedipus Tyrannus, are not so much studies in passion as events, instances of 
hatred and unwitting sin, subordinate to the dooms that overhung the houses 
of Pelops and Labdakos.) But the resemblance can be traced in far greater 
detail than this. Satyrus, in his life of Euripides, refers to ‘ta xara tas 
mepiTretetas, Buacuovs mapévwrv, troBords mailior, avayvwpicpovs Sid Te 


1 Anaxand, K. 4; Phil. K. 111; Men. K. 483. rod Blov, Eur. 


2 Eur. Hel. 716; Ovest. 715; Ion 1412, etc. ; 6 Philetaer. K. 7, 13; Amphis, K. 21; Alexis, 
Men. K. 94, 129, 598. K,. 25, 219. 

3 Eur. Alc. 785; Iph. T. 478; Men. K. 417b, 7 In the Jon it is immaterial whether the 
819. violation was nominally the work of a god or of 

4 Eur. Heracl, 866; cf. Diph. 45; Eur, fr, 553; a mortal, since Euripides would hardly accept 
en. K. 4174. unquestioningly a supernatural explanation—e, g, 


5 uixpdy te 7d Blov (Men, K. 410); ouixpd ra Ton 1523, and Bacch. 28, 
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Saxturiwv Kai dia Sepaiwy: tadta yap éott Syitov ta ocvvéxyovTa Tiy vewTepay 
K@pmdiav, & mpds axpov ayayev Hvpiridns.’ New Comedy indeed borrowed so 
freely from Euripides in this field of ta xara tas wepitreteias that it is worth 
while making a rather detailed study to show the extent of the debt. 

Euripides was not of course the inventor of plots of which the mepséreva 
depended upon a recognition. Recognition scenes were drawn by Homer and 
Aeschylus and Sophocles.1_ But, with the exception of Sophocles’ Tyvo (which 
may have come under Euripidean influence), not one of these followed the 
orthodox New Comedy pattern of the violation of a girl, exposure of children, 
and subsequent recognition, as successive stages of one story. It is to 
Euripides that we must look for a constant recurrence to this theme. Here we 
find that, in addition to several other recognition scenes,” at least six plays 
_conform to the three-stage type, the Jon and five lost plays—the Auge, Melantppe, 
Aigeus, Antiope, and Alopfe.* The importance of love in New Comedy has 
already been mentioned; and that the love-interest was often set in a frame- 
work of this type is shown both by the extant plays of Menander and the titles 
of some of the lost ones. In the Perikei:romene the recognition scene is between 
a father and his daughter, whom he had exposed with her brother at birth. 
In the Epztrepontes a girl is violated at a night-festival by a young man to 
whom she is shortly after married in ignorance; she gives birth secretly to a 
baby and exposes it, and the child is later ingeniously identified by a ring 
which is found with it.t The plots of the Heros, Samia, and Georgos arose 
from circumstances of the same kind; and the titles of other plays—the 
TIdoxnov, Aaxriruos, and “Tépta—indicate that a necklace, ring, and urn were 
used to effect a recognition. 

Of the various kinds of dvayv@piovs mentioned by Aristotle,° it is the last 
type of recognition by external tokens which Euripides seems to have 
standardized, and passed on as an important element of New Comedy. The 
Iph. in Tauris shows several interesting points of comparison with New 
Comedy (Iph. in Taur. 810, 812, 817; cf. Men. Pertkeir. 695); but the plan 
usually adopted by Menander and his Latin imitators was for a child to be 
identified by advayvwpicpara left with it at its exposure, these often taking the 
form of a receptacle, containing playthings and odpyava and wrapped in some 
piece of clothing or embroidery. The Epitrepontes and Heros were of this type ; 
but the Periketromene is the most instructive example, from its close resemblance 
to the Jon, and the evidence it affords of Menander’s direct debt to particular 
plays of Euripides, as well as to his general influence. 

In the Jon Kreousa was violated by Apollo, and bore a child unknown to 
her father (ignorance on the part of the rest of the household of such an event 


1 Od. XIX. 386, XXI. 205; Aesch. Choeph. 163 * For the situation of a girl violated at a 
sq.; Soph. Oed. Tyr., and the lost Tereus, Tyro, festival, and identifying her child later by a ring 


Chryses, Aletes. received from its father, cf. the Auge of Euri- 
2 Le. in the Electra and Iph. in Tauris, and the pides: the debt is, contrary to custom, acknow- 
lost Alcmacon, Kvesphontes, and Alexander. ledged—Ep. ort. 
3 V, Hyg. fab. 8 and 186; Plut. Thes. 12; 5 Ar. Poet. ch. XVI. 


schol. on Med. 167. 
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is often assumed in New Comedy). 
Hermes to Delphi, where he is brought up as an acolyte of Apollo. Kreousa 
comes to Delphi and plots against the boy, whom the oracle declares to be her 
husband’s son. Ion is about to revenge himself when the priestess of the 
temple, his foster-mother, appears bearing the chest that was found with him. 
Kreousa knows him for her own son by the chest, and thereupon has to prove 
herself his mother by enumerating its contents. The same situation is brought 
about in the Periketromene. Pataikos, the father of two children, Glykera and 
Moschion, whom poverty had driven him to expose at birth, happens to see 
some dress of Glykera’s (this is the most probable development of a preserved 
scene) which arouses his suspicions. He prevails on her to show him a chest 
which she has treasured from babyhood, and, recognizing the embroidery from 
it, is convinced that Glykera is his daughter. Then he, too, has to prove his 
identity by naming the rest of the objects in the chest. In both plays the 
recognition is brought about by yvwpicpara left with the children at birth, 
which are named by the parents and checked by the children. The procedure 
in each scene is much the same, the children refusing to accept as proof what 
might be only a good guess, and demanding a detailed description of the 
objects mentioned.t There are certain other similarities of diction, e.g. the 
exclamations of Ion, hearing of his mother, and of Pataikos, imagining his 
son’s death.2, The metre and diction of the Perikeivomene scene, we may note, 
are (except for the comic ‘asides’ of Moschion) almost wholly tragic, and 
culminate in the tragic language of Pataikos’ account of the wreck of his ship.® 
The rhetorical phrasing does not sound out of place in a serious and rather 
emotional context. The yvwpicuata themselves are nearly alike in the two 
plays. lIon’s avtimn€ (v. 338) corresponds with Glykera’s €vysornpsov (v. 693). 
The omdpyava are on each occasion brought forward in evidence, and a neck- 
lace was found with both children. Lastly an embroidered robe that had 
belonged to the child’s mother was used as a wrapping for each set of orna- 
ments.* It is surely intentional, too, that whereas Kreousa speaks of her piece 
of stuff, embroidered with a gorgon, as ‘not perfect, but like the work of an 
unskilful weaver, Pataikos seems to find the piece of his wife’s embroidery 
which he is studying showing rather the same level of skill. 
‘Isn’t there a sort of goat on it, or cow, or animal of the kind ?’ 


‘It’s a stag, dear, not a goat,’ he is told by Glykera, more skilled in the 
conventions of embroidered beasts. 


The boy is exposed and carried by - 


1 Cf. Ion v. 1426: 
gow tt mpds TOS’, } udvy TY edruxets ; (Piers. 
evorox els ;) 
and Perik. 695: 
<év d¢ ToUTw y > evoToxels: éreimé Tavdor. 
Ion 1420 (after Kreousa has mentioned a i@acua): 
poppy Exov riv’ ; 
and Perik. 697 (after Pataikos has mentioned a 
févn): det o€ mot, rarep, 
évotoay elreiy eixdv’ év Sovy Tis Fv. 


2 Cf. Ion 1456: 
aN Taridoura THs TUXS 
evdamovormev, ws TA rpdabe SuoTtuX}. 
and Perik. 657: 
h Svcrux7 64 Tamldovra TOv éuav. 

3 The scene of the wreck—zé\ayos Alyalas 
adés (Perik. v. 686)—is naively borrowed from 
Eurip. Troad. v. 98. 

* Cf. Ion, vv. 126 and 1417, with Perik, vv. 633, 
650. 
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‘Well, it has horns, I know that,’ he agrees humbly.} 

Menander, then, must have had Euripides clearly in his mind when he 
wrote the Perikeivomene. The other of the two better preserved plays also 
shows evidence of being constructed partly upon a tragedy of Euripides. 
Besides the acknowledged resemblance to the lost Auge and an unacknow- 
ledged borrowing from the Orestes,? the Epitrepontes owes its title scene to a 
like passage in Euripides’ lost Alope. In the Epitrepontes Menander elaborates 
with care a scene in which two slaves resolve to settle by arbitration their 
dispute for the possession of certain trinkets, belonging to a baby found by one 
of them and adopted by the other. A certain Smikrines (who is later proved 
to be the child’s grandfather) consents to act as arbitrator, and the debate is 
carried out with the thoroughness and forensic skill of Euripidean disputants, 
There is fortunately independent evidence of what we might almost have 
inferred, that Menander was transferring and working up a situation which had 
attracted him in some play of his master Euripides. An exactly similar 
arbitration scene is known® to have occurred in Euripides’ Alope, where, as in 
the Epitrepontes, the arbitrator proved to be the baby’s grandfather. It may be 
noted, too, that in each play a torn garment of the mother’s served as a clue.* 

The plots of New Comedy owe much to tragic models for their general 
construction, and much to the plays of Euripides in particular for details of 
form. In Old Comedy there was little ‘construction’ in the sense of welding 
together the scenes so that each was an organic part of the whole. The lyrical 
and political interludes imposed a certain form upon comedy, but the inter- 
vening scenes had often only the slightest thread of connexion, and their 
arrangement bore no resemblance to the formal setting out, development, and 
dénouement of plots in tragedy. On the other hand, any of the less fragmentary 
plays of Menander shows that he, at least, borrowed from tragedy its principles 
of plot construction, and showed ingenuity in the weaving and unweaving of 
strands. 

So far New Comedy was following tragic, rather than specifically 
Euripidean, models; but signs of Euripides’ influence are to be found in its 
use of the chorus and prologue. Euripides has been censured both by ancient 
and modern critics for a certain absence of dramatic illusion which shows itself 
in his formal openings and in his tendency to isolate the choral lyrics from the 
main theme of the play. This has been condemned as evidence of slack 
technique; more probably, Euripides knew that an artificial and conventional 
element is inseparable from any imitative work, and saw that, the stronger the 
barrier set up between the important human incidents of the play and its 
unreal framework, the freer would the main story be from conventional 
restrictions, and the more realistic could its treatment be.© But whatever the 


1 Jon 1419; Perik. 646. It is less effective to 2 V. Epitrep. v. 695; Ovest. v. 919. 


suppose the pattern faint through age. More- 3 V. Hyginus, Fab. 187. 
over, Menander uses the same device in the 4 Epitrep. vv. 187, 271. 
Epitvepontes (v. 171) for a hit at a certain Kleo- 5 The Troades may be taken as an extreme 


stratos, probably a contemporary artist. instance of this. 
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reason, one effect was that Euripides’ chorus took less ‘share in the action ’ 
than Sophocles’, and so must have inspired and hastened the gradual disuse of 
the chorus in comedy which naturally accompanied the comparative poverty 
of fourth-century Athens, and the change in the sphere of comedy to domestic 
intrigue. The evidence for a speaking chorus in Middle Comedy is inconclu- 
sive;!_ in New Comedy, Menander’s Epitrepontes shows that the chorus, 
composed of revellers with no speaking part or interest in the plot, merely 
furnished an interlude between the acts; and elsewhere? entr’actes were 
supplied by the hero’s companions, the wedding-guests, or a band of huntsmen. 
The subordination of the chorus occurred, as has been said, in the course of 
the natural development of comedy; but the germ of the change is to be found 
not in Old Comedy but in Euripides. 

Turning to the evidence for the use of prologues in New Comedy, we find 
that Menander and Philemon, and probably many others, used a formal 
prologue to put the audience in possession of the necessary facts; that the 
monologue was regularly spoken by some allegorical figure; and that in 
Menander it was sometimes preceded by a few dialogue scenes to arrest 
attention. (Of Menander’s better preserved plays,’ the Samia and Epitrepontes 
have their prologues and first acts missing; the Heros opens with a dialogue 
scene between two slaves, who are followed by the” Hpws @eds,* presumably the 
speaker of a narrative monologue; and the Perikeivomene, of which our text 
begins in the middle of a speech by “Ayvova, gives an example of an actual 
prologue.)® Such being the practice in comedy, it is not surprising to find in 
Euripides the prototypes of narrative monologue by speakers who are outside 
the main action of the play. In the extant tragedies introductory monologues 
are spoken by important characters in eight plays,® and by minor characters in 
three;? in the remaining six or seven tragedies the setting of the play is 
explained by a god or goddess, either in monologue or dialogue. The speakers 
have no direct part in the plot, but are connected with it either as unimportant 
agents outside its real sphere,8 or as moving forces illustrated in the working 
out of the story. It was these supernatural figures, who ‘told the pedigree of 
the play straight out,’!° but had no part in its action proper, that provided the 
models for New Comedy prologues. 

One play in particular of Euripides’ affords an interesting parallel to 
Menander’s Heros, where the speech of the god is preceded by a dialogue 
scene. Euripides’ prologue—everything that comes before the entrance of the 


1 For possible indications of a chorus v. 5 Cf, Phil. K. 164 ; Adesp. 154. 


Antiph, K. 91, Alex. K. 237, Henioch. K. 586, 
Timocles K,. 25. 

2 V. Men. Perikeir., Samia, Heros. 

3 Cf. frag. incert. 545, where the prologue 
is spoken by “Eneyxos; v. also the Adcxod\os and 
*Exixdnpos of Menander, and cf. Aristoph, Wasps, 
v. 54, Birds, v. 30. 

‘ Cf. the Lar Familiaris who takes the part 
of the prologue in Plautus’ A u/ularia, 


6 Hevacl., Her. Fur,, Andr., Iph. Taur,, Hel., 
Phoen., Orest., Bacch. 

7 Med., Suppl., Elektra. 

8 Cf. Hermes in the Jon, and Poseidon and 
Athena in the Troades. 

9 VY, the Hippolytus and Alcestis, where the 
speakers are the spirit of sexual passion, and the 
powers of Life and Death. 

10 Ar. Frogs, v. 946. 
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chorus—consists of pure monologue only in two plays, the Swupplices and 
Bacchae. Elsewhere the narrative speech is followed by dialogue, iambic or 
anapaestic, or by anapaestic, dochmiac, or elegiac threnoi. In the Iphig. in 
Aulide alone the explanatory speech is preceded and followed by anapaestic 
dialogue. The play as it stands opens with a conversation full of ‘atmosphere,’ 
between Agamemnon and his servant, followed by a set speech by Agamemnon 
of the most formal genealogical type, which is in its turn followed by renewed 
dialogue with the servant. This introduction has been much criticized and 
rearranged by editors... There can be no certainty, especially in a play left 
unfinished at its author’s death; but the opening anapaests cannot be con- 
sidered spurious beyond question, since the lost Andromeda is said to have 
opened with anapaestic monologue,” and it would be rash to say that even in 
his last play Euripides had ceased to experiment. At least the evidence for 
the MS. text must be considered in connexion with the Heros, a play by an 
author strongly influenced by Euripides, and with an opening similar in form 
to the traditional opening of the [phigeneia in A ulide. 

A final convincing proof of the wide influence of Euripides is to be found 
in the references, quotations, parodies, and verbal similarities in New Comedy 
which can be traced back to the tragedies. Often the borrowing was clearly 
intentional; sometimes it may have been an unconscious echo of well-known 
phrases; for even without direct transcription the style of Euripides is evident 
in the diction and turns of speech of New Comedy poets. Euripides is several 
times mentioned by name, in reference to his general popularity,® his philo- 
sophical views,‘ or his phrasing of a certain line;®° and one of the characters of 
Diphilus, in proof of Euripides’ affection for parasites, pretends to repeat from 
him a passage® compounded from the Antiope, imagination, and the Ih. in 
Tauris. 

One probable parody of Euripides, in Menander’s Pevikeivomene, has 
already been noted, and many even in the extant fragments may be undis- 
covered because the Euripidean originals are lost. Two more undoubted 
parodies by Menander may be mentioned. Theophilus, the hero of the 
Naukleros, is introduced in the very words of Poseidon, in the first line of the 


Troades : nee (Eur. xo) AuTa@v Aiyaiov dApupov Ba0os— 
and the line OUK ETTL MOLYOD TPAYUA TLULLMOTEPOV 
is a parody of OvUK EOTLVY APETHS KTH WA TeuLwTepor.” 


Philemon, too, in a cook’s soliloquy, parodies the pretext upon which the 
nurse in the Medea delivers the prologue: 
cs iuepds ww’ UTA yh TE KOUpAVe 


4 
NéFat porXovTe Toirpov ws éoxetvaca.® 


1 The first set of anapaests is condemned as 5 Diph. K. 60; Phil. K. 18; Men. Epitrep. 
spurious (G. Murray) or displaced (Hermann, _ v. 911. 


England). 6 Diph. K. 73; cf. Eur. Ant, fr. 187; [ph. Taur. 
2 V. schol. Aristoph. Thesm, 1065. Vv. 535. 
3 Axion K, 3. 7 Men. K. 336; cf. Eur. fr. ror6. 


£ Phil. K. 130. 8 Phil. K. 79; cf. Eur. Med. 57. 


ne) EURIPIDES AND MENANDER 


Many resemblances of thought and phrasing between Euripides and 
Menander have been quoted in connexion with their realism, and their views 
on divination? and rvyn;* and elsewhere too the gist of a passage in Euripides 
reappears in a slightly different form in Menander.* But often the resemblance 
is a closer one, and a line from Euripides is literally transcribed by Menander, 
in accordance with the recognized rules of literary piracy, or borrowed with 
very little change.> Other lines have become slightly altered in transcription ; ® 
and one passage is neither a parody nor a transcription from a single tragedy, 
but a comic jumble of a number of Euripidean phrases. In Demeas’ mock- 
heroic outburst in the Samia (vv. 113-114): 


@® womopwa Kexpottias yOoves, 


® \ »D/ > 
® Tavaos aiOnp,@... 


we can detect echoes of several plays’ of Euripides, where occur the phrases 
‘ rodtopa Larrdbos,’ ‘ Kexporriav yOdva,’ ‘tov tavacv aiPépa.’ 

In the few thousand lines that remain to us of Menander, there are thus 
passages quoted, or directly derived, from nearly twenty tragedies of Euripides. 
The range isa wide one, in view of the small proportion of verbal resemblances 
which we are in a position to recognize, and shows the extent of Menander’s 
debt to Euripides in the expression of his thoughts, no less than in the spirit 


underlying them. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


1 Androm. v. 330; cf. Men. K. 669. 

2 Eur. fr. 963; Hel. 766; Hip. 106; cf. Men. 
K, 852, 225, 202. 

3 Eur. fr. 553; cf. Men. K. 417: v. Eur. Her. 
866; cf. Diph. 45. 

# On rich and domineering wives, v. Eur. 
fr. 504; El. 932; and Men, frag. incert. 57, 
K. 484; and on the relation of virtue to high 
birth, v. Eur. fr, 336, and Men. yy. por. 20. 

5 The following lines and phrases occur on 
good authority in Euripides, and are also attri- 
buted to Menander (only those fragments are 
included which Kock in his edition classes as 
genuine. The list might be largely extended by 
the inclusion of verses wrongly or doubtfully 
attributed to Menander) : 

ovK &ort Blov ebpeiv &durrov odderés. 

Eur. fr. 872; cf. Men. K. 411. 
mdrny dp’ ol yéporres edxovra Oaveiv, 

Yijpas Yéyorres al wordy xpdbvov Blov. 

(Men. rodvxpédviov Biov) 

Eur. Alc. 668.; Men, K. 713. 
eEwOev eiow oi Soxodvres evppovetv (Men. evTuXEIY) 
Aapwmpol, Ta d Evdov waow dvOpdrors toot. 

Eur, And, 330; Men. K. 669. 
udytis Tdpioros Boris eikd ter KaNGs. 

Eur, fr. 963; Men. K. 852, 
Sorts 5’ ouihOv Hoerac. 

Eur. fr, 809; Men. K. 414. 
méaryos Alyaias abs. 


Eur. Troad, 88; Perikeir, 688. 
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Another line, 
PBeipovew On xpycO’ opurlae Kaxal, 
(Men. K. 218) 
is several times quoted as from Menander, and 
once (Socrat. Hist. Eccl. 3) attributed to Euri- 
pides. 
6 v. 1. éorlv dé unrnp pidérexvos waddov warpéds* 
q ev yap avris older vidv, 6 3’ olerac, 
Men. K, 65; cf. Eur. fr. 1oo4, 
2. TOs ody éxwplaOynr’ am’ addjdwy Sixa ; 
Men, Perikeir. 666; cf. Eur, fr. 484. 
3. TOAUY Skala Kal Geds EvAAauBdver. 
Men. K. 572; cf. Eur. fr. 435. 
4. dxépaos, dverladnkros abros TH Biw. bs 
Men. Epitrep. 695; cf. Eur. Or, 922, 
5. xpela dddoxe Kav &uovoos 7 codédv. 
Men. K, 263; cf. Eur. fr. 666, 709. 
6. Ta Tis Geod yap mavTaxGs exew Kas 
Men. K, 320 ; cf. Eur. Iph. in Taur. 467. 
we KepavvvTat 
Oumar’, dvérraral re Oiual’ ‘Hodalorov Big. 
Men. Sam. v. 4713; cf. Eur. [ph, in 
Taur. 1602, 
8. Adans larpbs Eoriv dvOpwrots Nb-yos. 
Men. K. 559; cf. Eur. fr. 1064. 
9. 6 weloTov vobv Exwy 
pdyris Tapiorés €ore cvuBovdos 6’ &ua. 
Men. K. 225; cf, Eur. Hel. 766, 
10. ratr’ éxovra ypdupara 
Thy wpotaryopevo ov opddp’ eUonuov rrovet. 
Men. K. 381; cf. Eur. Hip, 385. 
7 V. Med. 771, Iph. in Taur. 1014; Hip. 34, 
Ion 1571; Orest, 322. 
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THIS ancient tale has naturally been recognized by modern scholars for 
what it is—a story of the Great Mother and her paramour;! but several 
features appear to me to have been given less examination than they deserve, 
in view of their own peculiarity and the obvious antiquity of the myth. 

That it is pre-Greek is fairly clear from the names of the principal actors. 
Anchises yields no tolerable meaning in Greek, and we do not know to what 
speech it belongs—possibly Phrygian. Aphrodite is, of course, no Greek 
goddess at all. The tale was known to Greek saga-men about the tenth 
century B.c.,” and is fully told for the first time, so far as our surviving records 
go, in a document possibly of the seventh century—the Homeric Hymn to 
Aphrodite.* Connected as it is, though loosely, with the Troy-saga, it may 
quite possibly go back to Minoan-Mycenaean times, as that does.4 The 
features which I think worthy of further investigation are the fate of Anchises 
after his enjoyment of the goddess’ favours, and in particular the effect upon 
him of the thunderbolt with which he was smitten. 

The Hymn will have to be referred to several times, so a brief synopsis 
of its more important parts will be in place. Zeus, to prevent Aphrodite 
having the laugh over all other deities, causes her to fall in love with Anchises, 
‘who at that time was tending cattle on the topmost hills of Ida of the many 
springs, being in form like unto the Deathless Ones’ (ver. 53; Qea@v dro KadXOS 
éyovta, ver. 77). She therefore makes ready, comes to Ida, where all the 
beasts fawn upon her, and meets Anchises, whom she tells that she is the 
daughter of the King of Phrygia, and brought to him as his bride by Hermes. 
Despite some feigned modesty on her part, he at once accomplishes his and her 
desires, and later she resumes her true shape, and awakes him to declare who 
she is. He begs, not that she will spare his life, but that she will not make 
him live duevnvos, for, he says, he is not a lusty man—ov Sro0adptos—that has 


trespassed in the bed of a goddess. 


1 As by Rossbach in Pauly-Wissowa, I., col. 
2109: ‘ Hingegen (to the uncertain etymology 
of the name) steht fest, das er (Anchises) zu den 
namentlich in Kleinasien einheimischen Lieb- 
lingen der Aphrodite gehort.’ 

2 See B 820, E 313. Hes. Theog. 1008 ap- 
parently follows the former passage. I do not 
stop to argue the question of the unity of author- 
ship of the Homeric poems, which seems to me 
past all reasonable doubt. 

% For its date see Sikes and Allen, p. 198 of 
their edition of the Hymns. 


She reassures him, tells him that she will 


4 The coincidence of all the principal cycles 
of Greek myth (save that of Odysseus on Ithaca, 
which is not myth or saga at all) with the sites 
of Cretan or Mycenaean culture has been acutely 
pointed out by Dr. M. P. Nilsson (see Der 
mykenische Ursprung dey gviechischen Mythologie, in 
Festschrift fiir Wackernagel, shortly to be pub- 
lished by Vanderhoeck and Ruprecht, Géottin- 
gen), with whose views I agree, and to whose 
courtesy I am indebted for a sight of his article 
in proof. 
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bear him a son, who shall be brought to him when four years old, and warns 
him not to tell who the child’s mother is, 


el O€ xev e€eirns . . . 
Zevs ce Yorwodpevos Baréet rodoévTs Kepavve.. 


Here the ‘ Homeric’ story ends, but not before it has introduced one 
feature, the action of Zeus in starting the whole affair, which neither Homer, 
Hesiod, nor the authority followed by Apollodoros! mentions at all. It is 
clearly no part of the real myth, being just such a thoroughly human motive 
as the Ionians, and after them the Alexandrians, loved to ascribe to the deities 
in their half-serious handling of them. Later writers go on to say that 
Anchises did not keep the tabu (anyone acquainted with folk-tales might have 
known he would not), and the thunderbolt was duly hurled. But as to the 
result authorities differ. Only one, Hyginus, makes it fatal; Vergil shows us 
Anchises alive but stricken, 


iampridem inuisus diuis et inutilis annos 
demoror, ex quo me diuom pater atque hominum rex 
fulminis afflauit uentis et contigit igni (Aen. II. 647), 


i.e. dwevnvos, as the Anchises of the Hymn prayed that he might not be. The 
pseudo-Servius explains that Aphrodite mercifully deflected the thunderbolt ; 
Servius, on Aen. I. 617, that he was blinded. Hyginus has apparently no 
really old tradition behind him (see Rossbach, l.c. 2107; cf. Wo6rner in 
Roscher’s Lexikon I., cols. 338-339), for Anchises’ escape from Troy on the 
shoulders of Aineias is a very ancient story. We may take it, then, that he 
was not killed or not permanently killed; as a lover of the Magna Mater 
he may (like Attis and Adonis) have suffered a temporary death, but, if so, we 
know nothing of the story in its original form or the consequent ritual. 

That he was the lover of a deity closely corresponding to the Magna 
Mater is clear enough. He meets his divine mistress within Kybele’s own 
domain,” and he has one outstanding characteristic of her lovers—that he is a 
-handsome herdsman. One need only think of Attis, Paris, and Endymion (for 
Selene has surely usurped the place of some Astarte-like deity here), and of 
Adonis the handsome hunter (or shepherd, Theokr. I. 109), to see this. That 
Aphrodite is the morta Onpav in one of her many forms is not quite forgotten 
by the writer of the Hymn, who makes the beasts throng adoring about her. 

It must therefore be remembered that we need not stop at Phrygia nor in 
Asia Minor for parallels to this myth. The more we learn of the ethnology 
and early cults of the Eastern Mediterranean, the more abundantly clear 
it becomes that a great goddess of fertility, animal and vegetable, was the 


1 Bibliotheca, III. 141: Aphrodite acts &’ and Pontus, both banks of the Maeander, and 
épwrikhy é€muulay, and nothing is said of any 6. and E. from Phrygia until she meets Iranian 
further cause. and Semitic influence (see Graillot, Culte de 

? She is at home in Pessinus, the Phrygian Cybéle, Ch. X.). 
tableland, the region of the Hellespont, B thynia 
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universal object of worship for Cretan, Anatolian, and the various invading 
races—Thracian, Phrygian, Hittite, Semite, and finally Greek. Whether she 
is called Kybele, or Allilat, or Ishtar, or Artemis, or Zemelo, or Aphrodite, or 
Ariadne, or has no name that we can recover—perhaps none at all—is a minor 
matter; and the question whether her cult spread from one centre or arose 
independently in a score of places seems insoluble in our present state of 
knowledge. Certainly she appears to have nothing to do with either race 
or social organization. Of this also we can be fairly sure—that in every form 
of her cult which we know anything about she is provided with a male partner, 
normally far inferior to herself, and having for his function in many cases 
nothing but the task of enabling her to conceive. That he is an afterthought, 
and that the goddess dates back to a far remote time when the part played by 
the male in procreation was quite unknown, is indeed a plausible hypothesis, 
but cannot be said to rest on cogent evidence. It thus is natural enough that 
he is often not quite a god. Attis is probably divine in origin, and made into 
a human youth by later fancy, chiefly that of the Greeks, who were puzzled by 
a god dying; but Endymion has no divine attributes as we know him,! and 
Anchises has just a faint trace of worship. Aphrodite is called Anchisias in an 
inscription from Ilium Nouum, and there was a cult or two of him at some of 
his supposed graves.” But the most curious example of the hesitancy as to 
the nature of the goddess’ consort comes from Naxos. That Ariadne was 
originally a goddess and no heroine is, I think, pretty clear both from her 
occurrence in the territory of the great Cretan goddess, of whom she, like 
Britomartis, would seem to be a ‘ faded’ form, and by her extraordinary ritual 
at Amathus in Crete, where she is called Aphrodite Ariadne, and in her rites a 
pantomime of child-birth is gone through. The Naxians, who also worshipped 
her, went so far as to declare that there must be two Ariadnes, one the bride 
of Dionysos and the other of Theseus; obviously a desperate attempt to 
reconcile the, to them, contradictory indications furnished by her ritual and 
legend. 

What lies behind all this is no doubt in all cases a god of the general type 
of Attis, who is a vegetation daimon, dying and rising again, and therefore 
appears to the Greeks now as a god, now as a hero, one character or the other 
predominating in different regions or different legends. But as we enter 
definitely Oriental territory we find a characteristic besides those mentioned 
already, which is common to many of the goddess’ lovers—they are eunuchs. 
This is too well known to need demonstration in the case of Attis. Adonis is 
never actually represented as castrated, but it is noteworthy that he dies of a 
wound in the thigh, which, considering the euphemistic meaning of pnpoc* 
and the fact that his death is represented as quite rapid, suggests that we have 
not exactly the original tale as it was told of Tammuz. If we go north-east we 


1 See the article of von Sybel in Roscher, 3 Plut. Theseus, 20. 
He, 4 See Aesch., frags, 134, 135, Nauck. 
2 Particulars in Worner, of. cit., col. 339. 
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find the great goddess of the Iranian Scythians served by eunuchs, much as 
Kybele was. 

Now it is a curious fact that Anchises is definitely afraid of something 
which is not death, but some kind of life-in-death, and that the doom which 
he says overtakes anyone in his position is that he is not Broadrpios. With 
this we may couple the fact that very little is said of him as husband or father 
apart from Aphrodite and Aineias. He has one other son, Lyros, also by 
Aphrodite, according to Apollodoros, J.c. It is noteworthy that the Great 
Mother sometimes bears two children (thus Ariadne is the mother of Oinopion 
and Staphylos, Plut./.c.); he is just mentioned as having a wife and a daughter 
in a single passage of Homer (N. 428 sqq.), and Homer may generally be 
trusted to make a sacral hero into an ordinary, fully human one. Save that 
the scholiasts find or invent a name, Eriopis, for his wife, and Naevius 
casually mentions her (ap. Serv. on Aen. III. 10), we know nothing about her. 


I suggest that she has no existence in the original story, which represented 


Anchises as being as cold (to all but Aphrodite) as Adonis himself. 

Now it is a curious and paradoxical thing that a goddess of fertility 
should be worshipped by the unfertile, and it seems to me that only two 
explanations are possible. One, which for a time I adopted, is that because 
the goddess is female her worshippers make themselves as nearly female as 
possible. This is quite in keeping with the general tendency, in mystic cults, 
to seek assimilation with the deity, but it is open to the serious objection that 
the Great Mother had no need to be worshipped by artificial females when 
real ones were to hand; the Galli could, one would think, have been replaced 
with advantage by women or girls, such, for instance, as worshipped Artemis 
of Brauron. The other explanation, derived from ritual facts, on which 
Graillot rightly lays some stress,” is, I think, the true one: her worshippers 
are eunuchs because they have given her all their fertility. Macte esto is a 
Roman formula, but not a merely Roman idea; the worshipper is indeed 
benefited by the god, but so also is the god by the worshipper (see the 
excellent discussion by van Leeuw of ‘ Die do-ut-des-Formel’ in Arch. f, 
Relig, for 1921, p. 241 sqq., and the classical treatment of the matter by 
Warde Fowler in Religious Experience of the Roman People). As at the 
Fordicidia the reproductive power which the cow is not allowed to use (in 
the shape of her unborn calf) is given to Tellus (Telluri plenae uictima plena 
datur, says Ovid, Fast. 1V. 634, with substantial accuracy), so in a much more 
horrible rite the adorers of the Great Mother give her their reproductive 
powers. It is from the East, it would seem, that the idea, afterwards 
prominent in Christian theology, of entire and unreserved consecration to 


1 See Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks in South 2 Op. cit., p. 156. Cf. the legends recorded 
Russia, p. 105, and Plate XXIII., and his whole by Clement of Alexandria, Arnobius, and Pau- 
discussion of the cults of that region, ibid., and _ sanias, conveniently collected by Hepding, Afiis, 
in Rév, ét. gr., t. XXXII, p. 462 sqq.; Herod. op. 31 sqq. Legend and ritual alike show the 
IV. 67; Hippokr. de aere aquis locis, p. 561, wires to be magically potent and desired by the 
Kuhn, goddess. 
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a deity comes; it is not surprising to find a limited and savage form of this 
mystic doctrine in the cult of the Great Mother, that extraordinary mixture 
of debasing superstition and transcendentalism, as it was in later days. The 
husbands of the goddess do not simply play their part in the process of 
fertility, they expend upon that union all that they have or ever will have 
of reproductive power. It is parallel to that well-known magical idea under- 
lying much human sacrifice and the like, according to which the life of the 
victim is absorbed into the greater life of some superhuman power.? 

. I am inclined to think that in one of the most curious and most unhellenic 
of the myths which have come down to us we have a confused recollection 
of another story growing out of this practice—I refer to the mutilation of 
Ouranos. I would see in the familiar Hesiodic account a conflation of two 
stories: (1) The widespread myth (it reaches as far as New Zealand) of how 
Heaven and Earth were separated to make room for other beings to walk 
about between them. Kronos in this part of the tale is the Greek Maui. 
(2) A quite different story of the type of the legend of Kybele and Attis, in 
which Earth has some other and much inferior husband, whose virility is 
wholly sacrificed in her service. Toa Greek, familiar throughout his develop- 
ment with the concept of the sky-father mated to the earth-mother, the former 
story was intelligible, the latter only imperfectly so. 
confusion. 

There remains now the other curious circumstance in the legend of 
Anchises—the incident of the thunderbolt which does not kill him, but leaves 
him to live to a good old age, and receive honourable burial and some 
modicum at least of cult. The general conception of the thunderbolt in 
European belief is that it is a destroying missile. Examples will be found in 
abundance in Blinkenberg’s useful compilation, The Thunderweapon. We may 
recollect that, to take prominent myths from the north and the south of the 
continent, Thor and Zeus use it to overcome hostile giants. But there 
exists another idea, and it is noteworthy that it is to be found in a district 
where a cult of a Great Mother flourished—namely, Naxos, whose worship of 
Ariadne has already been mentioned. The Naxians say, according to Diodorus 
Siculus (V. 32), that the reason why Semele was smitten with the thunderbolt 
was that Dionysos might be the child, not of a god and a mortal, but of two 
immortals. To this legend Ovid alludes in the Fasti, as I have briefly pointed 
out elsewhere. It is worth noting also that one people, geographically 
European, but almost certainly of Asiatic origin, the Etruscans, not only 
divined from thunder, but had a ritual for evoking it, and that the Romans, 


Hence conflation and 


1 For example, the notorious sacrifice of suggests Jason to Medea (Ov. Met, VII. 168), In 


infants to Melqart at Carthage seems to result 
from the assumption that the god needs a supply 
of fresh, unworn life to sustain his own immortal 
life. A simpler form of this is the Alkestis- 
sacrifice in its many ramifications in folklore: 
A, in order to live longer, appropriates the life 
of B. Deme meis annis et demptos adde parenti, 


view of the orgiastic character of the rites under 
discussion, it is worth noting that lunatics not 
infrequently have, besides the tendency to suicide, 
a perverse desire for self-mutilation. See 
Hastings, Enc. Rel. Eth., art. SuIcipE. 

2 See Class. Rev, XXXVI. (1922), p. 116, note 
on Fast. III. 715; Rohde, Psyche4, 1., p. 324. 
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their pupils in this matter, regarded the victim of lightning as sacer, too full of 
mana to be lightly touched or approached. I may also mention that Demeter 
and Isis, two of the most prominent representatives of the Great Mother, have 
attached to them in Greek mythology the notion that, if an arrangement could 
be made by which someone could survive burning by ordinary fire, he would 
become immortal.! On this, however, I would not lay too much stress, for a 
variant of the same tale attaches to Thetis, and another has come by way of 
a local rite to be a famous, if relatively late, episode in the Herakles-saga.? 

Apart from public cult and from legend, we have an interesting survival 
of this conception of thunder in the inscription of Thyateira in Lydia 
(Kaibel, 320), which runs as follows : 


Adbros Zeds Kpovidns twifuyos aivéps vaiwy 
chpa wupt prceas otépvwv éEeirero Oupov * 
ovK juny Bpotos* 100 TrapéoTHy pyTépe cemy7 
vukTl edaLvoTaTyn Epunvevovea TAd’ ovTAS * 
prep Merutivn, Ophvov AiTre, made yooto, 
puxis pynoapern, hv por Leds TepteKépavvos 
revEas AOavatov Kal aynpaoy iuata TavTa 


€ / bf 4 ? > > ‘ 2 , 
apmakas €xoulog’ els OUPaVvOY aaTEpOEVTA. 


Here the dead woman, having been killed by lightning, is definitely claimed 
as divine, and it is stated in so many words that the manner of her death 
rendered her so. If we go from the east to the west of the Greek world we 


get the curious tale of Empedokles’ attempt at self-deification by jumping into — 


Aetna. It isa commonplace of popular Greek belief that the fires of Aetna, 
and of volcanoes in general, are divine, whether because of their connexion 
with the workshop of Hephaistos, or because they come from the flame of the 
thunderbolt wherewith the giant who lies beneath the mountain was struck 
down. Is this what was in the mind of Empedokles, if he really ended 
himself in such a fashion, or if he did not, then in the imagination of whoever 
invented the story ? 

I therefore suggest that originally the thunderbolt was not meant to 
do Anchises any harm at all, and was no punishment for vain babbling or any 
other offence, but that he was touched with celestial fire, perhaps before, not 
after, his meeting with Aphrodite, to make him more than mortal and a more 
fitting consort for her. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


1 Hom. Hymn. Cer. 233 sqq. ; Plut. de Is, e¢ Os., 
ch, 16, 

2 This has now been finally cleared up by 
Nilsson; see his articles Der Flammentod des 
Herakles auf dem Oite, Arch. f. Rel., 1922, p. 310 
sqq., and Herakles in Nordisk tidskrift, 1923, 
p. t119sqq. The notion is a latecomer into the 


H. J... Rose. 


story of Herakles, but early in itself. I am not 
sure that the practice of cremation may not 
have owed something to the desire to give the 
corpse the heat (i.e. life) which it obviously 
lacked. 

3 The suicide in historical times of Peregrinus 
is clearly a deliberate imitation of Herakles. 
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CONTEMPORARY inscriptions prove practically beyond doubt that Philip V. 
was the son of Demetrius II. and of the Epeirot princess Phthia.! But 
historians have always? started from Eusebius’ statement (1,237 Schoene) 
that he was the son of Chryseis, a Thessalian captive whom Demetrius married 
and who afterwards married Doson, and have tried to fit other things in with 
Eusebius. Now it does not much matter to us which of two unknown women 
was Philip’s mother; but it does matter how we approach our evidence, and we 
must start from the contemporary evidence and work downward, not vice versa. 
I need not here go through all the different theories based on the late 
evidence; what I am going to do is first to examine the inscriptions, which 
has not yet been done in this connexion, and then explain how Eusebius’ 
blunder arose ;* for even if a definite statement be certainly wrong, we want to 
know how it got there. 
| I.G. 117, 1299=Syll.2 485 (first decree for Aristophanes). In common 
with almost all scholars now,‘ I regard Kolbe’s attribution of this decree to the 
reign of Demetrius II., 239-229, as certain; the references to the war cannot 
be made to fit Demetrius I. The war has continued for at least four years— 
Lysias, Cimon, [Ecphantus], and the year of the decree; but the decree may 
be two or three years later than[Ecphantus]. I use the Ferguson-Kirchner 
dating of J.G. 11°: Lysias, 238/7; Cimon, 237/6 (so also Kolbe) ; [Ecphantus], 
236/5. The only alternative now, which I do not agree with, is Johnson’s, 
who puts them all one year earlier> (which makes, no difference to my 
argument). The decree consequently cannot be earlier than 235/4—i.e. in 
the middle of Demetrius’ reign. (We shall see that it is probably rather 
later.) In the January last before the decree—i.e. January 235 at the earliest, 
some four years after Demetrius’ accession—Aristophanes has sacrificed for 
king Demetrius, queen Phthia, and their children, the formula (I. 10) being 
tmép ... To Baciréws [Anuntpiov xjal tis Bacidicons [POias|] Kal tav 


1 Strictly speaking, of a queen of Demetrius’ 
whose name has five letters in the genitive. 
But the name is not in doubt. 

2 Droysen alone, III, (x)2, p. 400, n. 1, does 
say that Philip was son of Demetrius and an 
Epeirot princess, But his later definite state- 
ment that Chryseis was his mother [III. (2)?, 
_ p. 52] shows that this may only be a slip. The 
_ modern evidence was, of course, not available to 
Droysen. 

3 It would be worth compiling a complete list 
of the confusions in late writers as to names and 
relationships. It would show once for all how 


unscientific it is to use them as evidence for 
details. 

4 Beloch alone stood out for Demetrius I. 
He has been followed by Costanzi, Anunrpiaxés 
mbdeuos, in Beloch’s Festschrift, Saggi di storia 
antica, 1910; but Costanzi has no new arguments, 
and does not even consider the war. I know of 
no other dissentient ; it remains to be seen what 
view Beloch’s forthcoming second edition will 
take. 

5 The Creation of the Tribe Ptolemais, A.J. Phil., 
34, 1913, 381 sqq., to which I refer throughout. 
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éyyovev adtav. A grant, in Greece as in England, could be and regularly was 
made to a man and his issue when as yet he had none, but you did not offer 
sacrifice for non-existent persons; consequently at the date of this sacrifice 
Phthia was queen with at least two children. But the decree itself, 1. 36, 
praises Aristophanes for his goodwill toward king Demetrius (the name being 
here preserved) and his children—rov Baovrdéa Anyytproy Kat Tovs éyyovous 
avrod; at the date of the decree, therefore, Phthia was dead,’ and had died, at 
earliest, sometime between January 235 and July 234. Her death precludes 
us from adopting the otherwise simple hypothesis that Phthia and Chryseis 
were two names of the same woman. 

Now it is quite certain that Philip was born in 238.7 It is equally certain, 
and no one doubts, that he was legitimate. Beloch’s argument, that otherwise 
Doson would have had the better claim, and his actions would not be com- 
prehensible, suffices; but I may add that, had Philip been illegitimate, 
Polybius’ Aetolians, in their indictments of him, must have made capital of the 
fact. It is also certain that a Macedonian king in 239 could not have had 
two legitimate queens at once ;* the time for that was long past. And there 
is no real difficulty about the marriages of Demetrius II. It is pretty certain 
now that his marriage to Stratonice was in some way connected with the 
Stratoniceia at Delos, founded in 253; that he was unmarried at the time of 
the Nicaea episode, 247, and that Stratonice therefore was no longer his wife ; 
and that he did not marry Nicaea. He could therefore have married Phthia 
any time after circa 246. When he succeeded in 239 he was about thirty-six; 
if not already married he must, of course, have married immediately on his 
accession, which would agree with Philip’s age. But for Eusebius and the © 
other late evidence which will be noticed there could be no possible doubt, on 
the above, that Philip was the eldest son of Demetrius and Phthia, and one 
of the children mentioned in J.G. 11°, 1299; and that, consequently, his 
boasted relationship to Alexander (Polyb. 5, 10, 10) was, on the mother’s side, 
perfectly true. 

We must now look at the Athenian decrees of about this period which 
show erasures of Antigonid names, and see how they bear on the above 
conclusion; they are J.G. 11*, 775, 776, 780, and 790.5 No. 775 (archon 
Lysiades) need not detain us, as every one places it late in Gonatas’ reign : 


1 Dead, not divorced, otherwise the decree 
could not have praised Aristophanes for his 
sacrifice for her. 

2 Polyb. 4, 5, 3; 24, 1. Corradi’s attempt 
(Sulla data della nascita di Philippo V., Riv, di 
filol. 37, 1909, 373) to place Philip’s birth later 
by using Porphyry and Justin against Polybius 


would not affect the argument. Ferrabino’s — 
recent scheme (J/ problema dell’ unita nazionale 
nella Grecia Antica, Vol, I.: Avato di Sicione, 
1921, p. 290) takes little account of the evidence. 

5 These erasures have been specifically studied — 
by Johnson, of. cit. (see also Class. Phil. 9, 1914, 
435, and A.J. Phil. 39, 1918, 168). He thought 


was quite misconceived. 

3 I note that Corradi, Gli ultimi Aeacidi, Atti 
Acc. Torino, 1912, 192, is of a contrary opinion. 

4 See my Antigonos Gonatas, 370, n. 4. Kolbe 
would put the Nicaea episode somewhat later, 
G.G,.A., 1916, 471 sqq. ; but this, even if correct, 


he could distinguish the formulae for Gonatas — 
and Demetrius II. by their length; this is im- 
possible, for in the five inscriptions which I have ~ 
cited there are five different lengths of formulae, — 
inclusive of the two in No, 1299. ; 
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247/6, Ferguson, Kirchner, Johnson; 242-240, Kolbe. There are two proposed 
ways of filling the gap for Gonatas’ reign: Wilamowitz’, adopted in J.G. 11?, 
[al Tod Baoiréws *Avtiyovov Kat ths Bacidloons @iras], and Johnson’s, [xai 
Tov Saciréws ’Avtuydvov kal tov éyyovwv adtod]. Wilamowitz’ uses the very 
outside possible number of letters, but if Lysiades belongs to Gonatas’ reign it 
is undoubtedly correct; for as Gonatas in 247/6 had only one son living, the 
formula in his case (as it deals with existing persons) cannot refer to children, 
while no. 780 shows, as we shall see, that in his case the formula at this time 
ended with the queen’s name. 

I.G. 11, 780 (archon Callimedes). The gap is longer than that in no. 7755 
and requires sixty to sixty-two letters, with an absolute minimum, if we take 
the two shortest lines of the decree, of fifty-eight ; and the last word was 
a female name in the genitive, as the letter 5 remains. Johnson, who put 
Callimedes in 235/4, restored the formula of no. 1299, l. 10; but he over- 
looked the , which makes his restoration impossible; and as we know from 
no. 1299 that the formula in the reign of Demetrius II., both before and 
after Phthia’s death, ended with a reference to ‘children,’ no. 780 cannot 
belong to Demetrius’ reign at all; the date 246/5, where Ferguson, Kirchner, 
and Kolbe place Callimedes, must be correct. I have tried many ways of 
filling the gap, which in J.G. 112 is left blank, and am satisfied that the 
restoration I gave in Antigonos Gonatas, p. 389, is correct: [xal tod Bactdéws 
‘Avtuyovov Bacidéos Anuntpiov kal ris Bacidioons Pirals, sixty letters. I felt 
some doubt as to the use of Antigonus’ patronymic so long after his accession, 
even though it was part of his official style ;2 but I need not have, for the 
patronymic actually occurs in J.G. 117, 777, a broken fragment of the same 
(Callimedes’) year, which gives Bacuiéws Anu. . . ., and there seems no rule 
as to its use.* We get, then, the rule at Athens that, while the sacrificial 
formula for Demetrius II. ended with a reference to children, that for Gonatas, 
ciyca 247-245, ended with the queen’s name; incidentally, this guarantees 
Wilamowitz’ restoration of no. 775, unless some reason can ever be found for 
placing Lysiades in Demetrius’ reign after Phthia’s death, when the formula 
would be that of no. 1299, 1. 36. 

I.G. 11°, 776. The archon is unknown, but part of the formula remains, 
and the reference to children is certain. This shows that the restoration given 
by Kirchner in I.G. 11°, [al tod Baciréws ’Avtuydvou «lab tis Bactdic(c)ns 
[Piras cal rdv éyyoverv aitav], and his attribution of this decree to Gonatas’ 
reign, circa 246, are alike wrong ; it certainly belongs to that of Demetrius IL, 
and Johnson was certainly correct in restoring the formula of no. 1299, 1. 10, 


1 If Anunrpfov in I.G. XI. 4, 1215—[brép 
Balovréws ’Av[rvydvjov cal Baoiicons [Pidas x]al 
Anunrplou—be the crown prince, it becomes addi- 
tionally certain that the formula for Gonatas 
Cannot contain a reference to ‘children.’ But 
whether Demetrius here, in this strange form, 
does mean the crown prince is doubtful (see 
Roussel’s note), 


2 I.G. XI. 4, 1095, 1096 ; XI. 3, 298 a, 1. 85 sqq. 
(unpublished; see my Antigonos Gonatas 381, 
N. 33). 

3 Demetrius II. is given his patronymic in 
treaties (A.J. Arch., 1897, 188, no. 17), while 
Doson is not (4.J. Arch., 1896, 583; G.D.JI. 
5043), though it was part of his official style 
(.G. XI, 4, 1097). 
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[kai tod Baoidéws Anpntpiou Kjat ris Bacidto(o)ns [Doias Kai tadv éeyyovwy 
aitav]. What year it belongs to cannot be said, except that it must be earlier 
than the year of no. 1299—i.e. than Phthia’s death. 

1.G. 112, 790 (a. Lysanias). We are now in a position to learn something 
from this difficult decree, the erasure in which has never been restored.* It 
demands fifty-five letters, but the lines, though written stoichedon, are not all 
of equal length, and fifty-six is possible. Lysanias is dated 235/4 by Ferguson, 
Kirchner, and Johnson, 247/6 by Kolbe. One might restore the gap either as 
[kal Baciréws ’Avtuyovov Baciréws Anuntpiou kat Baoiticons Pinas | (fifty-five 
letters) if it belongs to Gonatas’ reign, or as [xal Bacwdkéws Anuntpiov kal 
Bactrio(c)ns Bblas cal Trav éyyovwv aitar] (fifty-five letters) if to Demetrius’, 
the omission of the o in Bacidic(c)ns being guaranteed by the almost 
contemporary case in no. 776. But I feel certain that neither is correct, as I 
do not see how, in an Athenian decree, one can omit the definite articles 
before the titles of the king and queen, as though it were in a dedication. 
Certainly other cities often omitted the definite article in decrees, as a glance 
through O.G.J.S. will show; but though Athens could omit both article and 
title in the case of kings who were enemies or barbarians, I have not found 
any case of Athens giving the title and omitting the article, and as the two 
Athenian decrees of this period where part of the formula usually erased has 
been preserved, J.G. 117, 776 and 1299, both have the definite article, and as 
I.G. 112, 780, cannot be restored without including it,and as Athenian practice 
was likely to be punctilious, I do not see how to restore the erasure in no. 790 
from the practice of other cities. If this be correct, then there is no way of 
filling up no. 790 for Gonatas’ reign; but there is an alternative for that of 
Demetrius, which I therefore propose to read: [xal tod Bacthéws Anpunrptou 
kal THs Bactrio(c)ns POias Kal tov éyyovev), fifty-six letters. There is no 
need to suppose that the omission of avréy is an accident (though it may be), 
for in Athenian grants of proxeny or citizenship to a man and his children 
we do find at least one case of a similar omission.” If this restoration be 
correct—and there really seems no alternative—Phthia was still alive in the 
year of no. 790, 235/4, and this decree therefore comes before the year 
of no. 1299, the year of her death. Consequently no. 1299 cannot date as 
early as 235/4, which we saw from the evidence supplied by no. 1299 alone to 
be the earliest possible year; the earliest date for no. 1299—i.e. for Phthia’s 
death—is therefore 234/3, and it may, of course, be a year or two later. 

Now it is not possible in any of these four inscriptions to work in the 
words xal ris Bacidicons Xpvonidos; the reader is invited to try. Indeed, the 
only inscription of the four into which the name Chryseis can be worked at all 
is no. 780, and then only in the form [«al Baovdéws Anuntpiov Kal tév éyydvev 

1 My restoration in Antigonos Gonatas, p. 417, we meet also rods éyyévous abrod (.G. 124, 654,09 
was merely a product of inadequate knowledge 667, 786); éyyévous adro, ib. 496; and Tots 
of the formulae. Johnson fillsin the formula of  ékyévois without adrov, ib. 844 =Syil.3 537, 1. 68, 


no. 776, which is far too long, Umdpxew 3’ atrds cal thy warpixny [1 ]pogeviary cai 
* The usual phrase is avrov kai éyyévous; but rots éxydvors (Soon after 200). 
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avtov Kal Bacidicons Xpvonico|s, fifty-nine letters. This simply bristles with 
difficulties, and is condemned alike by the omission of the two definite articles 
and by the extraordinary order of the words. It would also necessitate 
accepting Johnson’s chronological scheme. I cannot go into this complicated 
question here ;} but suppose we accept his dating of Callimedes, i.e. no. 780, 
in 235/4 (1 cannot myself), then, after all, the only result we reach from this 
restoration is that Demetrius married Chryseis in 235/4 after Phthia’s death, 
which must be placed the same year; earlier it cannot be, even on Johnson’s 
scheme. That is, this restoration cannot affect the conclusion that Phthia 
was queen, with children, during part of Demetrius’ reign. But to me the 
difficulties of this restoration are insuperable, and I see nothing to be said for 
it. We may, I think, say with confidence that the contemporary inscriptions 
know nothing of Chryseis, but that they do show that Phthia was queen, with 
children, till 234/3 anyhow, which is the earliest date for her death, while her 
death may be a year or two later. 

How, then, did the blunder preserved by Eusebius, that Philip was 
Chryseis’ son, arise? The answer is given by Polybius, who used the con- 
temporary Aratus. Chryseis he knows only as Doson’s wife (5, 89, 7); but he 
makes the extraordinary statement that Philip was Demetrius’ son cata diaw 
(4, 2, 5), which is equivalent to saying that he was the son cata Béow of 
somebody else, who can only be Doson. That is to say, Doson’s method of 
securing Philip’s succession was to adopt him as his son; indeed Polybius in 
a speech makes Philip call Doson his father (4, 24, 7).2. To explain Eusebius, 
then, we need only suppose that Chryseis also adopted Philip. Whether in 
any Greek law a woman could adopt is immaterial; Hellenistic queens were 
not subject to Greek law, and there were precedents, like Ada’s adoption of 
Alexander ; the most famous was the adoption of the man who was afterwards 
Ptolemy III. by his father’s second wife, Arsinoe II., which may have taken 
place in her lifetime.* Philip then had two complete sets of parents: 
Demetrius and Phthia by nature, Doson and Chryseis by adoption. And just 
as in Egypt Ptolemy III. became for ever the son of Arsinoe II., while his 
real mother dropped out and never appears in the worship of the royal house, 
so for some reason unknown Phthia’s name dropped out of our hopelessly 
mutilated tradition, and Philip went down to posterity as the son of his 
mother by adoption; indeed, until Phthia’s name turned up in a Delian 
inventory‘ it was known only from Justin’s solitary reference (28, I, 1). 


1 Johnson discovered a real difficulty in the 
Ferguson-Kirchner dating, viz. I.G. 117, 704; 
but the question is whether there are not simpler 
solutions than his alteration of Ferguson's whole 
list from 262/1 onwards. 

2 There is no ground for supposing that Doson 
and Philip were joint kings, as suggested by 
Swoboda, Heymes 57, 1922, 529, and Kougeas, 
Ed. ’Apx., 1921, 16, in the belief that the 
Epidaurus inscription ’E@. ’Apx., 1918, 115, 
no. 3, belongs to this period (it really belongs to 


303; see Wilcken, Berlin Sitzb., 1922, 122; Tarn, 
J.H.S., 1922, 198). Both writers cite Paus. 6, 
16, 3, which has no bearing on the question ; if 
it shows that Doson and Philip were joint kings, 
then it shows that Demetrius I. and Ptolemy I. 
were joint kings also! 

3 See on this H. von Prott, Rh. Mus. 53, 1898, 
472-4. 

4 B.C.H., 1911, 259, no. 51, 1.10; see Wilhelm, 
Kénigin Phthia, B.Ph.W., 1912, 314. 
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Parallels to this substitution of the adopted for the real parent occur even in 
private life. An adopted son usually described himself as vids Tod deivos Kal? 
viobeclay 88 rod Seivos, though sometimes other people did not name either of 
his fathers, and merely said ‘whoever his father may be.’* But there is a 
case of a priestess at Miletus who describes herself as daughter of her father by 
adoption, putting him first and her real father second, and then proceeds 
to trace her descent through her adopted and not through her real father ; 
apparently on adoption she even changed her name.” 

The only point now open is whether Chryseis was ever Demetrius’ wife, 
as Plutarch, Justin, and Eusebius assert. Eusebius says she was a Thessalian 
captive. There is no difficulty, as Beloch suggested, about a Macedonian king 
marrying a captive; Alexander married two. But there is great difficulty 
about Demetrius II. marrying a Thessalian captive, for so far as we know he 
was never at war with Thessaly, which first revolted after his death and was in 
large part recovered by Doson. Eusebius blunders again in making Doson 
rule as guardian, éirpo7ros,’ for the contemporary inscriptions show that he 
was king. Eusebius’ narrative, which is further vitiated by its persistent 
confusion between Demetrius II. and Demetrius king of Cyrene, is therefore 
wrong on every point except the bare statement that Doson married Chryseis. 
Plutarch is in no better case. His story (Aem. Paul. 8) is that the Macedonian 
nobles (of wpaétoe Maxedovias), the throne being vacant (advapyia), married 
Doson to Philip’s mother, and made him guardian of Philip and general, and 
subsequently king ; he was called Doson, he who is about to give, because he 
promised and did not perform. ‘This story is very late and quite impossible. 
The nobles had nothing to do with the matter; the throne being vacant, all 
lawful authority was in the hands of the army; they alone could make a 
guardian, a regent, or a king. The events of the period after Alexander’s 
death show that they were not likely to forego their constitutional power, and 
the formal crystallization of the constitutional position of the Macedonian 
people under arms into the xowov tév Maxedover (Syll.2 575), which must have 
occurred at this time,® shows that in fact they did not forego it; the xouwov 
must have been their price for electing Doson. And it is unnecessary to 
remark that the name Doson (which may not be Greek at all) can have had 
no connexion with the future participle of 8{dwys. Plutarch’s authority, 
whoever he was, put this story together at a time when the facts relating to 
the constitution of Macedonia, and the very meaning of the kings’ names, had 
been forgotten. The stories in Plutarch and Eusebius are, then, not of a 


1 Michel, 1342, warpds of av xpnuarloty; see 
IJ.G. 2, p. 376 sqq. 

2 Th. Wiegand, Siebenter Bericht iiber die von 
d, k, Mus. in Milet und Didyma unteynommenen 
Ausgrabungen, 1911, 67, no. 2: ’Aprémdos Iudetns 
Ldpopdpos Muwwi[w 'AvrA]vopos, pict dé ‘HpaxXlrov 
Tot Evavdpidov kadouuévyn Bepevixn... 1. 19 vrdp- 
xovea d¢ kal rpds marpds kal pds unrpds /// E ///.. .J 
Tod dd ’Avrivopos, duolws dé Kat mpds unrpds K.T.r. 


3 1, 239, émitporetcas érn 1B’. The figure is 
quite wrong also. 

41.G. XI. 4, 1097,.V. 2, 290, 3605 B.6une 
1904/5, p. 111, no. 11; G.D.J, 5043; B.C.H., 
1889, 47, no. 1=A.jJ. Arch., 1896, 583. 

5 Because of the change in the royal style 
from Maxeddv to cai Maxedéves; J.H.S., 1909, 
269 sqq. 
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nature to substantiate the one possible statement in both—that Doson married 
Philip’s mother, Demetrius’ widow. This statement, however, is also given by 
Justin, 28, 3, 9, and bad as Justin is, Trogus did not necessarily get it from 
Plutarch’s source; and I think it is easier to explain the origin of this story if 
we suppose that it was true in a certain sense: Chryseis did marry Demetrius 
after Phthia’s death and adopted Philip on her marriage. She was his 
‘mother’ when Demetrius died. Doson then had every reason for marrying 
her, both on account of Thessaly (if she were really a Thessalian) and as the 
simplest way of securing the succession of her ‘son’ by adopting him himself; 
doubtless he had promised this to Demetrius, and it is merely another case of 
the well-known family loyalty of the Antigonids. 

The question here examined is not without a certain historical interest, 
for it helps to explain Philip V. It has always been obvious that in one way 
he did not resemble an Antigonid; for all his qualities, he showed outbursts 
of a temper which paid no heed to consequences provided its object were 
achieved, and which led to such horrors as that at Abydus—‘ madness’ 
Polybius calls it. No Antigonid had had a temper of that sort; even cruelty 
had been foreign to the house since the first Antigonus, and his misdeeds had 
been, like Cassander’s, of the calculated kind—steps to power. Only one 
house in Hellas, the Epeirot, traditional descendants of Achilles, possessed 
that temper. It had dominated Olympias; Alexander’s will-power could not 
always restrain it. Even Pyrrhus had shown it once, and lost Sicily in 
consequence. If we did not now know that there was Epeirot blood in Philip, 
we might have guessed it from his character. 


W. W. Tarn. 
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‘AmXovs AND OumAods. 


Tue generally accepted explanation of the -zAovs (-7Ados) in these words, that it 
comes from the root pel- ‘to fold’ (Boisacq, Dict. Etym. s.v. durdoos), fails to account 
for the presence of the double o in -zAdos. May not this -rAdos be identical with 
mhovs [7Ad(F)os] ‘voyage’? In other languages a word for ‘ voyage’ or ‘ journey’ 
has faded into a word for ‘ time’ (‘ mal,’ ‘ fois’) —e.g. Serb. jedan put ‘ once’ (lit. ‘one 
journey’); Lett. vien-reiz ‘once’ (lit. ‘one journey,’ veiz being borrowed from Low 
German, in which veise had already suffered this change of meaning, cf. Endzelin, 
Bezzenberger’s Beitvige 29. 179 note). 

As the Lettish word for ‘ simple,’ viz. wienkargs, is based on an adverbial phrase 
meaning ‘once,’ which does not survive in Lettish, but appears in Lith. viengkart, so 
perhaps amos ‘simple’ is based on an obsolete phrase éva 7)6(F)ov ‘once.’ 


"Epxouat AGAIN (cf. C.Q. XV., p. 44). 

Acceptance of my contention that ¢pxouat is connected with opxéoyo. and with 
dpxw (&pxouac) would make it easier to understand how the same word comes to mean 
in Lithuanian ‘to jump’ or ‘dance’ (séAtz), and in Lettish ‘to begin’ (sakt). The 
identity of sékti and sakt, which correspond phonetically, was suspected by Leskien 
(A blaut der Wurzelsilben 374), and has been asserted by Endzelin, Zeitschr. fir vergl. 


Sprachf. 43. 25. 
prachf. 43. 25 Roperick McKENZIE. 


ENNIANA. 


Tue notorious line, ‘O Tite tute Tati tibi tanta, turanne, tulisti,’ is assigned to 
Ennius by Priscian, Isidore, and the Explanatory in Donatum, as well as by Pompeius 
in his second quotation of it. In the first, however (287 K), he, like Auctor ad 
Hevennium, Charisius, Donatus, Martianus Capella, and Plotius Sacerdos, gives no 
author’s name. There is thus some reasonable doubt whether the attribution is 
correct ; and this doubt is greatly increased by the remarks of our earliest authority, 
the Auctoy ad Herennium (1V. 12. 18): ‘Vitabimus eiusdem litterae nimiam adsiduitatem, 
cui witio uersus hic evit exemplo, nam hic nthil prohibet in wits alienis exemplis uti O Tite 
e.q.s.; et hic eiusdem poetae Quicquam quisquam e.q.s,’ This clearly indicates: 

1. That it was unusual for this author to borrow his illustrative examples (cf. 
IV. 2. 4 sqq., where he states that he prefers to make up his own examples instead 
of quoting from the best prose authors and poets as most rhetoricians do). 

2. In the particular case of the witia, however, he did permit himself to borrow. 
(Hic is the emphatic word ; in witts may be a gloss. The Teubner editor brackets 
hic.) I further suggest : 

3. That the foeta from whom the lines are taken is Lucilius. It is well known 
(see Pompeius, 289. 10 K) that Lucilius did not merely draw up a list of one hundred 
solecisms, but described or illustrated them. And nothing is more natural than to 
suppose that those illustrations took the form of parodies of Ennius. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that Lucilius played the part of Aristophanes to the Euripides 
of Ennius ; and such a subject as an essay on ‘how not to do it’ would give him an 
opportunity too good to miss (on the whole question, cf. Hardie, Res Metrica, p. 4). 
These parodies may have been taken seriously by some later grammarians, so that 
even an attribution to Ennius in our authorities need not make us accept certain 
monstrosities as genuine. It is to be noted that both Awct. ad Her. and Plotius 
Sacerdos, neither of whom mentions Ennius, give the line to illustrate a bad form, 
not simply as a figure as the others do. The metre of the second example in 
Auct. ad Her, (trochaic tetrameter catalectic) seems to have been a favourite with 
Lucilius, so there is no need to follow the editors in calling the line a dramatic 
fragment. A last suggestion which may be made is that with the realization that 
many anonymous lines which appear in the grammarians and writers on metre, and 
which have been attributed to Ennius, are in all probability the composition of the 
critics themselves (see above), we can begin the work of clearing Ennius’ text 
of much that is unworthy of him. 

Nonius 370 M: ‘Passum, dispersum solutum: Vergilius Aen. lib. I. crimibus ¢.q.s. : 
Teventius in Phormione Capillus ¢.g.s.: Caecilius Synaristosis Hert wero e.g.s. Passwm, 
extensum, patens... Ennius Annalium lib. X. Aegro corde comis passis late palmts pater... 
passis ait palmis patentibus et extensis.’ Of the numerous attempts to make a hexa- 
meter from the Ennius quotation, some are too far from the MSS. and others give an 
absurd sense. A glance at the context, however, shows that Nonius has already 
dealt with the meanings of passwm, in which the word could be applied to comae; and 
his note following our line shows clearly that it is intended to illustrate the second 
meaning only, which applies well to palmae but not at all to comae. I therefore 
suggest that comis should be omitted as a mistaken reminiscence of the previous 
section (or possibly as the remains of a note intended to remind the reader that 
comis passis was a phrase that might be used as well as cvinibus or capillis passis), and 
pater placed where comis now stands. Having been ousted from its proper position 
by the wrongly inserted comis, it was placed later in the quotation when its loss was 
discovered. I further suggest that pater, which seems to be invariably regarded as 
vocative, is nominative, and that the whole fragment might be restored : 
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«Sut doses aegvo 
corde pater passis late palms <lacrumatus > 4 


The subject of Book X. was undoubtedly the Macedonian Wars; and a very 
natural reference for our line would be to the protests or farewells of a father whose 
son was included among the hostages demanded by Flamininus after the battle of 
Cynoscephalae. Valmaggi (Q. Enni. J Frammenti degli Annali, p. 100) also suggests 
that the error centres in comis. His conjecture comes is not easy to understand, but 
his further remarks are perfectly sound. With the removal of coms all necessity to 
refer the fragment to a woman disappears, and carries with it whatever justification 
may have been claimed for L. Miiller’s theory that the line describes Sophonisba, 
and that, therefore, the narrative of the Second Punic War was continued into 
Book X. 

Annales VIII.: Tibia Musarum pangit melos (Schol. Bern. ad Georg. IV. 72). 
This fragment is usually interpreted as a reference to either : 

1. The Ouatio granted to M. Marcellus on his return from Sicily in 211 B.c. 
(Vahlen), or 

2. A council of the gods or banquet in Olympus. 

The first of these is greatly preferable to the second; but it does not take 
account of the word Musarum, which would be out of place in a description of the 
flutes of the Owatio (see especially Plutarch, Marcellus XXII., where there is an 
elaborate contrast between the Owatio and the Tviumphus). And there is no adequate 
reason for assuming that the Ennius passage contained a specific contrast between 
the music of war (which appears in Vergil) and the music of peace (which the 
Scholiast illustrates from Ennius) of the sort indicated in Plutarch (/.c.). The other 
interpretation is supported whole-heartedly by Pascoli (Epos, p. 40), and not rejected 
by Valmaggi (of, cit., p. 86). But Pascoli, who quotes J/. I. 602 sqq. in support of it, 
misrepresents a perfectly simple passage, seemingly from his preconception that 
Musavum depends on tibia. I suggest, however, that this is unnatural; the only 
Muse who seems to play the tibia is Euterpe, the others using the barbiton or some 
other form of the lyre. The phrase Movo(é)wv pédos is actually found in Greek, and 
it is natural to take Musarum melos together in Ennius in the sense of ‘ melodious or 
poetic song.’ This will enable us to find in the fragment a uniquely interesting 
reference to the hymn Ad Iunonem Reginam, composed in 207 B.c. by the veteran 
pioneer Livius Andronicus.? It was most probably sung cum tibicine, like the early 
hymns in honour of the heroic dead, when it was performed by the choir of girls ; 
hence the fidia of the text. The word pangit in this metaphorical connexion is most 
commonly used of the author; but the not unnatural transference to the instrument 
is helped by the fact that melos can mean either the words or the tune. The words 
may form part of a piwm wotwm addressed to Juno herself, and perhaps introduced by 
the line Optuma caelicolum, Saturnia, magna dearum, which is usually placed near them. 
The goddess’ favour would thus be solicited by drawing her attention to the service 
being performed in her honour. Or the fragment may belong to the body of the 


1 The suggestion of Vahlen(Enn. Poes. Rel, 11., There seems, therefore, little difficulty in the 


p. xxxix) that Nonius is in the almost invariable 
habit of quoting whole lines of Ennius, whether 
they make complete sense or not, seems to go 
beyond the facts, There are actually a number 
of cases where portions of lines are quoted by 
him from the Annales, both with and without 
other complete lines. Especially interesting for 
our present purpose are 197 M. to, Saturno Quem 
Caelus genuit, and 66 M. 22, Rastrost dentefabrest 
capsit causa poliendi Agri, in both of which a single 
word from an incomplete line is preserved. 


arrangement Aggro Corde pater e.g.s. suggested 
above. 

2 If the conclusions of Cichorius (Rdmische 
Studien I.) that Livius was not the author of the 
hymn of 207 are accepted, the suggestions of 
personal interest made above will, of course, be 
invalidated. But even so, the general reference 
will remain the same, and the fragment can be 
understood of the special religious and literary 
event of that year. 
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narrative. But in any case some reference to Livius and his hymn was practically 
inevitable. In a very real sense the occasion was the most important in the early 
history of Latin poetry. The popular estimate of the hymn must have been very 
greatly heightened by the dramatic suddenness with which success followed it. For 
the first time literature was officially recognized by the community, for the first time 
its efforts were publicly rewarded (by the foundation of the famous but little under- 
stood Collegium Poetarum, with the Temple of Minerva on the Aventine as its meeting- 
place), Ennius must, from his residence on the same hill, have been thoroughly 
familiar with the Collegium. He was intensely aware of the dignity of the poet’s 
calling ; above all, he can hardly have failed to feel the warmest personal interest in 
the career of Livius, a native of the very town in which he received his education, 
the pioneer who may have died in the very year in which the younger poet came to 
Rome. It may well be that it was the example of Livius which first inspired Ennius 
to become a poet. His first known works are dated to 240 B.c., the year before 
Ennius’ birth, his last to 207 B.c., three years before Cato brought Ennius to the 
capital. He was thus engaged in active composition throughout the entire period of 
the formation of Ennius’ character and talents; and his fame, some reports of which 
no doubt reached the neighbourhood of his old home, must have powerfully impressed 
the young ‘ Rudinus.’ On all these grounds may we not see in our present fragment 
a reference to the poet’s great predecessor ? 

Annales III.: Ostia munitast. Idem loca nawibus celsis Munda facit nautisque mar 
quaesentibus uitam. Munda=instructa, ornata, seems, as a rule, to be the note of the 
editors, who further explain nawibus and nautis as ablatives constructed with munda. 
An interpretation so extraordinary could hardly maintain itself did the scholars who 
repeat it translate their own words into the vernacular.’ The meaning cannot be 
anything but ‘He supplied the place also (or decorated it) with ships and seafaring 
men. No parallel for munda=instructa is quoted; the interpretation seems to be 
based on the secondary meanings of the nouns mundus and munditiae. I suggest that 
munda is used in a sense which, if not quite literal, is readily derived from the literal. 
The meaning is that Ancus cleaned out the river mouth and made it ready for ships 
and sailors; that is, we are dealing with a description of dredging operations to 
provide a good harbour for the new colony. It is notorious that the channel was 
continually liable to become silted up by the quantity of solid material which the 
Tiber carried down, By the time of Sulla continued neglect had practically ruined 
the approaches ; and before Augustus established his empire merchantmen had 
almost ceased to attempt the dangerous task of putting in. Even after the establish- 
ment of the new Portus Urbis, it was found safer to convey goods by road from it to 
the Emporium at the foot of the Aventine rather than trust anything bigger than an 
ox-drawn barge to the choked and dangerous river-channel. Munda then means 
‘cleaned’ or ‘prepared by cleaning,’ and hence ‘ready for service’ (a force which 
may suggest an origin for the phrase im mundo esse or habeve); with this explanation 
nauibus and nautis are of course datives. Festus quotes the lines to illustrate the very 
point of the meaning of mundus, Unfortunately his own text is badly damaged, but 
the epitomizer supports my explanation, Mundus quoque appellatuy lautus et purus 
(143 M), words both of which mean properly ‘ freed from dirt or foreign admixture.’ 
A reasonable suggestion is that ‘the note stated that mundus could be used (of a 
person) to mean “clean” or “ well-washed”; and it may well have added that the 
word could also be used by extension of a place that had been cleaned or put in 
order.’ Cicero uses tevva puva (Sen. XVII. 59) of ground that has been cleared 
of stones and weeds. In the same way munda facit means ‘he clears out the silt.’ 
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THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE METAMORPHOSES 
CAL NV ie) Vow as 


Tue later MSS. of the Metamorphoses? of Apuleius? have received little attention. 
Hildebrand’s edition, the last to give an extensive apparatus criticus, appeared in 1842, 
and seven years later Keil? announced his belief that all the MSS. which he had seen 
in Italy were derived from Laur. 68. 2 (F), the famous eleventh century MS., written at 
Monte Cassino, and now at Florence. Since Keil, all texts have been based almost 
exclusively on F, with assistance from its twelfth4 or thirteenth century copy Laur. 
2g. 2 (#), in the enormous number of places where F is now illegible. 

Keil’s view was based chiefly on the destructive rent in fol. 160 of F (Met. VIII. 
cc. 7, 8, and 9), to which correspond a series of intentional gaps in 4, filled up by a 
later hand® inthe fourteenth century. The later MSS. are all either defective in these 
passages (there are two affected areas, on the recto and verso of the sheet), or have 
readings obviously connected with those added later to ¢. Keil held that this filling 
was conjectural and of no authority. His verdict has been generally extended to all 
later MSS., and it has been argued or assumed that all are derived, directly or in- 
directly, from F. Keil, however, unlike most recent editors, took the sensible view 
that the later MSS. might be of some value, considering the present illegibility of F. 
But he did not develop this theme. 

In 1895 G. Rossbach and J. van der Vliet independently published articles, 
claiming that the later MSS. deserved more attention than they had received. 
Van def Vliet® claimed only this, that the filling in of the lacunae in some later MSS. 
was not borrowed from ¢’s fourteenth century supplements, but was a genuine 
tradition going back to F untorn. One of the objects of my articles is to prove that 
in this van der Vliet was right. Rossbach, partly on similar grounds,” maintained 
that the Dorvillianus (5), now at Leyden, was not merely superior in some ways to ¢, 
but was actually independent of F, and was of non-Italian descent (a view which is 
wholly untenable). Next year® van der Vliet attacked Rossbach’s view of 6, but 
argued in detail that the later MSS. fell into two classes, the better of which, including 


1 The Apologia and Florida are in the same 
position as the Met. They are included in F 
and @, and rarely occur in MSS, apart from the 
Met. 

2 I have followed recent editors in keeping 
the traditional spelling Apuleius (with one f), 
because it does not seem quite certain that this 
spelling is wrong ; the evidence of inscriptions 
suggests that Apuleius may have been charac- 
teristic of Africa (see Thes. L. Lat. s.v. Appius, a 
reference which I owe to Dr. Postgate). F has 
Apuleius, and so have the best MSS. of the philo- 
sophical works. 

3 Obs. crit. in Catonis et Varronis de r. r. libris, 
Halle, 1849, pp. 77 sqq. 

4 » has generally been called twelfth century. 


Lowe, however (The Beneventan Script, 1914, 
p- 70), assigned it to the thirteenth. Rostagno 
and Schiaparelli adhere to the old dating, and 
Lowe (Class. Quart. XIV., 1920, p. 155) suggests 
the date 1200, For all this, and for a refutation 
of Rossbach’s view that ¢ is a Renaissance MS., 
see Lowe’s article. Lowe thinks that ¢, like F, 
was written at Monte Cassino. 

5 Professor Rostagno most kindly examined 
this writing for me, and made exhaustive com- 
parisons. His conclusion is: ‘Credo di non 
essere lontano dal vero attribuendo al sec. xiv.— 
forse 2* meta—quei supplementi.’ 

6 Mnem., 1895, pp. 175 sqq. 

7N.J. f. Ph. u. P., 1895, pp. 570 sqq. 

8 Mnem., 1896. pp. 210 sqq. 
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8, were derived from a copy or copies of F earlier than ¢. He reaffirmed his 
view in the preface! of his edition of the Metamorphoses. To this pioneer work 
I am deeply indebted: van der Vliet’s early death was a great: loss to Apuleian 
scholarship. 

The later Teubner editor, R. Helm,? rejected these suggestions, and discarded the 
later MSS. altogether; and his view has been generally followed. My friend, 
Professor H. E. Butler, who examined al] the MSS. of the Apologia and the Florida, 
while I was investigating those of the Metamorphoses, writes, in his edition® of the 
Apologia; ‘The numerous fourteenth and fifteenth century MSS. contribute nothing 
of real importance to the text, though, as must frequently result from the examination 
of Renaissance MSS., I have found that a number of corrections attributed to 
Renaissance and even later scholars were in reality made at an earlier date.’ E. A. 
Lowe conveniently summarizes prevailing views in his article in C.Q. 1920 (p.*151): 
‘ Of all the transcripts of F only one is of importance, and that is ¢’; though, since 
one of the objects of his article is to prove that ¢’s scribe was neither ‘ painstaking ’ 
nor ‘conscientious,’ and since he does not attempt to prove that the later MSS. are 
derived from ¢, the grounds of his confidence are not obvious. I should add that, in 
1912, C. Marchesi,‘ in publishing a,collation of the Apologia in the MS. Laur. 54. 32 
(which I call, after Butler, L1) maintained that this MS. was independent of F. His 
arguments, however, tended to show merely that Li is not a divect copy of F: he 
gives nothing suggestive of real independence. 

All these views (except Butler’s for Apologia and Florida) are based on insufficient 
knowledge, for the later MSS. of the Metamorphoses have never been systematically 
examined, though van der Vliet published important readings of a certain number, 
chiefly in the region of the rent. In the hope of throwing fresh light on the problem, 
I have obtained partial collations of all the MSS. of the Metamorphoses (thirty-eight in 
number), of whose existence I am aware. Twenty-seven of these> I have seen 
myself: of the remainder, five were kindly examined for me by Professor Butler, and 
one by the late Mr. G, L. Cheesman, who each sent me written collations of important 
passages: for the remaining five I have obtained photographs of important pages. 
Considerably more than half of these contain also Apologia or Flonda or both, and all 
these have been described by Butler in the Introduction to his Apologia. I have 
added a few details on those not described by him, but I have not attempted full 
descriptions. JI adopt Butler’s symbols, with a slight modification of form (L1 for L} 
etc.): except that, where a library has only one MS. containing Apologia or Flovida, 
but two or more containing Metamorphoses, I have added a ‘1’ to his plain letter: for 
instance Butler’s A (Ambros. N. 180) is my Az, because I need also the symbol Az. 
For the Paris and Wolfenbiittel MSS. I accept van der Vliet’s symbols. I have 
added my identifications of existing MSS. with those cited by Hildebrand: his colla- 
tions (mostly second-hand) vary greatly in merit, and are sometimes worthless: for 
the most part they give a fair idea of the geneval character of a MS., but are grossly 
inaccurate in detail. 

The following is a complete list : 


5 I must express deep gratitude to the authori- 
ties of the University Library, Leyden, the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, and the Eton College 


1 Teubner, 1897, p. xiii, But here (e.g. 
p. xviii) he seems inclined to treat 5 as the only 
MS. of this class. 


2 Metam., 1907 and 1913 ; Florida (with general 
preface), 1910. The view that the supplementa of 
the rent in VIII. 7-9 are guess-work is main- 
tained by Helm and also by Lowe, Class. Quart., 
1920, p. 152. 

3 Apulei Apologia, H. E, Butler and A. S. Owen, 
Oxford, 1914, p. Xxx. 

4 Studi ital. di filol, class, XIX., 1912, p. 294. 


Library, for sending MSS. for my use to the 
Cambridge University Library; also to the au- 
thorities of the other libraries where I have 
worked, and especially to Professor Enrico 
Rostagno, of the Laurentian Library. I must 
also thank Dr. E. H. Minns for his kindness in 
suggesting dates (from photographs) for some of 
the MSS. in the following list, 
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: Catalogue Symbol Hilde- 
Place Library, peat bey ei asad’ bese Date. 
Century, 
Florence | Biblioteca Laurenziana 68. 2 F F3 11th 
” ” Pe 29. 2 p Fr | 12th or 13th 
r ” ” 54+ 32 Li 14th 
” ” , 54. 12 L2 | Fa | 15th (1425) 
” ” ” 54. 13 L3 15th 
” ” 54. 24 14 15th (1422) 
a be - 24 sin. II Ls 14th 
* + _ 54. 14 L6 14th (early) 
” ” 84. 24 L7 15th (late) 
Milan | Biblioteca Ambrosiana N. 180 AI 14th 
” 9 y A. 144 sup. Az 15th or 16th 
Rome | Biblioteca Vaticana Vat. Lat. 2193 VI 14th (before 
1348 
9 i“ as Vat. Lat. 3384 V2 U ay) 
s ¥ y Ottob. Vat. 2047| V3 14th 
9 # Es Ottob, Vat. 2091} V4 L_ | 14th (early) 
‘a - p Urb. Vat. 199 V5 15th (late) 
p ip Mf Vat. Lat. 2194 V6 14th (1345) 
a % * Vat. Lat. 2195 va 14th (1358) 
¥ % - Pal. Lat. 1574 V8 i 15th 
Naples | Biblioteca Nazionale PV, G55 N1 14th (1396) 
rs * Es IV. Dia N2 14th (late) 
2” ” 9 IV. D. T2 N3 14th (late) 
a Biblioteca Oratoriana | Mandarini, p. 22,} N4 15th or 16th 
0. 4 
Venice | Biblioteca Marciana L.Z. 469 M1 t4th (late) 
> * % Cl. 14. 34 M2 Z | 15th (1409) 
Leyden | Bibliotheek d. Rijks-| Leid. Oud. 34 5 ) 15th (late) 
Universiteit (Dorvillianus) 
Paris | Bibliothéque Nationale Lat. 8668 P R 15th 
St. Omer} Bibliothéque Publique No. 653 S B 15th 
St. Gallen Stadtbibliothek No. 483 pe 14th (late) 
( Vadiana) or 15th 
Wolfen- Landesbibliothek Gud. Lat. 172 g Gr | 14th (late) 
biittel or 15th 
= an Gud. Lat. 30 G G2 | 14th (late) 
or 15th 
Dresden | Sachs. Landesbibliothek DC 178 1D D | 14th (1356) 
London British Museum Add. 24893 Bi p t4th 
* Burn. 128 B2 14th 
% + + Harl. 4838 B3 14th 
Eton College Library No. 147 E 15th (early) 
Oxford Bodleian Library Laud. Lat. 55 O L 14th 


| 


I have not given symbols to the extracts frorn the lost Codex Fuxensis? (once at 
Toulouse), made by Pithou in the margin of Colvius’ 1588 edition (now Res. des 
Imprimés R. 1785 in the Bibl. Nat. at Paris) which I have not seen: nor to Vat, 
Lat. 8750, a fifteenth century paper MS., containing extracts from Met, V.: and I 
ignore altogether a few other late MSS. of this commonplace-book type. 


obvious symbol D, 

2 If Hildebrand’s reports of the Fuxensis are 
correct, it was a member of what I call below 
Class II, 


1 Butler uses D for the Sandaniclensis, but as 
that MS, does not contain Met., and the Dres- 
densis does not contain Afol., it seemed simplest 
to retain here, for the Dresdensis, the old and 
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But the editio princeps, Rome 1469 (which I call a), is an important witness, and 
seems to be based on a lost MS. or MSS. Two other early editions which I have 
tested (Venice 1493 and 1498) are almost identical with «. The Second Juntine 
(1522) has some remarkable readings. It is based on a, but seems to have used both 
F and ¢ direct: it is the only early text, MS.* or printed, known to me, that adopts 
F’s marginal variant trvicipiti in III. 19. _ I have only glanced at it, but it deserves a 
full collation, for it may conceivably draw direct upon some early copy of F now lost. 

Of the MSS. not described by Butler, Az is unimportant; it contains only Met. I. 
and Met. II. up to digredevey c. 18. For V1, see, since Butler, F. Satzl in Sitzb. Heid. 
Ak.Wiss.1915, 6. 7. Abhandlung, p.77. V6, a beautiful illuminated MS., containing only 
Met., was dedicated in 1345, by the scribe Bartolomeus de bartholis of Bologna, to a 
nobleman whom I have identified as the famous Bruzio, natural son of Luchino, son 
of Matteo Visconti. The scribe informs us that the MS. was ‘read by a certain 
intelligent scholar, Peter of Gubbio.’ It is carefully written, and full of contemporary 
variants and notes: some of the variants are in the text: e.g. I. 25 ‘meo al’ myré 
magisterio mali debét coh’cei al’ malos debeo coh’ceve’: some are in the margin. P, 
g, and G(which is very imperfect) are briefly described in van der Vliet’s preface. S 
is written in a difficult Gothic hand: I am dependent for it on notes made for me by 
Professor Butler, and on the collations published by Oudendorp and Hildebrand; 
Hildebrand’s, at least, are taken from a collation made by F. Modius in 1589. I 
am not sure of the source of Oudendorp’s, which sometimes differs from Hildebrand’s. 

Apart from Hildebrand and his predecessors, I know of the following published 
collations of the later MSS. of the Metamorphoses. (1) For the most important parts 
of VIII. 7-9 (the rent in F) van der Vliet published, in Munem. 1896, pp. 210 sqq., fairly 
accurate collations of V2 V3 V4 V5 Ni Nz N3 Ai M1 M2 P g 64, and, in the preface 
to his text (1897) p. xxii, G. (2) Van der Vliet also published in his text some readings 
of P g G4, and (for books I. and II. only) V2. (3) Rossbach, in N. Jahrb. f. Phil. u. 
Pid. 1895, pp. 571 sqq., published the readings of 6 in VIII. 7-9, and some other readings 
of 8. (4) Purser in Hermathena 1909 pp. 425 sqq. published a collation of O for Met. IV, 
28—VI. 24, and a few readings from other books. 

I have not tried to collate all these MSS. fully, but I have recorded the readings 
of all in the region of F’s rent in VIII. 7-9, and in most I have collated the first 
fourteen chapters of that book. I have also collated in most MSS. three other 
selected passages of some length, and a list of important passages from all books, 
Unluckily I made this list at an early stage, when I was still hunting for traces of 
independence of F : I should make a different listnow. However, the Eton MS., the 
three British Museum MSS., and the editio princeps represent between them all im- 
portant classes, and I have checked the most interesting passages in all these, besides 
collating the most valuable, B1, completely. 

The most hopeful field of research in the textual study of the Metamorphoses is 
still the renewed collation of F and ¢, two tasks which I hope some day to complete. 
Helm’s collation of F is a wonderful piece of work, for which he deserves the deepest 
gratitude of all students of Apuleius. But the book is so long, the Beneventan script 
so tiresome, and the difficulty of deciphering large parts of F so great, that the 
keenest eye must wander at times: and in my incomplete examination of F I have 
already found over a hundred passages where I disagree with Helm: in many cases 
he is certainly wrong. Very often I should probably have missed the true reading, 
had not the evidence of the later MSS. put me on my guard. Sometimes I have 
found that van der Vliet, Eyssenhardt (1869), and even Hildebrand’s? ‘ excerptor’ 
(who ill deserves his employer’s eulogies) were right, where Helm is wrong. As for 

1 Ido not, however, know the readings of all mira accidit ut eius codicis collatio in excerptoris 


MSS. in this passage. manus traderetur, quo nemo diligentior, nemo 
2 Hildebrand, Praef., p. xii: ‘Fortuna satis accuratior esse potest.’ 
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¢, Helm does not claim to have collated it completely: van der Vliet asserts ‘¢ plene 
excussi,, and he records much that Helm ignores: but he is careless here (as always), 
and he has missed and misreported a great deal. Some of the more important points 
in which I correct van der Vliet and Helm will be mentioned in the course of these 
articles. 

At the outset, I had some hope that I might find traces of a tradition independent 
of F, especially in connexion with the famous spuycum additamentum in Met. X. 20. 
This curious fragment has recently been discussed by Butler (Apologia, p. Seis 
agree with him that it can scarcely be a medieval or early Renaissance forgery. But 
it remains, so far as I have discovered, an isolated phenomenon. It is not in F, but 
has been added to ¢’s margin by a hand which Professor Rostagno confidently 
assigns to the thirteenth century. A fourteenth-century hand has also added it to the 
margin of Lr. The original scribe of L4! (dated 1422) added it to his margin, 
clearly not direct from ¢, but from L1; and the scribe of L2, who certainly revised 
his completed MS. by collation with ¢ in 1425, took the additamentum over, and placed 
itin his own margin. Late in the fifteenth century, V5 borrowed it from L4, and 
placed it, for the first and last time, in the text. 

I can only add that the same hand, which added it to ¢, also added some genuine 
phrases dropped by ¢’s original scribe: for instance the words mel desevendi . . . ante- 
signant dropped by lipography in Met. IV. 11 (Helm, p. 82, 16 to 18). The versions 
found in ¢ and in Li differ so slightly that they doubtless come from a single source, 
and probably that of Li is borrowed from that of ¢. The chief variations are 
expiauit , expurgauit Li; conatim >, concitim Li ; tpsam >, ipsa Li. All these changes 
look like emendations. Professor Rostagno called my attention to a small inaccuracy 
in Helm’s report of the ¢ version: in the last sentence, for modicum id movule read 


modicum i (=<lud) morule. Both Lr and L4 have illud L2 tstud. If ¢ is ever com- 
pletely collated, it is conceivable that more traces of this mysterious tradition may 
there be found. 

Besides this baffling fragment, and a short passage given by three MSS. in the 
margin of Afol. 95, which I regard, with Butler, as an interpolation, I know of only 
one set of readings (closely connected) which appears to be quite independent of F. 
Rossbach, in the article* already mentioned, called attention to the fact that in V.9 
(110, 15) 6 reads glabriovem for F’s caluiovem, and that this reading is quoted by 
Fulgentius, expos. serm. ant. 17 (p. 116, 21 Helm). Van der Vliet4 pointed out in reply 
that 6 had two other readings (not in F) given by Fulgentius, pwmiliovem in the next 
line, and covagio itaque perfecto® in IV. 35 (102, 20), and he attributed all three to inter- 
polation from Fulgentius. 

Van der Vliet was certainly right, though the readings should be discussed on 
their merits. They occur in MSS. much older than 6, in fact in all those which I 
group as Class III., the most complex and impure class of all. The class includes 
(besides 8) four MSS. of the fourteenth century, N2, B2, H,® and V7 (dated 1358), 
and one of the fifteenth century, L3. These readings (except that in IV. 35) also 
occur as contemporary variants in V6 (dated 1345), probably in the hand of Peter of 
Gubbio, and in this case they are demonstrably borrowed from Fulgentius, for they 
runal’ glabriovem . & .lenem. & ibembem and al’ pumilionem . pumilionos dny lenes & eneruos. 
Fulgentius, after quoting Apuleius, writes pumuilios enim dicunt molles atque enerues, 
glabyum uevo lenem et imberbem. ‘The same hand in V6, at the beginning of the Psyche 


1 Helm quotes, besides ¢, L4’s variants (only) 3.N. J. f. Phil. u. Pad., 1895, p. 575. 
under the symbol L; these (which I have 4 Mnem., 1896, p. 220. 


checked) suffice to make it clear that Lr is their 5 Quoted by Fulgentius, ib. 36 (p. 121, 10 
source. Helm). 
2 Henceforth I shall quote Helm’s pages and 6 I have no information about the reading of 


lines in brackets—e.g. V. 9 (110, 15). H in these passages. 
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story, refers to Fulgentius’! allegory in the Mitolograe (which in the two best MSS. of 
Fulgentius immediately precedes the expos. serm. ant.) and so does an early hand in 
Bz. All three Fulgentius readings occur as variants in V2, and those of V.g in 
L4: B3 has been altered to the Fulgentius readings in V.g. Helm tacitly accepts 
van der Vliet’s view. 

There seems, therefore, to be no strong reason for supposing that any extant MS. 
is independent of F. In fact, my study of the MSS. has convinced me that they are 
all closely connected with F, and almost certainly? derived from it alone. But 
there remains, in any case, the smaller but not unimportant question, whether any 
of them have preserved F’s original text more faithfully than ¢; and, especially, 
whether any of them can prove descent from F in its unmutilated state, before 
fol. 160 was torn. I hope to prove that certain MSS. do in fact fulfil these conditions, 
and that they have a real value for the reconstruction of the text. 

This problem centres on the question of the supplementa of F’s rent in VIII. 7-9 
(182, 5 to 184, 5). Are these supplementa authentic? And, if so, do any of the 
extant MSS. represent the tradition from which they were transferred to ¢ in the 
fourteenth century ? This question requires more careful treatment than it has yet 
received. 

No extant MS. is certainly older than the writing in ¢, so that the problem 
must be solved, if at all, on internal evidence. It is however worth recalling that the 
high authority of Professor Rostagno would be inclined to assign the writing in ¢ to 
the second half of the fourteenth century. I shall show that V6, written in 1345, 
contains almost the whole of the supplementa, in a form which proves that they had 
previously been inserted in the margin of some earlier MS. which was not ¢. 

I will begin with the facts about F and ¢. The torn sheet of F (fol. 160) is 
excellently reproduced in Helm’s Florida, so that any reader can get a fairly exact 
idea of the nature of the gaps—two wedge-shaped blocks driven into the text. The 
parts of the parchment close to the tear are, however, more legible than Helm’s 
facsimile suggests. The parts of F directly affected run as follows: I do not try to 
show the length of the gaps, which I number (i) (il) ec., and I ignore most 
abbreviations. 

(a) (VIII. 7 and 8=182, 5 sqq.). ‘At illa* parentum suorum alioquin reuerens 
inuita quidem uerum religiosae neces{sitati subcumbens uultu non quidem hilaro 
uerum ... (i.) . . . | lo sereniore oboediens ut iubebatur uiuentium . . . (ii)... 
[nia prorursus inspectore immo uero penitusi. . . (iii) . . . | lis luctu ac maerore 


carpebat animum . . . (iv.) .. . | tos totasque noctes insumebat |. . . (v.) | derio, 
& imagines defuncti qu... (vi.) ...| liberi forauerat adfixos... (vii.) .. .] 
honoribus ipso se solac .. . (viil.) , . . ra | syllus praeceps alioq‘ ... (ix.)... 


temerarius | prius quam dolorem lacrimae satiarent (I heve omit most of the vest of the 
sentence) non dubitauit de nuptiis conuenire ec.’ 

(b) (VIII. 8 and 9 = 183, 18 sqq.; starting in a speech by Tlepolemus’ ghost to his sleeping 
widow) ‘uulnera illa quorum sanguinem |... (i.) . . . e® lacrimae perluerunt® Non” 
sunt tota dentium uul |... (ii) lancea mali thrasilli me tibi fecit alienum.|.. . 
(iii.) . . . dit. cetera omnemque scaenam sceleris inlumi|.. . (iv.) .. . t® illa ut 


1 Fulgentius, Mitol. III. 6 (p. 66, 1, 19 sqq., 4 The g of aliog is incomplete. 
Helm). The note in V6 is interesting : Incipit 5 This ¢ is ignored by Helm. It might be 
Jabula Psyche. Allegoriam istius fabulae ponit fabius ¢ (=ae), as the bottom is lost. 


placiadés quam vequive inter alias in libello ueteri. 6 This reading will be discussed later. 
2 The only alternative possibility is that some 7 The capital N has been erased, and a small 
are derived from F’s immediate ancestor, one substituted. Perhaps there was a full-stop 
3 Illa is Charite, whose husband, Tlepolemus, _ before N. 
has been murdered while hunting by the villain 8 This ¢ is only partly preserved. 


Thrasyllus, who is now courting her. 
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primum maesta quieuerat. toro]... (v.) . . . tiam' nunc dormiens lacrimis ema | 
. ++ (vi)... midat.2? & uelut quoddam torm]|.. . (vii-) ... (lu)ctu® redinte- 
grato prolifxum heula‘*. .. (viii.)...da® decora bchia saeuientibus palmulis 
conuerberat.’ 

It is most important to observe how ¢’s original scribe® treated these seventeen 
short lacunae. He left gaps (not corresponding in length at all accurately to those 
in F), and he made a very few restorations, mostly good. 

First for (a). Here he restored < paw >lo in (i.) and <et dies to > tos in (iv.): both 
restorations are obvious, suitable, and exactly the right length. In (viii.) he restored 
Tharsyllus for . . . vasyllus, another easy feat. On the other hand, he misread the 
ma which follows (ii.) as ma, droppedi ...and.. . lis before and after (iii.), and 
also dropped/ . . . before (v.), qu . . . before (vi.),s . . . before (vii.), the ¢ of solac 
. . . before (viii.), and the incomplete g of aliog . . . before (ix.). He is also univers- 
ally held to have dropped the whole of temevavius after (ix.) (the first four letters are 
not easy to read in F), and he certainly did not write it in its obvious position, 
immediately before priusquam: but the evidence here is less simple than editors 
suggest, and I shall return to this point. 

In (b) the scribe attempted at most only two restorations, both somewhat wrong. 
He certainly wrote uulneva. sed lancea in (ii.), where measurement proves that F had 
uulneva. lancea. More obscure is the case of (i)... Here —he has been written before 
lacrime, and van der Vliet is certainly right (against Helm) in differentiating this —he 
from the rest of the fourteenth-century swpplementa. I think it is clearly earlier, but 
I doubt if van der Vliet is right in ascribing it to the original writing of the passage 
by the first hand. I suspect that it was added in an early revision. The gap in F 
undoubtedly requires not hae but twae. The scribe dropped... ¢ after (iv.),... 
tiam after (v.), . . . midat after (vi.), (Ju)ctu after (vii.), and .. . da decova bchia after 
(viii.). He also ignored inteyula in F’s margin. For heula before (viii.) he wrote only 
heu, as van der Vliet observed: Helm wrongly ascribes this heu to the later hand. 

These details are of great importance, as we shall see when we consider the 
supplementa added to ¢ in the fourteenth century. It is absolutely certain that no 
corrector who had nothing to guide him but » unsupplemented could have produced the 
results which I am about to describe: to take only the most striking instance, no one 
could by guess-work, without even the faint light of da or Ja to help him, have restored 
correctly the rare word intevula, It is therefore necessary for those who adopt the 
guess-work theory (though they have not, I think, observed the necessity) to assume 
that the corrector of ¢ had also before him either F itself (in its torn state), or a most 
improbably accurate copy of it. The second alternative need scarcely be considered: 
and if we adopt the first, it is at least surprising that any scribe, while so laboriously 
inspecting F, should have refrained from writing his restorations into F as well as 
into ¢. It would certainly have been obvious to him that F was here ¢’s original, 
It is even, I think, unlikely that anyone would have restored intevula from the inspec- 
tion of F in its torn state. It is small, difficult to read, far out in the margin, and not 
exactly opposite the right line. Of this anyone can judge by looking at Helm’s 
facsimile. 

It is also desirable to observe the following mistakes made by ¢’s original scribe 
in words and phrases not directly affected by the rent: they are important for the 


5 Orla, Inthe margin opposite /a or da the 
first hand has written ztevula. Helm is probably 


1 Helm gives id, but the # ligature is clearly 
legible. 


2 Or nidat (the m or 2 is imperfect). 

3 The top of the 7 and the end of the u are 
legible. 

4 Helm ‘heueu (uel heula).’ 
certain. 


I think heula is 


right in suspecting that F’s text had interida. 

6 @ regularly changes final ae toe. See Lowe 
in Class. Quart,,l.c., p.153. He also changes F’s 
thrasylius to tharsyllus, and his tlepolemus to 
alepolemus, 
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classification of the later MSS. VIII. 7 (182, 6 and 7) werum veligiosae necessitati F, 
uevum etiam necessitats veligiose p: (182, 12) imagines F, imaginem ¢ (not hitherto re- 
corded): (182, 14) se F seseh: VIII. 8 (183, 3) procellaque F, procellasque (not hitherto 
recorded) : (183, 6) mugitus iterans F (with vu as a first-hand marginal variant), mugitus 
veiterans (probably by a misreading of F’s vu, which clearly means rugitus : (183, 12) 
permanat F, permaneat ¢ (the ea is of unusual shape, perhaps a altered to ea by the first 
hand) : (183, 13) mortis meae F, mee mortis @ : (183, 19) perluerunt F, proluerunt >. 

This word calls for some discussion. All editors give proluwerunt as the reading 
of both F and ¢. It is however clear, even from Helm’s facsimile, that F has 
pluerunt altered to pluerunt, without even erasing the original cross-bar. But it is also 
clear that in F an upright letter by an early hand has been erased above the #. 
Professor Rostagno is convinced that this letter was /- probably, as he suggests, the 
hand that altered p to p erased the letter above the line. The intention of the scribe 
who wrote J above the fis hard to guess. Professor Rostagno thinks that he intended 
pelluerunt. 

In 184, 3 the scribe of ¢ has been wrongly accused by Helm of not reproducing 
F’s reading : the point is most important, for Helm has built on this misreading a 
very impressive argument against the authenticity of the supplementa. Helm gives the 
readings of F and ¢ correctly: they are gd da F,q dai ¢: but Helm wrongly inter- 
prets ¢’s reading as quodam. In fact, both! mean quoddam, I shall return to the 
significance of this point: it really provides a strong argument in favour of the 
supplementa. 

I now pass to the work of ¢’s fourteenth-century supplementer, who treated the 
remaining gaps as follows (making no attempt to fill the vacant spaces neatly). 

First for (a). Here in (ii.) he wrote munia, and underlined the following ma : in 
(iii.) he wrote i medullis in the gap between penitus and luctu: in (v.) he wrote Juctuoso 
dest in the gap between inswmebat and devio: in (vi.) he wrote quas ad habitum det in the 
gap between defunct and liberi, without emending to formauerat the following forauerat 
which ¢ had faithfully copied from F : in (vii.) he wrote serwitio diwinis percolens between 
adfixo and honoribus : in (viii.) he wrote tio cyuciabat— between sola and tharsyllus, and 
added wevo? after tharsyllus (182, 14), the false reading of a large class of inferior MSS. 
In (ix.) the facts are more obscure. Helm prints this supplementum as ‘quin—et de 
ipo note temari’’: but this ignores the existence of an erasure, under guim and the 
horizontal stroke which follows it. Professor Rostagno, who kindly examined this 
for me, writes that the original writing has been utterly erased, leaving no legible 
trace. Possibly an early corrector added temevarius, after a fresh inspection of F 
(where the whole word is still, with difficulty, legible): and this may have been 
erased when the full reading was inserted in the fourteenth century. I fancied at one 
time that guin— looked later than the rest of the supplementa, but Professor Rostagno 
thinks not. 

Next for (6). Here the supplementer left untouched in (ii.) the original scribe’s 
wrong restoration of wulnera. sed, and also the —he of (i.). In (ili.) he wrote Et addi 
between alienum and dit : in (iv.) he wrote nat. At between inlum and ila: in (v.) he 
wrote faciem impressa between thovo and nunc (etiam being thus entirely lost): in (vi.) 
he wrote uantibus genas cohumidat between ema and et welut: in (vii.) he wrote to inguieta 
quieti excussa luctu between torm and redintegrato, in (viii.) he wrote heu eiulat, Discissaque 
intevula decova brachia between prolixum and seuientibus. The same supplementer, as 


van der Vliet noted, wrote im pectove over inspectore in 182, 9: Helm wrongly attributes 
this emendation to the first hand of ¢. 


1 See Lowe, The Beneventan Scritt, p. 191. quid without comment. 
In VIII. 24 (178, 22) ¢ reproduces gd by 2 Professor Rostagno thinks that this wero is 
q: there Helm (as we shall see later) prints contemporary with the rest of the supplementa. 
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It is obvious that these swpplementa, if they are (to quote Lowe) ‘the result of 
clever conjecturing’ are remarkably good: and no serious objection has been put 
forward against them on internal grounds. Helm, indeed, objects! to de ipso nomine 
temevayius,on the ground that Apuleius uses many other names of obvious significance, 
without troubling to explain them. I do not feel the weight of this argument, and it 
is noteworthy that in 1913 Helm still printed de ipso nomine in his text, as the most 
plausible restoration of the passage. A much more serious argument is that which 
Helm bases on the assumption that ¢’s original scribe had accidentally substituted 
quodam for F’s quoddam in 184, 3, and that this had provoked the insertion, by ¢’s 
supplementer, of toymento in the ablative. Were this true, it would be most important, 
but, as I have pointed out, it is false. We have indeed, if we accept the supplementa, 

to suppose that F’s quoddam is a blunder (so, in Florida 2,= Helm 2, 9, F has quod da 
_ modo for quodam modo): but, since ¢ also has quoddam, the passage is really a strong 
argument against the guess-work theory. Had ¢’s corrector ‘cleverly conjectured ’ 
tormenio, he would presumably have emended quoddam to quodam. ‘The passage is, in 
fact, a perfect parallel to 182, 12, where ¢ carelessly wrote imaginem for F’s imagines. 
Here ¢’s supplementer has inserted quas ad habitum, which implies F’s imagines, but 
he has not corrected ¢’s tmaginem :“nor has he altered to formauevat the unintelligible 
fovauevat in the same sentence. 

_ The crucial question, however, as recent editors have recognized, is this: granted 
their intrinsic merits, are these supplementa of the right lengths to fill the gaps in F? 
Both van der Vliet and Helm asked the question: yet both were strangely content 
to dnswer it with guesses. 

‘ Sed aliis etiam atque etiam diffido,’ writes Helm,? ‘ quia mihi quidem spatio quod 
in F exstat non satis videntur convenire; nam v. 13 ‘‘ seruitio diuinis percolens honori- 
bus” ut aptum est Apuleiano usui dicendi . . ., ita plures nescio an habeat litteras quam 
quibus lacuna sufficiat ; v. 14 vero duo verba “ solacio cruciabat ”’ nullo modo spatium 
vacuum supplere possunt, nisi conicias verbum in F falso repetitum et deletum fuisse ; 
et sententiarum tenor cum coniunctionem exigeret, in ¢ alia manus “ uero” post 
«‘Thrasyllus” addidit, vulgata rectius in lacuna ipsa “sed,” ego, quoniam ne hoc quidem 
satis magna est amplitudine, “uerum.”’ It is obvious that such problems are not 
matters for conjecture but for measurement, especially in a hand so unfamiliar and 
tricky as Beneventan, with its ligatures and its wide a’s and t’s. Accordingly I have 
repeatedly measured all F’s gaps with a small ivory ruler marked in millimetres: and 
I have found elsewhere in F, and measured with the same ruler, all the combinations 
of letters found in ¢’s supplementa. The results made it obvious that Helm had not 
done the same: in almost every case the supplements fitted the space with the 
minutest exactitude. A large proportion can be checked by anyone in Helm’s 
facsimile: but the gaps there cannot be quite exactly measured, owing to the 
wrinkling of the parchment, which can only be judged in the original. It must be 
remembered that in (a) (i.)-(vii.) inclusive, where the gaps include ends of lines, the 
space is somewhat elastic, as the lines vary in length: the rest are more rigid. I 
have kept a record of the particular groups of letters which I measured as standards, 
but here I need only speak of points which call for some special comment, and 
particularly of the cases where ¢’s supplementa do not exactly fit F’s gaps. 

(a) (vii.) ¢’s supplement to cruciabat, Tharsyllus is too short, as Helm justly 
observes. The addition of either Sed or Veyum exactly fills the gap: in F’s hand the 
two words are identical in length. The wevo added after Tharsyllus is in direct conflict 
with F: it is a valuable indication of the immediate source of ¢’s supplementa, as I 
shall show later on. (ix.) guin et de ipso nomine fits, if we make the necessary allow- 
ance for the wrinkling of the parchment, and assume that the words were rather 


1 Florida, 1910, pp. xxxii sqq. 2 Flovida, p. xxxii. 
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closely written, as they often are in F: for instance on the next sheet (fol. 161d) the 
words sed mecquicquam frustva timovem (190, 4 and 5) are written continuously, with no 
break between the words. (b) (ii.) (wsul)neva exactly fits the space, but there is no 
room for the sed which the original scribe inserted. (iii.) Et addi(dit), with a capital 
E (common with e¢ in F, and given here by ¢’s supplementa) exactly fits. (iv.) 
(tnlumi)nat. A(t) does not fit. F clearly had tnluminauit. At, with rather a long space 
after the full stop (exactly as long as that between mmducor, At in III. 7 (57, 14= 
fol. 135) of F). (v.) faciem impressa exactly fits the space in F, if the required pro- 
portion of the mutilated etiam is also inserted. This is especially striking, since ¢’s 
original scribe dropped the remains of this etiam, and his supplementer has not included 
it. (viii.) Here it will be remembered that F reads hewla . . . of which ¢’s original 
scribe kept only few : the corrector inserted a second hew, followed by etulat. discissaque 
inteyvula decova brachia (¢’s scribe having omitted the da [or la] decova bchia which still 
stands after the gap in F). What fits F’s gap exactly is simply ¢. discissaque intert (or 
interu)—the ¢ being the last letter of hewlat, which F no doubt wrote by mistake for its 
normal form heiulat, This again is a very odd coincidence, if $’s corrector was merely 
guessing. But if he was adapting to ¢’s imperfect text the reading esulat, he may well 
have had the happy thought of making sense of ¢’s hew by expanding it to hew heu. 

It thus appears that except in six cases (I include the —he of [d] [i.]), ¢’s supple- 
menta fit F’s gaps exactly : of these six exceptions, two are due to the mistakes of the 
original scribe, and one (—ke) probably to an earlier corrector. All can be remedied 
by very slight changes: but, if ¢’s supplementa were the only evidence, such correction 
would perhaps be unscientific. In fact, however, in several of the later MSS., and 
especially in the class which I call Class I., which includes three MSS. of the four- 
teenth century, we find a continuous text, showing no trace whatever of any alteration 
or insertion. This continuous text is almost, but not quite, identical with that of ¢’s 
supplementa, and in every case but one it fits F’s gaps exactly. The one exception is (0) 
(iv.), where these MSS. agree with ¢’s supplementa in reading inluminat. At, instead of 
the inluminauit. At which the length of F’s gap demands. 

In the face of this evidence, we are surely justified in concluding that ¢’s supple- 
menta are not ‘ the result of clever conjecturing,’ but the result of an attempt to insert 
in ¢’s imperfect text the readings of a genuine tradition, derived from a copy of F 
untorn. It is obvious that, if this conclusion is accepted, the later MSS. deserve 
careful investigation. I will therefore proceed at once to the classification of the 
later MSS.: this classification is based primarily on their readings in the neighbour- 
hood of the rent, but it is fully confirmed by the evidence of the other books. 

Class IL—MSS. which have all the long supplementa (I use this phrase to describe 
supplements voughly identical with those found in ¢), in a form which exactly fits F’s 
gaps, except for the reading dJluminat, but which show no trace whatever of the 
‘short supplementa’ (which I shall describe in connexion with the other classes). I 
give below an exact statement of the readings of Class I. in the neighbourhood of the 
rent: my second and concluding article will be devoted to wider aspects of its 
character and to proofs of its general value. The Class shows indisputable traces of 
¢’s influence, but its principal source is undoubtedly a copy of F untorn: a copy, 
therefore, made not later than the end of the twelfth or the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. 

At, Bi, Li, V2, E, S, N4, a (=the editio princeps). Bi is a copy of Ar. 

The following are the most notable readings of Class I. in the neighbourhood of 
the rent: where nothing is said, it is to be understood that these MSS. agree with 
F+¢’s supplementa, except that a few easy corrections—common to ali such MSS. 
(except F and ¢), as have not omitted blocks of the text—are assumed throughout as 
normal: namely, 182, 9 i pectove, 182, 12 formauevat, 184, 3 quodam. I ignore 
unimportant differences of spelling. 
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182, 6 and 7: uerumt veligiosae necessitati, with F, against ¢: but V2 (an impure 
MS.) has inserted, after religiosae, $’s etiam, though keeping F’s order. 182, 7: hilavi 
(hilavo F $). 182, 8: widebatur (iubebatur F ¢). So Class III. and V4 of Class II. 
(6): possibly an original variant in F, which has here lost its margin: a has 
iubebatuy. 182, 9: prorsus (prorursus F ). 182, 10 (Gap [a] [iv.]) diesque totos. So 
Class III. This fits F’s gap exactly, as does also the guess of @¢’s original scribe, et 
dies totos. 182, 12 (Gap [a] [vi.]): imagines defuncti quas ad habitum det. No other 
Class agrees with F in the plural imagines. 182, 13: se (with F: ¢ sese). 182, 14: 
(Gap [a] [viii.]) cruciabat. Sed Thrasyllus. F certainly had either Sed or Verum before 
Thrasyllus. 183, 6: vugitus itevans (adopting F’s variant vu: mugitus iterans F’s text, 
mugitus veterans o: Class III. have vugitus, but combined with ¢’s veitevans), 183, 12: 
permanet (permanat F, permaneat >»): so Class III.: an emendation, not a good one. 
183, 13: movtis meae (=F, against d). 183, 18 (Gap [6][i.]): éwae (with no trace of 
¢’s he). 183, 19: proluerunt, except A1, which had? pfulerunt or ? plulerunt, altered 
to plueyunt by a very early hand (probably earlier than Bi, which has pluevunt): Br 
(followed by Lr), missing a faint stroke in A1, has sanguine for sanguinem earlier in 
the sentence. 183, 19(Gap([d] [ii.]): waulneva, Lancea. No other Class has this reading, 
which was certainly F’s. 183,21 and 184, 1 (Gap [8][iv.]): sllumonat, At illa. 184, 1 
(Gap [bd] [v.]): etiam nunc (f omits etiam, even after being supplemented). Az, Br, 
Li, V2 have on instead of nunc. 184, 4 and 5 (Gap [6][vili.]) : prolixum etulat. 
Discissaque intevula decova brachia: Bi characteristically misread A1’s abbreviated 
discissaque as discissam, which L1, not less characteristically, emended to discissa. 

It will be observed that there is little in all this to suggest the influence of ¢, 
and abundant evidence for the direct use of F, in contradistinction to ¢. It is true 
that A1, besides thrastllus, often has, for F’s thrasyllus, tharsillus, which suggests ¢’s 
tharsyllus, but it never (I think) has alepolemus, as ¢ regularly has, but tlepolemus (with 
F) or thepolemus. E has usually tvansillus and lepelemus, most deceptively altered by 
another hand to fvasillus and prepolemus: a, like E, has Lepolemus. Br (though a 
copy of Ar) often writes depolemus. I do not believe that A1’s tharsillus has anything 
to do with ¢. 

I now pass to the remaining Classes : I will briefly characterize them all, before 
entering into details about their readings in and near the rent. I usually ignore 
variants added by later hands. 

Class II. Division (a2).—MSS. which show no trace (in their texts) of the long 
supplementa, but which contain certain short supplementa, unconnected with the long 
ones, and designed, not to fill the gaps in F, but to bridge them by makeshift phrasing. 

L6, M1, M2, G, g, D, O, V8. In Met. VIII, L2 (here placed in a separate 
Class V.) was originally of this class: so too is probably L4 in Met. I., but in 
Met. VIII. L4 is of Class IV. 

Division (6). MSS. of the same Class as II. (a), but containing in their texts 
some or all of the long supplementa, with plain traces that these have been inserted at 
some period, in a text originally lacking them. They all show in addition traces of 
the short swpplementa. I shall show that a supplemented MS. of this Class probably 
conveyed to ¢ its famous supplementa. 

V6, V4, B3, N1, N3, V1, P. Nz is a copy of V4. The lost Fuxensis (if 
Hildebrand’s reports of it are correct) undoubtedly belonged to Class II. 

Class I11.—The most puzzling group, owing to their very mixed character. I have 
little doubt that they are descendants of the stock of Class I., profoundly affected by 
Class II., but it might be argued that Class II. is the original stock and Class I. the 
later influence. Extant MSS. furnish examples of scribes practising both types of 
revision. V2 of Class I., in particular, has been so thoroughly revised with the help 
of some MS. of Class II. type, that a copy of it would almost defy classification. 
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N2, V7, Bz, L3, H, 6. They are much influenced by ¢, but this influence is 
secondary. Bz is more influenced by Class II. than are N2 or V7. 

Class 1V.—MSS. derived in the main from ¢, They all possess the long supple- 
menta, but in a form which suggests, as I shall show, that their principal ancestor was 
derived from ¢ unsupplemented, and that the Class obtained the long supplementa, 
not from ¢ supplemented, but direct from Class I. I shall also show that a supple- 
mented MS. of Class IV., and not either ¢ supplemented or a pure MS. of Class L, 
probably conveyed the long supplementa to Class II. (0), from which they passed, for 
the first time, to ¢ in the fourteenth century. 

Ls, L7, V3, V5, L4 (in Met. VIII, but in Met. I. it is probably of Class II.: it 
is much defaced, and I have not investigated it deeply). L7 is a copy of L5. 

Class V.—A special class may be given to the very curious L2. We know 
from! the subscription to Met. XI. that it was originally copied from two MSS., and 
then corrected throughout by the original scribe from ‘ an excellent and most ancient 
one’ in the year 1425. In Met. VIII. the original source was almost certainly L6 
of Class II. (a): in Met. I. probably Ls5 of Class IV., but I have not gone deeply into 
this question. The ‘excellent and ancient MS.’ was undoubtedly ¢, whose readings, 
good and bad, have been transferred to the first text with almost incredible care. 
Had F and ¢ both perished since the fifteenth century, this late MS. would be in- 
comparably the most valuable in existence: as it is, it might easily prove valuable in 
cases where ¢ is defaced. I have not collated it thoroughly, and I shall only mention 
it occasionally. 

I must now state the chief features of the various Classes and Divisions (other 
than Class I.) in the rent passages: I ignore spelling variations, and most of the 
obvious blunders of individual MSS. 

Class II (a).—182, 6 and 7: uevum veligiosae necessitati, with F and I., against ¢. 
So alsoll. (6) and III. 182, 7: subcubuit (subcumbens F ¢ 1., 1V.) with II. (6) and I11. 
182, 7: quidem omitted after wultw non, with II. (b), and H of IIL, but I think no 
others: B3 of II. (b) has quidem, but misplaced (between wultw and non). 182, 7: 
hilavo, with F ¢ II. (6): the rest have hilavi, except N2 (yllave) and L3 (hylaro) both 
of III. The reading subcubuit and the omission of quidem are both consequences of a 
Jong omission which immediately follows in II (a), but in no other Class: their 
function was to make a mutilated sentence grammatical : this omission is from wevum 
paulo (VIII. 8= 182, 8) to solacio cructabat (ib. = 182, 14) inclusive. They open VIII.9 
(182,14) with Thrasyllus wevo praeceps et temevavius (lacking the sed, and the alioquin et de ipso 
nomine, of the long supplementa, and inserting evo). So II. (6), but no others: except 
that ¢’s supplementer, and ¢’s ape, the revised L2, have borrowed this wevo. 183,6: 
mugitus itevans (with F’s text, against ¢). So II. (0), except V4, which follows ¢. 
183, 12 permaneat (with ¢, against F), Soll. (b)and1V. 183, 18: twae, with I. and. 
III. (no trace of the —ke which now stands in 4). 183, 19: proluevunt (except O pro- 
tulevunt), 183, 19: sed inserted before lJancea, with II. (b), III., 1V., and ¢’s original 
scribe. This may be borrowed from 4, but it is an obvious insertion, and makes the 
sentence more commonplace: I believe that it is independent. 183, 20 and 21: the 
words from e¢ addidit to tlluminat inclusive omitted. This is peculiar to II, (a), except 
for three MSS. of II. (2), V4 and its copy N1, and B3. This omission is followed 
by the words guod audiens Charite decovas genas saeuientibus palmulis uerberabat, of which 
the first three words are an invented substitute for the first four lines of VIII. 9 
(184, 1-4), and the last five are a careless reproduction of F’s decova bchia saewientibus 
palmulis conuerbevat, This reading is intimately connected with the previous omission, 
and is again peculiar to II. (a), except for V4 and B3 of II. (4). V4’s copy Nz is 


1 ‘quem transcripst cum duobus incovruptissimis  meque cognito, corveptus deinde et emendatus per me 
exemplis (he must mean “most corrupt”) me inscio ipsum cum optimo atque uetustissimo exemplari, 1425." 
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here affected by a later marginal variant in V4, of which I shall speak when | 
discuss II. (b). It is also certain that this was the original reading of the chief 
ancestor of V6 and N3 of II. (b), as I shall show in the same place. The reading 
has affected all MSS. of III., but none of I. or IV. G of II. (a) reads uerberat, 
184, 6 and 7: (with slight variations) nec cum quoquam nocturnarum imaginum secveta 
pavticipabat, instead of F ¢$ nec tamen cum quoquam participatis nocturnis imaginibus. This 
is also the reading of V6 and N3 of II. (b), and the rest of II. (b) and III. are 
strongly affected by it. It has had no effect whatever on I. or IV. 

Class II, (b).—I can be briefer here, as I have already mentioned several points. 
It will be best to discuss the two rent passages quite separately, as in the second 
tent passage V4 and B3 of II. (b) have left the II. (a) readings unexpanded. 

In the first rent passage, the II. (b) readings are identical (apart from trivial 
spellings and individual corruptions) with F’s text + ¢’s supplementa (including the e¢ dies 
totos of ¢’s first hand in 182, 10 and 11) except for the following points, 182, 8: V4 
(alone) reads with I. and III. widebatuy for F ¢ inbebatuy. 182, 9 vursus (for F ¢ pro- 
vursus). So IIL. but I. has provsus: of IV., La reads provursus, the rest provsus, 
182, 12: imaginem quam (omitting F ¢’s defuncti). The singular imaginem ($, against 
F's imagines) is read by all MSS. of III. and IV.; and L3 of III., and V5 and Lg | 
of IV. all agree with 4 supplemented in the ungrammatical combination imaginem 
defunct: quas. ‘The true imagines defuncti quas is peculiar to I. 182, 13: V4 (with its 
copy Ni) and N2 of III. have ifse for ipso. 182, 13: sese (f, against F’s se). So 
all III. and V3, V5 of IV., but none of I. 182, 14: as already mentioned, they 
leave untouched II. (a)’s Thrasyllus wevo praeceps et temevarius. 

In the second rent passage V4 and B3, as I have said, have left the II. (a) 
readings unexpanded, except that V4 does not omit tamen in 184, 6, and perpetrates 
the egregious emendation mec tamen cum quoquam matronavum uivginum secreta partici- 
pabat (for nocturnarum imaginum): this is copied by Nr. 

The other II. (b) MSS. all embody some of the long supplementa. V6 (dated 
1345) presents the simplest case of obvious expansion. It had best be quoted in full. 
184, 1-5: At dla ut primum mesta quesievat thovo faciem impvessa etiam nunc dormiens 
lacrimis emanantibus genas comuidat et welut quodam tormento inquieta quieti excussa prolixum 
etulat discissaque interrula decova brachia sewientibus et cetera. Quod audtens charite decovas 
genas sewentibus palmulis uerberabat. nec cum coguam nocturnarum ymaginum secveta partici- 
pabat. It is obvious that Atilla . . . sewientibus et ceteva was a marginal supplement 
in a MS. from which V6 was directly or indirectly copied, and that the intention of 
its writer was that At lla . . . seuientibus inclusive should be substituted for Quod 
audiens . . . sewientibus inclusive. The scribe of N3, faced with the same problem, 
showed rather more intelligence. He substituted the same marginal version for Quod 
audiens . . . sewientibus, but he kept et ceteva,and expanded it, with perverse ingenuity, 
to et ceteva membra: his passage ends decova brachia sementibus et ceteva membra palmulis 
uerbevabat. Nec cum quoquam nocturnarum imaginum secreta participabat. V1 (Petrarch’s 
MS.) and P1, confronted with the same problem, solved it properly, by substituting 
the same marginal version for the Quod audiens passage, and dropping e¢ cetera 
altogether. Their version ends decova brachia sewtentibus palmults uerberabat; Nec 
tamen. ... 

V4’s copy N1 illustrates the extraordinarily complicated history of some of 
these supplementa. In V4 a later hand has added, throughout the Metamorphoses, many 
readings obviously drawn from V1, including a number of very individual marginal 
notes; and, among other corrections, this hand has written */. against V4’s Quod 
audiens, and has added (in V4’s margin) V1’s version of the whole passage: itself, as 
we have seen the result of a successful fusion of the two versions which V4 had 
failed to fuse, and betraying its mixed origin by various small points, especially by 
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werbevabat instead of conuerberat, and by the form of the following sentence. Nor (as 
we shall see) was even the early marginal version, embodied, with varying success, 
by both V1 and V4, itse/f (in all probability) a simple tradition, but the result of a 
still earlier fusion (in a MS. of Class IV.) of a MS. of Class I. with a copy of ¢ un- 
supplemented. The scribe of Ni has embodied this later marginal variant of V4’s 
in his text: but, not realizing that it should be substituted for the Quod audiens 
passage, he has merely inserted it before Quod audiens, so that in Ni sewientibus 
palmulis occurs twice, with only five words between, and Quod audiens Charite becomes 
wholly pointless. Finally, a late corrector of Ni, probably using an early printed 
text, based on a MS. of Class I., has attempted, by careful underlinings and 
marginalia, to clear up the mess: but, even had his directions been intelligently 
followed by a fresh scribe copying Ni, much unhealed corruption would still have 
remained. How strongly all this contrasts with the lucid simplicity of Class I.’s text ! 

All the MSS. of II. (4), except B3, V4, and Ni, have remedied the omission in 
II. (a) of the last words of VIII. 8 et addidit . . . tlluminat. 

Despite small variations, it is obvious that in the second rent passage, as in the 
first, the version of the swpplementa which has made its uneasy way into the MSS. 0 
II. (b) is a single version, with certain peculiar readings: especially the false order 
vedintegvato luctu in 184, 4. It is probable, though not certain, that the supplementa of 
the first rent passage and those of the second have entered II. (6) from one and 
the same source: if so, the indications point plainly to a MS. of Class IV, as their 
principal origin. This is especially suggested by the readings et dies totos (182, 9 and 
10), imaginem (182, 12), sese (182, 13); and by the presence in 183, 18 of hae (combined 
with ¢vae)in Vt and P. These readings, indeed, are common to Class IV. and 4, 
but the II. (4) MSS. lack (as we have seen) several of the distinctive readings of ¢ 
supplemented, and in 184, 2 they have (with mutilated F, I. and IV.) etiam, which 
¢ and its faithful follower, the revised L2 and also III. omit. I shall argue later 
that the readings of IV. in the rent passages are derived, not from ¢ supplemented, 
but from a copy of ¢ unsupplemented, revised with a MS. of I. 

Before leaving II, (6) I should add that the insertion, by ¢’s supplementer, 
of wevo after Tharsyllus in 182, 14 makes it very probable that a supplemented 
MS. of II. (b) was in fact the immediate source of ¢’s supplementa. The supple- 
menter’s retention of the false sed in 183, 19 (walneva. sed lancea) fits well with this 
theory. 

Class III.—As I have said, this is the most difficult class. I have already indi- 
cated some of its peculiarities: I will here recapitulate and complete the list. 182, 7: 
subcubuit with II. (F and the rest subcumbens): but quidem omitted (with II.) only by 
H of III. 182, 7: hilavi with I. (F and the rest—and L3 of I11.—/ilavo). 182, 8 
uidebatuy with most of I. and V4 of II. (b) (F and the rest iwbebatwr). 182, 9: vursus 
with II. (6) (F ¢ Lq of IV. provursus, I, and rest of IV. provsus). 182, 10 and 11: 
diesque totos with I, (¢’s original scribe, II. [b] and IV. et dies totos). 182, 12 imaginem 
with ¢, II. (b) and IV. (F imagines, and so I.): L3 of III. agrees with ¢ supplemented 
and V5 L4 of IV. in the ungrammatical imaginem defuncti quas. 182, 13: sese with o 
and II. (b) (F and I. se). 182, 14: Sed Thrasyllus with I. and IV. (¢ supplemented 
and II. [d] Th, wero). 182, 14: praeceps alioquin et de ipso nomine temerarius. 183, 3 
procellasque, with ¢, Ls5 of IV., and L2 corrected (procellaque F and the rest, with H of 
III.) 183, 6: vugitus (with F’s margin and L.), but veterans (with $). 183, 12: per- 
manet with I. ( permanat F, permaneat $, II. [b] and IV.). 183, 18: tuae (without hae). 
183, 19 pluerunt (? pluerunt N2)—a peculiar reading, combined, in some MSS. at least 
with sanguine (also read by Br and Lr of I.). 183, 19: wulneva. sed lancea with q, IL., 
and IV. 183, 20 and 21: et addidit . . . illuminat. 184, 1 : audiens (obviously derived 
from II. [a]) inserted between illa and wt: peculiar to III. 184, 2: non (for F [e]tiam 
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nunc), ‘The reading non for nunc they share with A1, Bi, Li, V2, but the omission 
of etvam they share only with ¢, and L2 as corrected. 
In the rest of the second rent passage, III. agree with I. against II. (b) (where I. 
and II. [0d] differ) in the form of their supplementa, but have the unique feature of 
inserting, in 184, 5, decorasque genas after decora brachia: a reading, like audiens, in 
184, 1, obviously derived from II. (a): but they read conuerberat, not (with II. [b]) 
uerbevabat. In the first sentence unaffected by the rent (184, 5 and 6), however, they 
agree with IJ. (d) in the main features of their reading, but not in the order of words, 
which is that of F, #, I. and IV: they have mec tamen cum quoquam participabat nocturnarum 
tmaginum secveta. The variations are unimportant, except that N2 omits secreta. 
This sentence, especially as it appears in N2, is one of the grounds on which I 
consider III. to be fundamentally akin to I. 

III. has other readings peculiar to itself, such as exhorruit for et horruit in 183, 2 
(a reading shared only by O of II. [a]), and licebat for licebit in 183, 11, but space 
forbids their enumeration. Some of its members have individual peculiarities, 
especially B2: which omits moctes in 182, 11, reads atque alioguin for alioquin et in 
182,14, and decoras genas (not decovasque genas) in 184, 5. This last is the reading of 
II. (a), and may represent the original reading of III. 

Class 1V. does not call for much discussion. I have already said that its readings 
in Met. VIII., and wherever else I have tested them (except for L4), make it certain 
that the whole group is derived mainly from ¢. A good instance is 182, 6 and 7, 
where they all follow ¢ against F. Whether, on the other hand, the supplementa 
which they all possess were derived from ¢ as supplemented, or were inserted, from 
another source, in a copy of ¢ unsupplemented, is less easy to say. They show no 
trace of the shorter swpplementa of II. (a), but there is no reason, in any case, why 
they should. I believe that they are derived from ¢ unsupplemented, because their 
supplementa are definitely, though slightly, superior to ¢’s in the following points, 
182,14: Sed Thrasyllus, with I.and III., against 6 and II. 183, 18: tuae hae. Ihave 
pointed out that hae probably stood in ¢ before the long supplementa were inserted, and 
that ¢’s supplementer did not trouble to alter it, or even to add tuae to it. 184, 2: 
etiam nunc, though the carelessness of ¢’s original scribe, in ignoring the surviving 
tail of F’s etiam, was not remedied by ¢’s supplementer. 184, 4: prolixum eiulat, with 
all other MSS. that contain the phrase, instead of ¢’s prolixum heu heu etulat (in which, 
as I have shown, the first two words are original, the second two due to the supple- 
menter). These facts might, of course, be explained by the hypothesis of a careful 
revision of a copy of ¢ supplemented with the help of a MS. of Class I.: but it is 
simpler to suppose that the text so revised was a copy of ¢ unsupplemented: for 
such a copy, being obviously defective, would have been more likely than a copy of 
¢@ supplemented to provoke such revision. I should add that this conclusion is 
confirmed by the fact that, though the spurcum additamentum was added to ¢ in the 
thirteenth century, yet, of the MSS. of IV., neither the two of the fourteenth century 
(Ls and V3), nor L5’s late fifteenth century copy, L7, show any trace of it: and, 
though it appears in L4 (dated 1422) in the hand of the original scribe, it is there, as 
I have shown, borrowed not from ¢ direct, but from Li: it occurs also in V5 of the 
late fifteenth century, but borrowed from L4. These facts suggest that the stock of 
IV. diverged from ¢ a century or so before it was supplemented in the rent passages. 

We have thus seen that the faithful L2, in its corrected form, is the only certain 
or even probable example of a MS. indebted in these passages to the hand which 
filled up the gaps in ¢: that hand which we are asked to consider the sole and 
irresponsible source of the whole of the long supplementa. 

It seems, therefore, that the examination of the whole body of MSS. confirms 
the opinion which I expressed at an earlier point: that in all probability the ‘ supple- 
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menta’ of Class J. are not ‘ supplementa’ at all, but the original readings of F, copied 
from that MS. before its mutilation: and that it is consequently reasonable to hope 
that the detailed examination of Class I. will throw light on dark places of F which 
even ¢ is powerless to illuminate. 

In my second and concluding article I shall prove that this hope has in fact been 
fulfilled. 


D. S. RoBERTSON. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


1 It is of course possible that MSS. of other to F. III. seems sometimes alone to have pre- 
Classes may occasionally be useful too. II., served the original reading of I. 
especially, is sometimes extraordinarily faithful 


‘TEMPORE PVNCTO,”’ 


Lvcretivs IJ. 263 ‘nonne wides etiam patefactos tempore puncto.’ ‘Tempore 
puncto’ occurs only here in Lucretius and in no other author; but ‘ puncto tempore’ 
is read in II, 456, 1006, IV. 214; ‘puncto in tempore et,’ VI. 230. ‘ Temporis 
puncto’ is found at I. 1109, and ‘ temporis in puncto’ at IV. 164, 193. ‘Puncto... 
diei’ occurs in IV. 201. ‘ Punctum’ as a noun corresponds to aropos, for a point has 
no dimensions; St. August. Ep. 205, 14, ‘atomo temporis, inquit, hoc est in puncto 
temporis quod diuidi non potest.’ ‘ Inquit’ refers to St. Paul I. Ad Covimth. XV. 52, 
where the N.T. has éy dréum and the present Vulgate ‘in momento.’ And in 
Ep. 190, 15, St. Austin says ‘summa celeritate atque atomo temporis’; and St. 
Jerome, Ep. 119, 2, ‘in atomo et in puncto temporis atque momento,’ 5‘atomus.. . 
punctum temporis est’; J. Cassian, Just. II. 7, 2, ‘puncto breuissimo’; Lact. 
Inst. VII. 12 ‘uno temporis puncto.’ ‘Punctum temporis’ or ‘atomus temporis’ 
means an instant of time that cannot be divided. 

‘Puncto tempore’ must have the same meaning; and Lindsay, Class. Quart. 
XIII. 19, and Diels, Lukvezstud. V. 50, finding Munro’s explanation unsatisfactory, 
would have ‘tempore’ written ‘tempori,’ with apocope of the letter s. This 
proposal is refuted by Lucr. VI. 230, where ‘tempore’ is followed by ‘et.’ There 
is no instance in Lucretius (and probably in no other author) of the dropping 
of s before a vowel (Randall, A.P.A. 34, Ixvi). 

In Claudianus Mamertus, De Statu Animae III. 16, the rare adverb ‘ punctatim ” 
occurs in the meaning ‘condensed into a point’: ‘collectim strictimque et ueluti 
punctatim ... redegi’; and this passage leads to the interpretation of ‘ puncto’ in 
Lucretius as ‘made into a point’ or ‘condensed into a point’; time is ‘ pointed ’— 
that is, reduced to a point or moment—and ‘tempore puncto’ means ‘atomized 
time.’ ‘Puncto’ is a regular participle, and means pointed in the sense of made 
into a point or atom. 

Lucretius had no imitators in this peculiar use of the passive of the verb, and 
he would not have used it had it not been for the atomistic philosophy. If ‘ pungere’ 
can mean ‘ make a point,’ then ‘pungi’ can mean ‘to be made into a point’; but the 
genius of the language preferred the noun ‘ punctum’ to the participle, and to make 
a point is ‘ punctum facere’ and not ‘ pungere.’ 

W. A. MERRILL, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


CVM AND CVMVLVS. 


(a) Prautus, Tvinummus, 820-823: 


salsipotenti et mulsipotenti Ioui’ fratri aetherei Neptuno 

laetu’ lubens laudis ago et gratis gratiasque habeo et fluctibw’ salsis, 

quos penes <est> mei <fosita> potestas, bonis mis quid foret et meae uitae, 
quom suis med ex locis in patriam turbis cummamt reducem faciunt. 


In 820 the corrections of Buecheler and Scaliger are accepted. In 822 the 
MSS. have guom penes me potestas ; quom for quos from v. 823, lacuna supplied by 
Klotz, met <fuit nulla>, by Leo, me <fwit saepe>. I conceive an intermediate 
stage: guom penes met <positast> potestas, which would account for the lacuna by 
haplography, as well as for the change of mez to me (posita pot- is, of course, a 
proceleusmatic foot). 

But it is to 823 that I wish to call attention. 

Two metrical points must first be fixed. The only trochee admitted into this 
passage in ‘anapaestic’ measure (820-8424) is wela in 837. It follows scindere ; and 
the verse follows another broken verse ending with frangeve malum. The trochee is 
admitted, then, only for a broken effect. In 823 no trochee can be admitted, so that 
| med ex | locis in | patriam | must be rightly printed by Lindsay. Again, the fourth 
foot here must end with the end of a word; civcum-stabant (835) is no exception. 
in | patriam urb | -em could not stand without elision of -em (as e.g. in Wagner’s text : 
in patviam uvbem usque incolumem). Leo's in | patri | -am suau | -tssumam is thus doubly 
improbable. 

But the letters uvbis cummam (cumam: PCP) admit of a simpler correction. 
There are many analogies even in this play for the expansion of cummam into 
cumula<tu>m or cumulati, and for eliciting from urbis ut bis. I propose to read: 


quom suis med ex locis in patriam, ut bis cumulatum, reducem faciunt. 


Charmides, as vv. 834, 839, show, returns doubly loaded with wealth. 
The closely parallel passage upon Neptune at Rudens 906 sqq. confirms the 


proposal : 
quom me ex suis locis pulchve ornatum expediuit, 


templis redducem, pluruma praeda onusium .. . 


(b) Tacitus, Histories, 11. 7: 
non fallebat duces impetus militum, sed bellantibus aliis placuit exspectari. 
belli ciim in} uictores uictosque numquam solida fide coalescere . . . 


The reading of M has been emended by Heraeus to bello ciuili (whom Spooner 
follows), by Meiser to bellum vuere in, by Ritter to exspectari bellum cum his. 

The words wictoves . . . coalesceve are manifestly untrue without qualification. 
The preceding words should furnish the qualification. Tacitus is fond of the 
construction of coalescere with im and the accusative—e.g. in this book, ch. 37: 
meque .. . exevcitus linguis movibusque dissonos in hunc consensum potuisse coalescere ; 
Annals, III. 38. 6: quae causa fuit ne in bellum atrox coalescerent. In our passage 
Tacitus did not write in bellum, though both words appear in the MS. His more 
forcible phrase was, I think: 


belli in cumulum wictoves uictosque numquam solida fide coalescere. 
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[bella from bellit, in then added and misplaced; cim from cati, or the following 
im perhaps displaced a final m.] Tacitus has just written, in ch. 6, tarda mole coulis 
belli of Vespasian’s massing forces. Here he says that Othonians and Vitellians, 
whichever win, will never grow together into a solidly combined mass for allied 
warfare against Vespasian. cumulus has its literal meaning; it is used figuratively 
in ch. 24: mille equites, cumulus prosperis aut subsidium laborantibus, 


(c) If these two proposals commend themselves they lend weight to the two 
which follow. If cumulatum can become cimam or cumam,and cumulum cim or ciim in, 
in the most ancient sources for Plautus and Tacitus, I may point to passages 
undoubtedly corrupt where the letters of cum occur, and where a case of cumulus 
would plausibly mend the sense. 


Lucretius V. 312: 


denique non lapides quoque uinci cernis ab aeuo, 
non altas turris ruere et putrescere saxa, 


non delubra deum simulacraque fessa fatisci . . .? (308) 
denique non monimenta uirum dilapsa uidemus 
fquaerere proporro sibi cumque senescere credasT (312) 
non ruere auolsos silices a montibus altis .. .? 


None of the many emendations has ever been found satisfactory. Munro 
rejected his own first proposal, yet Duff prints it as the only one satisfying sense: 


aevaque propovvo solidumque senescere ferrum, 


Ellis altered the second half of the proposal to silicumgue senescere petvas, which is less 
far from the MSS., but refuted by silices in the next line. The irony which Munro 
read into his second proposal, 


non monimenta widemus | quaerere proporvo sibi <sene> senesceve credas ? 


is quite alien to the context, nor, I think, could sib: have stood there. Munro 
conceives the reference to be to inscriptions seen by us upon the monuments; but 
such inscriptions as these, addressed to the passer-by, would not assert the brief 
mortality of the monument. No, the sidi is seen in a proper context at II. 979: 


sibt proporro quae sint primordia quaerunt, 


and may well have been introduced into our verse from that one. 

If either sibi or cumque is to be regarded as ‘a mere insertion,’ I am in no doubt 
which of the two to reject, for cumque makes no sort of sense, and scribes of the ninth 
century would hardly be likely to recognize it as one word. Sibi must go, and 
cumque remain to be accounted for. 

Lachmann’s proposal rejects sibi, expands cumque, and extracts quae from 
quaeveve. In three points I shall follow him. But his verse 


quae fore proporvo uetitumaue senescere cvedas 


assigns to proporro and to credas a nuance of meaning which neither can bear. Munro 
rightly declares that the force of proporvo in Lucretius is always ‘ “ then further in 
turn ” or the like.’ cvedas in face of dilapsa widemus would surely need to be crederes 
or credidisses. pvoporro, then, which none would dare to impugn, insists that v. 812 
carries the sense of v. 811 to some further point, and credas that the belief you are 
likely to hold is consistent with the witness of our eyes. Now uimci rueve and fatisct 
above are present infinitives describing a process, not a completed result, and 
dilapsa, so often used of buildings, does not mean that these have fallen to the earth 
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in fragments, but that they are in a state of disintegration, have fallen into decay, 
need restoration. [Tac. Ann. IV. 43. 6; Livy IV. 20, 7, and many inscriptions. ] 

I propose to substitute a ¢ for a yr, to reject sibi, and to expand cumque into 
cumulumque, then to read : 


denique non monimenta uirum dilapsa uidemus ? 
quae tere proporro cumulumque senescere credas. 


‘ Again, see we not monuments of great men fallen into decay? Nay, further, rub 
them, and thou wouldest believe that their mass ages.” Use sense of touch after 
sense of sight; the external disrepair of the facing is not so serious as the friability 
of the concrete core. For the construction, compare dtc quibus in tervis—et evis mihi 
magnus Apollo, etc. (Virg. Ecl. 3. 104). 

Compare the whole passage at I. 311-327, especially 315 sqq.: 


strataque iam uolgi pedibus detrita uiarum 
saxea conspicimus: tum portas propter aena 
signa manus dextras ostendunt adtenuari 
saepe salutantum tactu praeterque meantum, 
haec igituy minwi, cum sint detrita, uidemus. 
And 325: 
nec porro quaecumque aeuo macieque senescunt . . . 


(d) Horace, Odes, I. xxxii. 15: 


o decus Phoebi et dapibus supremi 

grata testudo Iouis, o laborum 

dulce lenimen tmihi cumque?y salue 
rite uocanti. 


MSS. : mihicumque as one word, The traditional explanation was that cumgue 
stood for quandocumque. The supposed analogy, not very close at best, in Horace’s 
use of quandoque breaks down ; that word, in Odes IV. i. 17 and ii. 34, and A.P. 359, 
stands to guando as namque to nam (so Housman). But why should cumque stand for 
quando- or cum- cumque rather than for wt-, ubt-, quod-, guale-, or any other cumgue ? 
Could voré stand for any of their Greek equivalents ? 

Now vite uocanti refers back to the first word of the ode, poscimuy. The ritual 
summons comes from patron to poet, from poet to lyre. Jove enjoys relaxation at 
his feast ; Phoebus has no such relaxation, but glories in Jove’s behest to sing. The 
lyre is not to Hovace ‘a sweet softening of labours,’ but to Maecenas or Augustus; to 
him it is rather the crowning labour itself. mhz, then, in v. 15 would unnecessarily 
limit vite uocanti to the poet without the patron, and would at the same time attribute 
Jove’s part rather than Apollo’s to the poet. The word comes under suspicion of 
being ‘a mere insertion,’ like the szbt before the cumgue in Lucretius (above). mht is 
not infrequently a scribe’s stopgap, as e.g. at Propertius, £/. IV. 3. 11 in all MSS. 
but the oldest. And though no such stopgap has been discovered in the Odes, such 
seem to occur in other works of Horace—e.g. A.P. 65, stevilisue [diu] palus aptaque 
vemis, where even Lindsay (with Servius) does not convince me that falas could have 
been shortened, and Bentley’s palus <pvius> accounts for the corruption: and 
Epp. I. 2. 199, pauperies immunda [domus| procul absit, where, however, no satisfactory 
emendation has been offered, and where I now diffidently propose <fio> procul. 

I do not, however, need so to argue here. The tradition mthicumque may arise 
from cumm’que, and that from cumul’que; or, again, cumulusque may have been - 
expressed cuwmutg, and -u# mistaken for m’ (see Lindsay’s Notae Latinae, p. 384: 
I. § 476, IV.). ; 

o laborum dulce lenimen cumulusque 
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gives chiastic correspondence with o decus Phoebi et dapibus ... grata Iouis, grata 
being matched by dulce in the same point of the verse. cumulus bears its figurative 
sense of ‘crown’; compare Tacitus’ phrase noted above, ‘cumulus fprosperis aut sub- 
sidium laborantibus’ (Hist. II. 24). It adds the poet’s point of view to the patron’s, 
Apollo’s to Jove’s, and vite wocanti can now include both, though the poet stands 
nearest, as is meet. 

It remains to defend the Greek use of nominative for vocative ‘in solemn 
address.’ The case is in apposition to ¢w or wos, as at Juvenal IV. 24: 


hoc tu, succinctus patria quondam, Crispine, papyro. 


Propertius appears to have the construction at Cynthia XVIII. 20: wos evitis testes, st 
quos habet arbor amores, fagus et Avcadto pinus amica deo, for it is unlikely that he 
used fagus as of the fourth declension, as Culex 141. Terence may have it at 
Phoymio III. 1. 10 (324), where Donatus writes ‘om. pro uoc.,’ but where editors alter 
amicus to amicu’s. Plautus has it, as at Asimania 655: 


di te seruassint semper, | custos erilis, decu’ popli, thensaurus copiarum .. . 


Horace appears to have it at Sat. II. 2. 107, 0 magnus risus (sc. tu). He certainly has 
it at A.P. 292, uos, 0 Pompilius sanguis, carmen veprehendite (imitated by Persius I. 61, 
wos, o patricius sanguts). 

My reasons for rejecting the emendations of Lachmann and Bentley will have 
appeared; the proposals of Sudhaus and Herwerden need no refutation. But it is 


too much to hope that so difficult a problem has been solved. 
O. L. RicumMonp. 


EDINBURGH. 


THE JONICVS A MINORE OF HORACE. 


Tue Twelfth Ode of the Third Book of Horace consists of four stanzas in this 
metre, each stanza consisting of ten feet. How these feet should be distributed into 
verses is a matter of much dispute ; but inasmuch as it does not concern me at the 
present time I shall avoid it by following certain editors of Horace and printing each 
stanza continuously. 


1. Miserarumst neque amori dare ludum neque dulci mala uino lauere aut 
exanimari metuentis patruae uerbera linguae. 

2. Tibi qualum Cythereae puer ales, tibi telas operosaeque Mineruae studium 
aufert, Neobule, Liparaei nitor Hebri. 

3. Simul unctos Tiberinis umeros lauit in undis, eques ipso melior Bellerophonté 
neque pugno neque segni pede uictus. 

4. Catus idem per apertum fugientis agitato grege ceruos iaculari et celer arto 
latitantem fruticeto excipere aprum. 


On the metre of this Ode M. Laurand, in his recent Manual of Greek and Latin 
Studies (Paris, 1918), p. 791, writes as follows: ‘ Dans cette piéce d’Horace l’accent 
coincide toujours avec l'ictus métrique.’ This utterance must be narrowly 
examined, for at the back of it is a theory. It is the theory, widely held among 
scholars of to-day, that the ancients wrote Latin verse with one eye on the quantity 
and the other on the word-accent. And our Ode has been laid under contribution for 


1 A paper communicated to the Cambridge Philological Society on February 15, 1923. 
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this very purpose by the late Professor C. T. Goodell, Chapters on Greek Metric, p. 165, 
in an argument with which I shall presently deal. When M. Laurand says that 
‘the accent’ always coincides with ‘the metrical ictus,’ he is thinking only of ionic 
feet of the form uv~-, ‘miseraérumst’ or ‘metuéntis.’ He is therefore neglecting 
forms which, like ‘ dare lidum,’ ‘ néque dilci,’ have two accents, he is raising into the 
dignity of a canon a coincidence which Professor Goodell (see below) pronounced to 
be ‘inevitable and of no significance,’ since Latin words with a long penultimate 
must in any case have their ‘accent’ on this syllable, and he is at odds with Horace 
himself, who has for ionic feet in stanza 1 ‘ lduere aut ex-,’ ‘patruae uér-,’ and in 
stanza 3 ‘melior Bel-.’ 

Professor Goodell was more subtle. After speaking of the trimeter of Terence 
discussed by Caesius Bassus, p. 655 sq., Keil, ‘exclisit réuocat, rédeam? non si me 
ébsecret,’ where every word-accent coincides with a down-beat, he says: 


‘This particular line is merely one very good illustration of a rather common 
phenomenon, common enough to show the tendency referred to above, to make accent 
and ictus fall on the same syllable in places where otherwise the rhythm would not be 
sufficiently clear. A notable case is furnished by Horace, Cavm. (II. 12, in which no 
word-accent is allowed to fall elsewhere than on one of the three beats of the ionic 
foot. Of course, as regards the accented longs, that is inevitable and of no signifi- 
cance; but in the case of the two shorts it is otherwise. And though in the sixteen 
lines of the poem there are twenty-one instances of an accented short penult or ante- 
penult, in every instance that accented short syllable is the former of the pair which 
the meter requires, never the latter, It is hard to see any reason why Horace never 
made that pair consist of the final short of one word and the accented short of a 
following iambic word, unless it was a desire to make the word-accent a help rather 
than a hindrance of the rhythm, since this was an unusual one in Latin.’ 


Professor Goodell then appeals to ‘the very next ode,’ III. 13, ‘also containing 
sixteen lines but with only twenty-four pairs of short syllables against forty pairs in 
III. 12,’ where ‘there are three pairs consisting of a short final syllable followed by an 
accented short initial syllable.’? 

Let us look into his Horatian example first. III. 13 ‘O fons Bandusiae’ is a 
‘triform quartet,’ to use the nomenclature of my Pyrosodia Latina, that is to say itisa 
four-lined combination of three different kinds of verses (Asclepiad, Pherecratean and 
Glyconic), and each of these is itself composed of different kinds of feet. But III. 12 
consists of repetitions of one and the same foot. Nor does the looseness of the com- 
parison stop here. The ‘three pairs’ of short syllables which Professor Goodell was 
regarding (‘dulci digne méro,’ ‘te flagrantis dtrox,’ ‘me dicente cduis’), occur in the 
first half of the Asclepiad only, and in order to get an analogy with a reasonable basis 
of probability the appeal should have been to the first halves of all the Asclepiads of 
Horace ; but Professor Goodell has drawn his figures not only from the Pherecratean 
and the Glyconic, but also from the second half of the Asclepiad. Lastly, the conicus 
@ nunore is a foot of three units, and if to give Professor Goodell’s thesis every chance 
we analyze the Asclepiad metre on the assumption that it contains such a foot, what 
resemblance is there between an zomicus a minove and a choriambus? Need we 
say more? 

To return to III. 12, feet of the form whose absence therefrom Professor Goodell 


1 This is intended to mean the first, third and 
fourth syllables of the foot. 

2 He refers us also to Sophocles, Oed. Tyr., 
483-512, and Aeschylus, Persae, 66-116, ‘in sub- 
Stantially’ (his ‘substantially’ conceals an 
assumption) ‘the same meter as Horace III. 12,’ 
where ‘there is no trace of such a law as Horace 
observed, In Oecd. Tyr., 483-496, for example, 


one strophe only, and excluding some cases that 
one might question, there are thirteen pairs of 
short syllables in which the former is unaccented 
and the latter accented.’ I am afraid these 
admittedly imperfect analogies from Greek trage- 
dians will not greatly influence those who reflect 
how freely Horace deals with the metres of the 
lyric poets proper. 
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regards as significant are such as might be got by writing ‘ operosae|que déae méns’ 


for ‘ operosaegue Mineruae,’ or ‘ male mora|ta figit Bel|lerophontem,’ if it is conceiv- 
able that in any circumstances Horace would have perpetrated suchathing. Nowit 
is to be observed that Horace was writing a poem, not arranging an exhibition of all 
possible variations in an ionic foot. What he admits we know; but for laying down 
what he excludes, the material we have, forty feet in all, is far too scanty. Verse 
endings such as ‘ déae méns’ violate the canon of coincidence of ictus and word accent 
which the school of Professor Goodell discovers in the last foot of the hexameter; and 
if all of Vergil had been lost except the last four-fifths of Aeneid I., fifteen times forty 
cases could have been adduced to show this ending was un-Vergilian. 

It is impossible, then, to prove that Horace avoided this form of the ionic foot. 
But that he did avoid it is possible. And this, though a mere hypothesis, shall 
presently be considered. The suggestion that the coincidence of a principal word- 
accent with the metrical ictus of the third syllable of the ionic foot makes that syllable 
more prominent, and may thus give to the reader, if he needs it, ‘a help to the percep- 
tion’ of an ‘unusual rhythm,’ is not in itself absurd. But what help is it to him to 
know that the accent must not fall elsewhere than on ome of the thvee beats of the ionic 
foot? In ‘agitéto’ (I mark accented syllables by italics) the accent may be helpful; 
but ‘dare lidum’ is distracting, and in ‘patrude wer-,’ ‘meliér Bel-,’ is it aught but a 
hindrance? If Horace designed a coincidence of accent and ictus which should bea 
guide to the reader, why does he now on the one hand leave the syllable upon which 
the ictus falls without a word-accent, and now on the other hand allow accents on 
two at least of the syllables upon which it does not fall? Surely there is but one 
conclusion. In this tonic metre at any rate the word-accent was immaterial. 

I have already hinted that to understand Horace’s handling of this metre we 
should in the first instance look not to the choric odes of the Greek drama but to 
those of his avowed models, the lyrists, of which Hephaestion Enchividion 71, 72, has 
given us specimens—from Alcman 


"Exatov pev Aids vidv tade Mooas kpoxdremAou, 


and from Alcaeus, 
"Hye SetAav ewe Tavay kakordtwv medéxourav. 


Studying these examples, and disembarrassed of the accentual fantasy, we realize 
the probability that in Horace’s treatment of this metre there were definite limits to 
the disintegration of the ionic foot by caesuras. Everyone of the forty feet in Horace, 
and of the eight feet in the Greek examples quoted above, satisfies the condition that 
the ionic foot shall be either (A) unbroken, or, if broken, then (B) broken at not more 
than a single point. ‘The admitted varieties are (a) uu —-, ‘ miserarumst’; (0) vu]—-, 
neque dulci’; (¢). u-—]-, ‘ patruae uer-’; and (d) u|u—-, of which there are two 
examples, ‘-que Mineruae’ and ‘-uit in undis.’ For since a preposition was pro- 
nounced with its following case, ‘per apertum’ belongs to the first type, and in 
‘nequ(e) amoris’ the elision (‘coniunctio uocalium’) binds the words together. In 
‘lauer(e) aut ex-’ there is nothing exceptional; for there is no breach at the elision 
and the unaccented ‘aut’ is pronounced with the following word. But ‘ (operosae)- 
que deae mens’ breaks the foot in two places. That it would disintegrate its unity 
we can both see and hear; and if Horace did avoid it, this avoidance is now perfectly 
comprehensible. It is but a consequence of the rule of the metre, which we may 
formulate anew as follows. Inthe Horatian tonicus a minove metre each foot must 
be contained in a single word or divided at one point only, which, however, may be 
after any syllable in the foot. 

J. P. PostGatTe. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LORE IN THE Z/BER GLOSSARVM. 


In the encyclopaedia portion of the Libey Glossarum the compiler introduced 
numerous historical and geographical excerpts of varying length. The writers from 
whose works the geographical extracts are primarily taken are Isidore, Orosius, and 
Eutropius; but though the compiler has in many cases appended the labels 
ESIDORI, PAVLI HOROSI, or simply OROSI, and EVTROPI to the entries, 
this is by no means always the case. A few of the excerpts are of great length ; thus, 
the longest of all, Hispania (H1 233), which is labelled PAVLI HOROSI,SVLINI, 
OROSI, fills a whole column of the Paris MS. (P.).1. Other long geographical 
entries are IT 12 (Italia),2 GA 52-4 (Gallia Belgica, Gallia Lugdunensis, Gallia),® 
and RO 105-8 (Roma).* The length of HI 233, coupled with the fact that the next 
entry (HI 234) fills half a column of P., and contains Isidore’s remarks on Spain 
(Etym. 14, 4, 28-30), has been used as an argument by those scholars who maintain 
that the Libey Glossavum is the work of a Spanish compiler.5 To this the obvious 
retort would seem to be that the presence of three passages about Gaul might with 
equal justice be used to support the view that the compilation was made in France. 
Other evidence of a ‘Spanish hand’ in certain geographical items will be given 
below, but it is of such a character that it adds nothing to the evidence for the vexed 
question of provenance. 

The short geographical glosses are mainly taken from two sources: either they 
are quotations from the above-mentioned authors and some others (e.g. Jerome), the 
lemmata being sometimes labelled, sometimes not, or else they are notes on place- 
names occurring in Vergil. Of these some are labelled VIRGILI, and are, in 
fact, marginalia from a Vergil MS. used by ‘Ansileubus’; some are marked 
DE GLS—that is to say, they are Vergil glosses incorporated in the Abstvusa 
glossary as it has come down to us, or in the earlier and larger version of that work 
which was used by the compiler of Lib. Gloss. ;° some few again are unlabelled, but 
can be identified with reasonable certainty as marginalia of a Vergil MS.7 

There remains a small residue of geographical lemmata which call for a short 
investigation, and which are the subject of this paper. 

Among the textbooks on geography which were favoured in the earlier part of 
the Middle Ages was the Cosmogvaphia of Julius Honorius, last published by Riese in 
his Geogvaphi Latini Minorves.8 Of this little work two versions have been preserved : 


1 Contains Oros. 1, 2, 69-72; Solin. 23, 1-3; 
Oros. 1, 2, 73-4; id. 5, 23, 16. 

2 Labelled ESIDORI ; it contains Etym. 14, 
4, 18-9. 

3 GA 52 (OROSI) contains Oros. 1, 2, 63; 
53 (unlabelled)=d, 1, 2, 64-53; 54 (ESIDORI) 
contains Hiym. 14, 4, 25-7. 

4 RO 105, labelled ESIDORI, but not in his 
works as they have come down to us; 106 Oros, 
2, 4, I-3; 107. A variant version of Isid. Etym. 
15,1, 1, and Eutr. 1,1; 9, 15, though the item 
is only labelled ESIDORI. 108, Isid. Etym. 
(with variations) 15, 1, 55; 9, 4, 42- 

5 In primis by Goetz; but from his latest work, 
C,.G.L.J., published in 1922, it would seem that 


he has become doubtful about the Spanish origin 
of Lib. Gloss. (cf. op. cit., p. 108). His pupil 
Wessner, however (ib., p. 331), would still appear 
to be an uncompromising supporter of this 
theory. 

6 For Vergil glosses in Abstrusa cf. Thomson, 
St. Andrews Univ, Publ, XIII., pp. 46 sqq. 

7 E.g. EN 66 ‘Enipeus: fluuium Thessali[u]ae,’ 
cf. Geo. 4, 368; and PA 312 ‘ Pantagras (-gias) : 
fluuius in Sicilia qui ante Pantagrus (?) uoca- 
batur,’ cf. Serv. auct. ad Aen. 3, 689. 

8 The latest investigation of Julius Honorius 
and his work is that of Kubitschek in Pauly- 
Wissowa-Kroll X. 1, coll. 614-28. 
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the earlier, called A by Riese, has come down to us in only one MS., but of the 
slightly later and fuller version (B in Riese) there are several early MSS. The still 
later adaptation of Aethicus does not concern us here. The Liber Glossavum contains 
six lemmata, which are clearly taken from a version of the Cosmogvaphia. On the 
whole they agree most nearly with B, but there are one or two important differences. 
All these excerpts are explanations of river names, and read as follows: ! 


BE 178 B<a>etis fluuius : nascituy in campis Hispaniae, occidit im Oceano otci- 
dental, cuvvit milia trecenta decem. 


Cf. Riese, p. 36, B 1: ‘milia CCCCX B.’ A omits this entry, and L.G, the sentence, 
found in B, about the river Singillius. 


DV 169 Durius fluuius : nascitur in campis Hispaniae, infundit in Oceano occtdentalt 
inter duos oppidos (!). Post hoc cuvvit mila quingenta octuaginta. 


Cf. Riese, p. 36,4, and B 4: ‘milia CCCCXCV B’ L.G.differs from both A and B, 
but is nearer to A. Is the barbarous ‘ inter duos oppidos’ an unintelligent abbrevia- 
tion of ‘ diuidens Galliciam et Lusitaniam’ in B? 


HI 39 Hiberus fluuius: nascituy sub Astericis (-ur-) montis Piviner wicinus inlustvans 
Hispanias. Infundit se mari iuxta Dertosaax<m>. Currit milia ducenta 
tria. 


Cf. Riese, p. 37, 4, and B 4: ‘Astyribus ...in mari... milia CCIIII B.’ This 
gloss is labelled ESIDORI, but the label clearly refers to the next lemma in L.G., 
which is from Isid. Etym. 13, 21, 31. montis has apparently been corrected to montes 
in L.G. In one important particular L.G. differs from both A and B; both the 
latter read Tarvacona. 


ME 3 M<a>eandyos: fluuius qui nascituy in campis Mesiaticis (As-), bicormius 
curvit quasi sint duo vedigentes se ad unum. Influit in mare Cicladum (Cy-). 
Curnt mila octoginta tria. 


Cf. Riese, p. 45, 1, and B 1: ‘milia DCCCXCVII B,’ otherwise B and L.G. are 
identical. 


TA 81 Tagus fluwius : nascitur in montibus Hispaniae, occidit in Oceano occtdentalt. 
Curnt nilia sescenta decem. 


Cf. Riese, p. 36, 2, and B 2: ‘campis Hisp. A, campo B, milia CCCCII B’ (but 
there is some discrepancy in the MSS.). ‘In montibus’ in L.G. is a great improve- 
ment on the other versions. The phrase ‘in campis (or -o)’ recurs regularly in 
the Cosmogvaplia, a fact from which Kubitschek would deduce that the maps avail- 
able did not distinguish clearly between high- and low-lying territory. The correction 
of L.G. is the more noteworthy, because the Tagus rises at an altitude of nearly 
6,000 feet, so that ‘in campis’ is singularly inappropriate. 


TI 13 Tiberis: Italiae fluuius nascitur ex monte Appen<n>wo ; occidit Tyrr<h>eno 
mart iuxta Romam. Currit milia XDCCCCLXXXVIIL 


Cf. Riese, p. 39, B 8: ‘in mari... milia CCCC B.’ A omits the entry. The 
addition of Italiae and tuxta Romam in L.G. shows that our compiler was proud of his 
Italian geography. The distance in both versions is of course fantastically wrong, 
since the real length of the Tiber is 245 English miles. 


1 The two versions of the Cosmogvaphia willin verbal agreement between L.G, and A or B, 
the sequel be referred to as A and B, the Liber _ or both. 
Glossayum version as L.G, The italics indicate 
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Taken as a whole, the version in L.G. shows more knowledge of Spain than 
AandB. The reference to Dertosa in HI 39 is particularly striking. This town is 
situated on the Ebro, and from here to the river mouth, a distance of twenty-two 
miles, the river is navigable. Tarracona, on the other hand, is over forty miles from 
the estuary. With regard to the estimates of length, the honours are even between 
the two versions. L.G.’s estimate for the Tagus, 610 miles (circa 575 English 
miles), is astonishingly near the true figure, which is 566 miles. But in the case of 
the Durius and the Baetis, whose real length is 485 and 375 English miles respec- 
tively, B is somewhat more accurate. The real length of the Ebro is about 450 
English miles, so that both versions are hopelessly wrong; the same is true of the 
estimates for the Maeander and the Tiber. 

The question how this version of the Cosmogvaphia came in the first instance to 
be inserted in the Liber Glossarum cannot be answered with complete certainty. That 
Julius’ work was popular is known, and one of the main reasons for this was 
doubtless, as Kubitschek suggests, due to Cassiodorus’ advice to monastic pupils to 
improve their minds by reading it.1 Moreover, it is certain that the MS. of Isidore 
used by the compiler of the Liber Glossarum belonged to the ‘interpolated’ or 
Spanish family. Hence it may be surmised that, just as the chapters on Rhetoric 
and on gems in this Isidore MS. seem to have contained additions from Julian of 
Toledo and Pliny, so the geographical portions had some additions from Julius 
Honorius. The accurate knowledge displayed about Dertosa and the mouth of the 
Ebro—though not its length—would be quite in keeping with this explanation, and 
does not therefore form an additional argument for the Spanish origin of Lib. Gloss. 

There are thirteen further geographical glosses whose source cannot be deter- 
mined with certainty. It will be convenient to consider these in three groups for 
reasons that will become obvious in the sequel : 


 & 


AU 172 Aufidus: amnis Italiae qui in Adriaticum mare orion (?) funditur 
(fundatur PF). 


This may well be a garbled version of a scholium on Verg. Aen. 11, 405. The 
last word but one was evidently corrupt in the archetype of L.G., since all the 
MSS. concur. 


CA 646 Carcharidus (Gangaridum) : amnis Armeniae. 


The item is labelled DE GLS, and a comparison with GA 94-5 and NI 50 shows 
that the interpretation really belongs to Niphates (cf. Thomson, of. cit., p. 89). The 
confusion must be put down to the Abstvusa compiler, since the mistake would arise 
when the marginalia on Verg. Geo. 3,27 and 30, were transferred to the glossary. In 
his zeal for double entry and cross-reference the compiler combined the lemma word 
of one entry—misreading it in the process—with the interpretation of another. 


MI 85 Minci<u>s: amnis Galliae Mantuam praeterfluens. 


The corrector of A(mbvosianus) makes the quaint addition ‘Ergo Mantua est 
Galia’ (cf. Verg. Eci. 7, 12, or Geo. 3, 15). This seems to be a mere variant of the 
next lemma (MI 86)—‘ Mincius: amnis Mantuam praeterfluens, ingens, flexuosus’— 
which Thomson (of. cit., p. 70) claims for the larger A bstvusa glossary. 


NO 77 Nola: ciuitas Campaniae. 


Perhaps a marginal comment on ‘ uicina Vesaeuo ora iugo’ (Verg. Geo. 2, 224) in the 
Vergil MS. used by ‘ Ansileubus.’ 


1 Cass. Instit. diu. script. 25. The passage is quoted in full by Kubitschek (of, cit., coll. 617-8). 
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PA 58 Padus: amnis qui inter Italiam Galliamque oritur; profluit ad 
Orientem uersus prope Rabennam. 


Possibly from a Vergil scholium on Aen. 9, 680; this is more likely than that the 
gloss is a shortened form of Isidore, Etym. 13, 21, 26. 


II; 


IS 9 Isara: fluuius Galliae influens R<h>odano. 

RU 244 Rutupina;: urbs Brit([tjan<n>iae. 

VA 179 Varus: fluuius qui ex Ligurtinis (-ust-) Alpibus fluit in mare 
Tyrrhenum. 


The last of these three glosses is labelled DE GLS, the other two are unlabelled. 
They have been grouped together because they may all go back to the same source. 
The form of the second lemma-word is curious, for instead of Rutupiae the derivative 
adjective in the feminine singular or neuter plural is given. But if this is a note on 
Lucan (6, 67), ‘ Rutupinaque litora feruent,’ the mistake is intelligible; the scholiast 
treated the adjective as a noun.! Pliny refers to the Vavus several times, and 
is followed by Mela, but there is no similarity between the gloss under consideration 
and these passages ; nor can Florus be regarded as the source. Where Pliny is the 
source of a Lib. Gloss, item, directly as in the case of certain lemmata dealing with 
gems, or indirectly via Isidore, the verbal correspondence between the original and 
the derived gloss is always sufficiently near to leave no room for doubt. Vibius 
Sequester in his list of river names includes the Varus (Riese, of. cit., p. 152, 9). He 
is not the source of Lib. Gloss., but, as is well known, his lists of river and mountain 
names, etc., are taken from sundry classical poets, amongst them Lucan. Further, 
in Vibius is the entry ‘ Isara Galliae currit in Rhodanum’ (tb, 149, 11). These two 
river names come from the same passage of Lucan (1, 404 and 399), and the 
suggestion may thus be hazarded that these two lemmata in Lzb, Gloss. are like 
RU 244 marginalia from a Lucan MS. The further question how such Lucan 
marginalia found their way into Lib, Gloss. is one of great difficulty, for one reason, 
because one cannot be sure that the label against the third item is not misplaced. 
That ‘Ansileubus’ used a Lucan MS. is not a feasible assumption, for then we 
should expect to find a far greater number of Lucan glosses. It is of course well 
known that many glosses in Lib. Gloss. contain quotations from Lucan, but these 
probably come from a Vergil MS, containing parallel passages in the margin? If 
the three glosses under consideration got into the Abstvusa glossary in this way, or, 
alternatively, direct into the Lib. Gloss. from a Vergil MS.—in which case the label 
is wrong—it is hard to see what Vergilian passages could have been illustrated by 
these Lucan extracts, which then would have provided the material for separate 
glosses. If the label against VA 179 is misplaced, ‘ Ansileubus’ may have got -his 
information at second hand—e.g. from the interpolated version of Isidore. But for 
the present the answer to this question must remain in doubt. 


tit 
CI 67 Cydnus: fluuius Siciliae (Cilic-) e Tuuro (Tau-) monte means (et muro P). 


The item is labelled VIRGILI, but is misplaced, for the next lemma contains 
a Vergil quotation. The Cosmographia (Riese, p. 44) mentions this stream, but there 


1 That the lemma is a gloss on Ausonius, as Lucan is. 
Parent. 7, 2 (‘tellus Rutupina’), is quite unlikely ; 2 E.g. N.H. 3, 35 (‘amnis Varus ex Alpium 
the case for Lucan is strengthened by taking the monte Caenia profusus’) ; Mela, 2, 72; Florus, 
three glosses together ; and, besides, Ausoniusis 1, 19, 4. 
not an author found in the ‘ quotation’ glosses 3 On this question cf, Thomson, of, cit., p. 54. 


oa 


— << + 
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is no resemblance between A or B and L.G. Probably the gloss is a variant 
of Isid. Etym. 13, 21, 20, but ‘ means’ is unusual. 


ME 94 Mediolanum: urbs Italiae. 

SI 45 Sicilia: insula prope Sardin<i>a<m>. 
This queer entry is labelled DE GLS. 

TE 699 Teumesius : amnis est. 


Can this originally have been part of the gloss on Rutupina above? The spelling, 
unless it is a mere blunder on the part of the scribe, is without parallel. 


ZM 5! Zmirna (Smy-): urbs Lidiae quam Meles fluuius cingit. 


Is this an abbreviation of Solinus (40, 15) or a gloss on Statius, Szlw. 3, 3, 61, 
which reached the L7b. Gloss. through an intermediate source? The former 
suggestion seems more likely, when it is remembered that extracts from Solinus 


occur elsewhere in the 172d. Gloss. 
M. L. W. Laistner. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
KiIna@’s COLLEGE. 


1 The Thames must surely be meant. Apart in Gildas, while Bede favours Tamensis, 
from the classical writers, Thamesis occurs once 


MACROBII: AITHIOPIANS AND OTHERS. 


Mr, Last’s very interesting note (Class. Quart. XVII., pp. 35-36) is so ingenious 
and the Egyptian evidence falls so pat that it deserves to be right, but I very much 
doubt if itis. In fact the Aithiopians do not stand alone, and the context of their 
longevity deserves consideration. If that context is recalled, it may appear that ‘to 
say that the legend was attached by the Greeks to the Aithiopians through their 
remoteness from the Mediterranean world is no explanation’ is itself a hard 
saying. 

The tradition, to which the Aithiopian Macrobii of Herodotus belong, begins 
with Homer and runs right through classical antiquity. They are a species of the 
genus ‘gentle savage,’ fortunate in the enjoyment of those primitive excellences, 
ethical, social, and physical, which were alleged to be characteristic of ‘natural 
man.’ Of such, who were certainly difficult to find nearer at hand, it was believed 
or pretended that the dwellers upon the extreme fringes of the known world 
consisted. 

In Homer these eoyarou dvdpov are represented on the north by the horse-milking 
Abii, the most righteous of men, and on the south by the blameless Aithiopians, to 
whose banquets the Olympian deities periodically repair. As geographical knowledge 
increased the borders of the known world were pushed back, and with them the 
hypothetical races of ‘natural man.” The Hyperboreans recede further and further 
to the north and east (the ‘Indian Hyperboreans’ of Megasthenes = the Uttara Kurus 
of Indian legend); the Seres, Indians, or inhabitants of some island in the Indian 
Ocean supplant or supplement the Aithiopians. The number and variety of these 
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semi-fabulous peoples were increased by the new inventions of travellers’ tales and 
by philosophic romancers or romantic philosophers, who found in them the convenient 
machinery for the attractive presentation of Utopias. The whole story, of course, is 
to be found, together with a collection of the pertinent references, in the second 
chapter of Rohde’s Griechische Roman. 

Now among the characteristics peculiar to this genus of ‘natural man,’ which 
recur again and again in its various species, will be found to be the physical 
attributes of abnormal height and a more than ordinary span of life. It is true, I 
think, that neither Scyths nor Aithiopians are stated by Homer to possess these 
possibly enviable peculiarities, but already Simonides and Pindar attributed to the 
Hyperboreans a thousand years of life (Strabo XV. 57, 711). Thenceforward the 
chain of testimony to the longevity of ‘natural man’ will be found to be continuous 
right through classical literature and on into the medieval, Thus in the fifth century — 
after Christ Palladius tells of Taprobane €v@a cioty ot Aeydmevor MaxpoBior (Pseudo- 
Callisthenes, ed. Miller, III. 7); and the Ophionikoi of Timokles, a peculiar species 
of the ‘natural man’ family, who derived their longevity from eating snakes, are 
echoed in the Prester John literature of the twelfth century, and in the passage of 
Roger Bacon about the dragon-taming Aithiopians who have lately arrived in 
England, France, Italy, and Spain, ‘et in istas terras Christianorum in quibus sunt 
dracones boni uolantes.’! 

Now surely the Aithiopian Macrobii cannot be explained without reference to 
this long consistent tradition. Are we then to suppose that the fons et ovigo of the 
whole business is the hypothetical mistake of ‘ Long Lived’ for ‘ Long Bows’; and 
that Hyperboreans and others were infected with longevity by Aithiopians through 
false analogy based upon an ‘ undistributed middle ’—viz. Aithiopians are Macrobii : 
Aithiopians are a species of ‘natural man’: therefore all species of ‘natural man’ 
are Macrobii? If so, the alleged mistake as to the meaning of Macrobii must have 
become accepted doctrine some time before Herodotus, if Pindar and Simonides 
knew of Hyperboreans who lived a thousand years! 

The alternative is to suppose that the Aithiopians were originally ‘ Long Bows’; 
that when they became included in the family of ‘ natural man’ the mistake that they 
were ‘ Long Lived’ was made, because Hyperboreans and others were Macrobii in 
this sense. If so, it would seem probable that the mistake occurred before Homer, 
who quite unmistakably ascribes the Aithiopians to the genus of ‘natural man’! 

Is it not a good deal more probable that longevity was a characteristic of the 
‘natural man’ from the very early days of that picturesque invention, and that 
the explanation of Ai@iores Maxpofio. is in fact to be found after all in their location 
as Eo yarot avopov ? 

W. R. Hatiipay.. 


THE UNIVERSITY, LIVERPOOL, 


1 For the 'Ogiovixo. and other classical long- 
lived snake-eaters, see Rohde, of, cit., p. 219. 
Thorndike, History of Magic and Experimental 
Science II., p. 243, first drew my attention to the 
connexion between the passage in Roger Bacon 
(cf. ibid., p. 657) and the Letter of Prestey John. 
I do not think that Bacon copied directly from 
the twelfth-century version of the Letter of 
Prester John to which Zarncke (Abhandl. d. Kgl. 


Sdchs. Gesells, d. Wiss, VII. 913) refers, but the 
matter was clearly a marvellous commonplace 
which goes right back to Timokles. This is 
worth mentioning, because it completely disposes 
of the theory of Wiener that Bacon is alluding 
(nearly two centuries before it seems actually to 
have taken place) to the migration of Gypsies 
into the countries of Western Europe. 


SUMIMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 
LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Academy at Rome. Papers and Monographs. II. 1923. 


Lily Ross Taylor, Local Cults in Etruria. The general plan of this work is 
the same as that adopted in R. M. Peterson’s Cults of Campania (Vol. I. of the 
same series, already noticed). It is rather a collection of the known material con- 
cerning the Etruscan localities than an original work, and in the preface the authoress 
disclaims any attempt to write ‘a general study of Etruscan religion.’ On pp. 29-229 
the known sites in Etruria (defined as the seventh Augustan region of Italy) are 
reviewed in geographical order from south to north, and the evidence for each given 
briefly but critically, In the first and concluding chapters (pp. 1-28; 230-254) are 
given respectively a summary of Etruscan history and a brief account of the. results 
arrived at by study of the material. Professor Taylor agrees in substance with the 
Herodotean account of the origin of the Etruscans. She holds with Pigorini that 
the Villanovians were descended from the terramara people. She supposes the 
Etruscans proper to have been relatively few in number, most of the gods worshipped 
by them in Italy to have been of native origin, and their own contribution to have 
been confined to their system of divination and to certain externals of ritual such as 


costume. Ona number of minor points she offers views of her own, mostly already 
published by her. 


American Journal of Philology. XLIV. 2. April-June, 1923. 


Maurice Bloomfield, The Avi of Stealing in Hindu Fiction. Continues ‘the 
encyclopedic treatment of Hindu Fiction planned some years ago.’ E. G. Sihler, 
Stvabo of Amaseia : His Personality and His Works. Suggests that Strabo became the 
protégé of Augustus through the influence of the Stoic Athenodorus of Tarsus, who 
taught them both; and discusses the extant work of Strabo, concluding that the 
historical and political memorabilia and the ‘cultural records’ contained in it are more 
important than the actual geography and were more interesting to the author himself. 
M. P, Charlesworth, Tiberius and the Death of Augustus. Examines the story that 
Livia and Tiberius poisoned Augustus, and suggests that it originated among the 
supporters of Julia and the elder Agrippina, but that it played its part as a source for 
Tacitus and was responsible for the bias against Livia which appears first in the 
Annals. J. Whatmough, The Abbreviation of Vester and a Vercelli MS. Adds another 
(VI. 381 in Liber Glossaywm) to the known instances of the very rare contraction 
uért, etc., for the oblique cases of Vestey; and gives a brief report of the Vercelli MS. 
of the Liber Glossavum, which is one of those not seen by Goetz. H. C. Nutting, 
Cicero: Cato Maior, 82. Discusses the interpretation of . . . tanta esse conatos .. . 
mist. . . ceynevent and suggests that, unlike the following clause, this clause is not a 
‘contrary to fact’ condition, but that the meaning is ‘they did not . . . without hope 
of immortality.’ The sense would naturally be expressed by sine magna spe immortali- 
tatis, actually found in Tusc. I. 32. H.C. Tolman, The Seoruguin Photograph of the 
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Naké-i-Rustam Inscription. Gives twenty-four emended readings of the ancient 
Persian text, based on Stolze’s photograph, and on the emended trilingual text of 
Weissbach. E. K. Rand, Note on the Vossianus Q. 86 and the Reginenses 333 and 1616. 
In deference to an article in A.J.P. XLIV. 1, withdraws the suggestion that the 
Phaedrus of Vat. Reg. Lat. 1616 once stood at the end of the Vossianus. 


XLIV. 3. July-September, 1923. 

Maurice Bloomfield, The Avt of Stealing in Hindu Fiction, Part II. R.S. Radford, 
Tibullus and Ovid, Part II. Details the great number of verbal parallels (phrases, 
half lines, etc.) which unite the ‘ Tibullus Appendix’ with the received work of Ovid, 
but which never occur in the genuine Tibullus, and adds a running commentary 
which shows in every case whether the Ovidian words and idioms are peculiar to 
Ovid or are common to Catullus, Vergil, and Propertius. W.H. Kirk, Ne and Non. 
Gives a list of ‘ volitive’ (ne-newe) and ‘consecutive’ (non-neque, etc.) negatives found 
with faceve, its compounds, and words of similar meaning, and discusses some 
examples at considerable length. W. A. Oldfather, The Date of Plato’s Laws. 
Brings forward Demosthenes XXIV. 139, (delivered 353/2), where Locri is called 
woAus edvopovpévn, to support the inference from Justin XXI. 3. 9, that Dionysius’ 
capture of the citadel of Locri took place in 352 B.c., and that consequently 
Laws I. 638b was composed later than that date. 


Hermes. LVIII. 1. 1923. 

W. Judeich, Griechische Politik und persische Politik im V. Jahvhundert v. Chr. 
H. Gomperz, Uebey die urspriingliche Reihenfolge eimiger Bruchstiicke Hevaklits. 
U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Lesefnichte. Miscellaneous notes on Lysias, 
Hypereides, Theocritus (VIII.). F. Vogel, Die Kiivzenmeidung in dev gniechischen 
Pyvosa des IV. Jahvhundevts. An attack on Blass’ view that this rule is peculiar to 
Demosthenes. MisceLLenN: W. A. Baehrens defends Mommsen’s date (93) for the 
praetorship of Pliny the Younger against Otto. R. Heinze holds that in Virgil. 
Bucol. VII. 41-44, Thyrsis is not speaking for himself, but in the name of Galatea. 


LVI. 22):.19024: 


E. Howald, Jontsche Geschichtsschrecbung. An attempt to account for the laxity 
with which Herodotus judges political treachery. H. is the product of ‘ Kaufmanns- 
kultur.’ K. Barwick, Ueber die Pyoobmien des Lukhvez. E, Maas, Diktyuna. On 
Oxyrhynchos papyrus 661. The narrative is concerned with the story of Britomartis- 
Diktynna. E. Leuze, Die Feldziige Antiochos’ des Gyrossen nach Kleinasien wnd 
Thrakien, A. Korte, Die Zeitbestimmung von Hypeveides’ Rede fiv Lykophron. Mis- 
CELLEN: J. Mussehl interprets Martial IX. 95, Alphius ante fuit coepit nunc Olphius 
esse, etc. Alphius was once Athenagoras, Alpha or Number One, but now Ath. is 
married he is a mere Omega. This contrast is common in paederastic literature. 
F. Jacoby on Pap. Ox. 1801 and Phylarchos. 


Neue Jahrbucher fiir das klassische Altertum, ete. LI./LII. 3, 4. 1923. 


3. O. Schroeder, Die Religion Pindavs. A useful sketch. R. Heinze, Die 
hovazische Ode, A subtle study of the differences between ancient and modern lyric 
poetry, between Horace and the Greeks, and between the first three books of the 
Odes and the fourth.—4. W. Schur, Zwei Fragen dev dlteren vomischen Verfassungs- 
geschichte. An elaborate discussion of the origins of the republican constitution, with 
especial reference to the Centuries, the Consular Tribunate, and the Consulate. 
Schur offers a large number of definite conclusions, lucidly stated. P. Geigenmiiller, 
Harmomen und Dissonanzen bet Dio, Plutarch und Favovin. A detailed and sympathetic 
account of the moral and philosophical views of these three men. 


THE CLASSICAL QUARTERLY 


APRIL, 1924. 


EURIPIDES’ ALCMAZON AND THE APOLLONIVS 
ROMANCE. 


THE genesis of the Greek prose romance is still in large part shrouded in 
darkness, in spite of the researches of Erwin Rohde, one of the greatest 
scholars of the last generation. The reasons are evident ; the material at our 
disposal is far too scanty, the loss of early specimens of this literary form is 
far too great to allow of a flawless reconstruction of the history of the Greek 
romance. The same lacunae have also prevented us from obtaining as com- 
plete an insight into the sources of the extant romances as would be desirable. 
Rohde conjectured that the genre was the result of a skilful combination of 
mythological narrative and adventure novel ;! Warren thought that the Greek 
prose romance had about the same origin and took the same development as 
the old French prose romance—that is, it developed out of the epic.? At all 
times scholars have been aware of the fact that the great réle which love plays 
in the Greek romance has a parallel in the tragedies of Euripides,*? who may be 
considered the first tragic poet to introduce the love theme on the stage. But 
so far as | am aware, it has not been pointed out that Euripides was drawn 
upon for whole episodes in order to enrich the plot of the novel. Yet such 
seems to have been the case for one of the best-known passages of the 
Apollonius Romance,° as I shall endeavour to show in the following pages. 

It will be recalled that Apollonius, after his marriage, sets out to sea, but 
loses his young wife after the birth of a daughter. As she is thought dead, her 
body, enclosed in a chest, is thrown overboard. Apollonius arrives at Tarsus 
and there entrusts his daughter Tharsia to a friendly couple, Stranguillio and 
Dionysias, while he goes again to sea. Tharsia receives a good education and 
grows up to be a beautiful girlk Then Dionysias grows jealous because her 
own daughter is extremely ugly. Accordingly, she has her taken to the beach 
by a slave, there to be killed. At the last minute a band of pirates land at 
that point of the coast, make a raid, and liberate the girl, only to take her on 
board their ship, and sail off with her. Dionysias, thinking her dead, has a 
monument erected to her. Some time later Apollonius returns to visit his 

1 E. Rohde, Der griechische Roman und seine 4 Ibid, 
Vorldufer, Leipzig, 1900. 5 On this work cf. Hartung, Die byzantinische 
2 F, M. Warren, A History of the Novel previous Novelle, Archiv f. d, Studium d. neueren Sprachen, 
to the Seventeenth Century, New York, 1895, pp. L (1872), p. 28; Rohde, p. 435 ; Dunlop, History 
21 sqq. of Prose Fiction, London, 1896, I. 82. 
3 Rohde, of. cit., pp. 31 sqq. 
NO. Il., VOL. XVIII. E 
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daughter, and is inconsolable on learning the news. Heagain leaves the country 
by ship and arrives at Mitylene, where he makes the acquaintance of a young 
man, Athenagoras. To console him, Athenagoras leads on board a young girl, 
an expert musician, whom he had found in a brothel. She is none other than 
Tharsia, whom the pirates had sold to the owner of the establishment. Owing 
to her musical talent she had succeeded in escaping the dangers of the place, 
and had made friends with Athenagoras. The episode ends by father and 
daughter recognizing each other. Finally he even recovers his wife, who had 
been dead only in appearance and had likewise been saved. 

It is my contention that this important episode, or group of episodes, was 
borrowed from one of the lost tragedies of Euripides, entitled Alcmaeon Its 
content was fortunately summarized by Apollodorus, as follows :? 

Hupurtdns 5é dnow ’AAKpaiwva cata Tov THs pavias ypovov éx Mayrods Tet- 
pectou traidas Svo yervncar, ’Apdiroyov Kal Ovyatépa Tisiovny, kouicavra Se eis 
KopivOov ta Bpépyn Sodvat tpéherv Kopwliwv Baciret Kpéovts, cat Thy pev 
Tiowpovnv Sveveyxodcay evpoppia tro ths Kpéovros yuvaicds ateutrorAnOjvas, 
Sedorxvias 7 Kpéwv abtiy yaperny tomontar: tov 6é ’AXKpaiwva ayopdcavta 
TavTny éxew ovx elddta THY éavTod Ovyatépa Oepdmawav, Trapayevopevov Sé eis 
KopwOov émt thy tov tTéxvwv atraitnow Kat Tov viov Koutcacbat. 

The chief differences between the narrative of the romance and the 
tragedy of Euripides are: (1) In Euripides the father loses and recovers his 
daughter and his son, in the romance his daughter and his wife. (2) In 
Euripides the jealous wife fears that the heroine may deprive her of her hus- 
band’s love, in the romance she is jealous of her adopted daughter because 
she is more beautiful than her own child. (3) Euripides says nothing about the 
pirates and the brothel ; the jealous wife of the foster-father sells her directly 
asa slave, and the girl’s own father buys her without knowing her. (4) To the 
royal miliew of the tragedy corresponds a more bourgeois one in the romance. 

All these changes, especially 3 and 4, are perfectly intelligible from the 
standpoint of the technique peculiar to the Greek novel. Thus the inter- 
ference of the pirates and the girl in the brothel would have been impossible 
on the classical stage; but both fitted into the romance admirably, such 
episodes belonging to the stock-in-trade of the late Greek romancer. The second 
difference is due to the influence of a widespread fairy-tale type.® 

To conclude, there can be no reasonable doubt that the episode or group 
of episodes under discussion is a literary borrowing, and that the author of 
the romance drew on the Alcmaeon of Euripides for this part of his work, 
adding to the more simple plot of the tragic poet and complicating the action 
by new adventures which suited the taste of a late Greek public. 


ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KRAPPE. 
Frat River, Mo., 


U.S.A 
1 Tragicorum Gyaecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. 3 A, Aarne, Verzeichnis der Marchentypen, Hel- 
Nauck?, pp. 479 sqq. sinki, 1911, types 403A; 510A; 511. 


2 Bibl, Il. 7. 7. 


PVBLIVS CLODIVS AND THE ACTS OF CAESAR. 


De domo, § 40: 

‘Tu tuo praecipitante iam et debilitato tribunatu auspiciorum 
patronus subito exstitisti . . .; tibi M. Bibulus quaerenti se de caelo 
seruasse respondit idemque in contione dixit, ab Appio tuo fratre pro- 
ductus, te omnino, quod contra auspicia adoptatus esses, tribunum 
non fuisse. tua denique omnis actio posterioribus mensibus fuit, 
omnia quae C. Caesar egisset, quod contra auspicia essent acta, per 
senatum rescindi oportere; quod si fieret, dicebas te tuis umeris me 
custodem urbis in urbem relaturum.’ 


On the strength of this passage historians have assumed that Clodius in 
58 B.c. had turned against Caesar and seriously intended to rescind his acts. 

Thus Heitland' says: ‘Anyhow he was no longer on terms with the 
triumvirs. He ended his year of office by a wild attack upon Caesar and his 
Julian laws as being illegally carried.’ 

Ferrero” has the same view: ‘ Clodius adopted the most unexpected of all 
his many devices. He turned against his old master, Caesar, and made advances 
to the Conservatives, promising to declare Caesar’s laws null and void.’ 

So also Meyer says:* ‘ Clodius was far from considering himself a mere 
tool of the men in power; as these had used him, so he had used them for his 
own purposes. Now that Caesar was in Gaul, Clodius had no further need to 
censider him,’ and, again, ‘ Clodius also attacked Caesar; he declared his laws 
invalid... . 

No one, however, has attempted to explain how exactly Clodius hoped to 
benefit himself by this mad-dog policy, or has, in fact, treated him as a 
reasonable being. 

It is the object of this paper to suggest that De domo, 40 admits of a very 
different interpretation from the above; that the policy of Clodius in 59 and 58 
was in fact quite rational; that he was deliberately used by Caesar as a check 
upon Pompey, and that he consistently performed that function. 

I would also lay stronger emphasis than is usual upon the fact that Caesar 
could not, or certainly did not, trust Pompey from the very inception of the 


triumvirate. 


I. THE INTERPRETATION OF DE Domo, § 40. 
The ordinary view—that Clodius attacked Caesar in 58—has probability 
and a good deal of evidence into the bargain against it. In its favour De 
domo, § 40 is the only piece of evidence. 


1 Roman Republic, Vol. Ill, pp. 173-4. Vol. ILip. 365 / 
2 Greatness and Decline of Rome (Eng. trans.), ~- 3 Meyer, Caesav’s Monarchie, pp. 103 sqq. 
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If, accepting this view, we examine the evidence, we can only conclude 
that Clodius was in fact the raving madman Cicero so often called him. For 
if it is true to say that he attacked the laws of Caesar, it is equally true to say 
that ‘he made a wild attack upon his own tribunate’—which as a matter of 
fact none of the historians has imputed to him, though Cicero with professional 
effrontery actually does do so'—or that he suddenly championed the cause of 
Cicero— which he very certainly did not do. The words ‘meis umeris 
Ciceronem custodem urbis in urbem referam’ were obviously merely sarcastic. 

However, Cicero does not say that Clodius ‘ promised to declare’ or did 
‘declare Caesar’s laws null and void,’ but that he declared ‘that all Caesar’s 
acts, since they had been carried against the auspices, ought to be rescinded 
by the Senate; if that was done he would himself bring Cicero back from exile 
on his own shoulders.’ 

If allowance is made for the fact that Cicero, being a barrister and a 
politician, habitually takes his opponents’ words verbatim out of their context 
and puts a false construction upon them,? we may conjecture that in reality 
Clodius’s argument was as follows: 

‘It is said that Cicero can return because my tribunate and consequently 
my measures are illegal. If they are, so are all the acts of Caesar for precisely 
the same reason. Therefore if they are going to rescind mine the Senate ought 
to rescind his; if they do that, then certainly I’ll fetch Cicero back on my own 
shoulders.’ 

Clodius knew very well he was safe in his offer and would not be called 
upon to undertake that arduous physical task; he probably even found pleasure 
in pressing his suggestion, as it placed his opponents, Pompey and the 
Optimates who were friendly to him, in a very awkward predicament. On 
the one hand they were determined to have Cicero back. On the other to 
rescind the acts of Caesar would be to rescind the settlement of Pompey’s veterans 
and the ratification of Pompey’s acts; and Clodius’s logic was unanswerable. 

The above involves the presumption that it was formally proposed that 
Cicero could return from exile as Clodius’s adoption and therefore all his 
measures were illegal. This is rendered probable by the evidence of De 
domo, 34-39; Plutarch, Cato Minor, 40; and Dio Cassius, 39. 21; cf. also 
Greenidge, Legal Procedure of Cicero’s Time, p. 361, note 5 and Heitland, 
Vol. IIL, 173-4. I suggest that it is proved positively by this passage in 
De domo, 40. Possibly such was the substance of Ninnius’ motion in the 
Senate of June, 58. 

Heitland (ibid.) says that Pompey felt that this ‘ raised the question of the 
validity of the acts of Clodius other than those aimed against Cicero, and 
therefore urged special legislation’ and corresponded with Caesar. But 
De domo, 40 gives a far stronger reason than that. The acts of Caesar were 
involved and to them Pompey more than any living man ‘inligatus tenebatur.’ 


1 Ibid, ‘Videte hominis amentiam (cum) per 2 He does this repeatedly in the Im Vatinium, 
suum tribunatum Caesaris actis inligatus tene- e.g. 41, where he plays on the meanings of this 
ot ae a same word ofortere, 


Se ee ee 
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II. CAESAR’S GAME OF POLITICAL CHESS AND THE PART ASSIGNED TO 
CLODIVs IN IT. 


On the evidence of our passage, and because of his attacks on Pompey, 
our textbooks agree that Clodius ‘turned against his masters,’ and that his 
employment was a mistake on Caesar’s part... On the contrary, although 
Clodius was undoubtedly a wild reckless fellow, it would seem that he 
answered Caesar’s special purposes very well on the whole, and that he served 
in reality but one master—the leader of his own Popular party. 

When Caesar, gambling on military success in Gaul, departed from Rome, 
he left himself in none too strong a position on the home front. 

He had won his way to power as leader of the ‘ Reds’; and in his consul- 
ship had still further incensed his natural enemies—the ‘ Die-Hards.’ Success, 
moreover, had only been attained by inducing the reluctant Pompey to join 
his party. 

Pompey, of course, was exceedingly uncomfortable in the rédle of 
‘ Bolshevik,’ and was always hankering after political respectability.” 

Caesar, however, in 59 had imitated the methods of the Gracchi without 
making the mistake they had made; so now in doing what Sulla had done 
in 87 he strengthened himself by every possible device where Sulla had left 
himself weak. 

(1) To counter the hatred of the ‘ Die-Hards’ he had the alliance of 
Crassus and Pompey—that of the latter cemented by the immediate political 
past and the hatreds engendered by it,® and also by the marriage with Julia. 

In addition he handed over the party machine, perfected by himself and 
Vatinius, into the vigorous hands of Clodius. The results were satisfactory ; 
Cato went off to Cyprus and the Senatorial machine was kept completely out 
of action.* 

(2) He had the ever-present fear of Pompey yielding to ambition or 
political instinct and making common cause with the Optimates. In addition 
to the ties of love and hatred with which he had attached Pompey to himself, 
he had protected himself by placing Crassus to keep a jealous eye on his 
partner,® and still further reinsured himself by giving Clodius a free hand to 
stop any such move. There is plenty of evidence® to show that Pompey was 
induced to consent to the adoption of Clodius without realizing what it was 
going to mean to Cicero—the most useful of men to him in the political game 
—or to himself. Clodius, as will be shown, carried out this task of keeping 
Pompey and the Optimates apart with the greatest energy. 

(3) There was the personal rivalry of Pompey to be considered. It is true 
that he had cut a poor enough figure in 61 to 60, but the lustre of his prestige, 


1 Cf, Mommsen, ‘ Even Caesar had to learn * Cf. In Vat. 35; Pro Sest. 15, 33, etc. 

by experience,’ etc. On this occasion, I think, he 5 Cf, Att. II. 21, 41, etc. 

underrates his hero’s sagacity. 6 Cf. Pro Sest. 15 and 4; Att, II. 19, 4; 20, 2; 
BrCl Are Il; a1,°3°; 22) 6, ete. 21,63 22, 2, etc. 
wi, AM. LL, 9, 25 25, 2, Oe, 
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if not kept adequately dimmed, might easily gather round him a personal party 
(e.¢. Gabinius, Hypsaeus, and the like) strong enough to upset the scale of 
Caesar’s calculations. (It very nearly did in 57-56.) If anything were to go 
wrong in Gaul, what would be more likely than for Pompey to play cuckoo 
once again and say in effect ‘ You’ve done very well for a beginner—but things 
are getting serious—this is obviously a job for me!’ He had done it before— 
to Metellus in Spain and Lucullus in the East, not to mention less important 
occasions.! It is possible therefore that Caesar left Rome with a whispered 
injunction to Clodius to ‘ Keep Pompey’s comb cut.’ Clodius at any rate carried 
out that task most conscientiously—in fact with more zeal than discretion; but 
so deep was the rift between Pompey and the Optimates that it took nearly a 
year for the insolences of Clodius to drive him to seek a refuge in their arms. 
Clodius certainly seems to. have gone too far in his attacks on Pompey and in 
the open employment of force; in this respect he may have been a bad servant 
to Caesar, but not in respect of his loyalty. 

(4) Finally, precautions had been taken by Caesar against his becoming 
himself in any way subservient to his own party machine. He had, of course, 
the connexions with Pompey and Crassus to rely on, and in addition he 
cultivated as far as was possible amicable relations with the Senate,” and in 
the end even allowed Cicero to come back, subject to his own assurances and 
the watchful eye of Clodius. 

By April 56 B.c. Caesar had had sufficient time and sufficient luck; his 
military successes had given him such a position that he could practically 
dispense with the ‘Red’ party machine and yet meet Pompey on equal 
terms. 

On the one hand he believed himself to be through the wood in Gaul3— 
though events showed that he was wrong. On the other the armed bands of 
Pompey and Milo had to a very large extent nullified the utility of the 
‘ Popular party.’ . 

When the cards were laid on the table at Lucca, Caesar felt strong enough 
to be able to afford to give all that Pompey could ask. Clodius could now be 
dropped, though it was chiefly due to him (and Crassus) that Pompey received 
his new powers at the hands of Caesar and not of Caesar’s enemies. 

This was certainly a complicated scheme of intrigue, but it was the game 
that every politician of the time had to play. Crassus and Caesar had played 
it in the sixties with precisely the same pieces as were used in the fifties— 
Spain, Egypt, land laws, political moves and counter moves and covering 
moves. Pompey had played it in 62, when he sent Metellus Nepos to attack 
the Senate and make an interest with Caesar and the populares, while he 
himself spoke Cicero and the Senate fair. He played it again in 57 and 56, 


1 Cf. Plut. Pompey, 31: el@icuévov dddorplos mand by the Senate; its votes of thanksgivings 
vexpois domep Spyw dpydv émixaralpew kal Aelvava for his victories; and cf. (cum grano salis) In 
rokéuwy omrapdocev. Vat. 20. 

2 Cf, his attitude at the beginning of his con- 3 Cf. Prou, cons., § 34: ‘one more summer and 
sulship; the extension of his proconsular com- Gaul will be settled.’ 
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and so did Cicero. Pompey, to change the metaphor once more, was no mean 
exponent of the art, but Caesar had won on points long before he knocked 
his heavier opponent out. 


III. How CLopivs PLAYED THE PART ASSIGNED TO HIM. 


At the risk of going over rather well-trodden ground it appears necessary 
to follow out the actions of Clodius in the years 58 to 56, to illustrate what has 
been said above. 

The despatch of Cato to Cyprus was avowedly a move to get the most 
redoubtable ‘ Die-Hard’ out of the way, and Clodius flourished familiar letters 
of congratulation from Caesar on doing it! [cf. II. (1)]. 

The attack on Cicero got rid of the man who was most likely to seduce 
Pompey to the Constitutional cause [cf. II. (2)]. 

The attack on Pompey in the affair of Tigranes,? his tampering with 
Pompey’s acts in Galatia,? and the feud with Pompey’s old friend Gabinius* 
served the purpose of discrediting Pompey’s personal prestige [cf. II. (3)]. 
When the point had been scored Caesar apparently played the réle of mediator, 
or at any rate was able successfully to disclaim any responsibility.° The 
words of Cicero to Vatinius are even more applicable to Clodius: ‘Qui te suae 
dignitatis augendae causa periculo tuo, nullo suo delicto ferri praecipitem est 
facile passus !’® 

Pompey had never wished Cicero to be attacked,” but yielded to the 
pressure,® and perhaps the intrigues,® of Caesar; no sooner was the orator in 
exile than Pompey, or his agents, began to be active on his behalf.1° Towards 
the end of 58 these exertions matured; a rapprochement between Pompey and 
the Constitutionalists was afoot, of which the recall of Cicero was an outward 
and visible sign.11_Clodius moved heaven and earth to stop it, in the interest 
of Caesar, and defeated the first suggestions of his opponents by the reductio ad 
absurdum of De domo, 40. Caesar, however, yielded to the representations of 
Pompey (‘ tanquam’ Cicero would be a useful man to the triumvirate, now that 
he had learned his lesson), and allowed Cicero to return, subject to the 
assurances of Q. Cicero and Pompey! and the safeguard of Clodius’ hostile 
supervision. There is no evidence nor any probability that Clodius was acting 
contrary to Caesar’s interests. 

The year 57 showed that Clodius had been right. At the very moment of 
Cicero’s return the price of corn suddenly went up, and it was suggested that 
Pompey was the only man to take control of the situation. Clodius organized 
mass meetings and told the mob that the rise in price was a ‘put up job,’ 


1 De domo, 22. 7 Att. II. 22, 2, etc. 
2 Cf, Att, III. 8; Dio C., 38. 30; Plutarch, 8 Att. X. 4, 3. 
Pompey, 48. 9 Cf. Pro Sest. 41. 
3 Cf. Pro Sest. 56. 10 Cf, Att. III. 8, 3 (May, 58, Hypsaeus) ; III. 
4 Cf. Dio, 38. 30; De domo, 124. epee 
5 Cf, Att. III. 8, 3. 11 Cf, Pro Sest. 67, 68 ; De domo, 3, 4, 25. 


6 In Vat. 39. 12 Fam, I. 9, 9 and 21. ’ 
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Cicero’s doing,' especially to give Pompey an important commission. The 
consul Lentulus,? with the assent of most of his party, moved that Pompey 
should be given that great commission for five years, and Cicero was called 
upon to support the motion in his first political speech since his return.® 
Even then Clodius furiously attacked the fait accompli,4 and renewed his 
personal attacks on Cicero.° 

The fury of his attack was redoubled later on when it transpired that 
Pompey was trying to get control of Egypt with the connivance, as it was 
suspected, of Lentulus Spinther,® Cicero, and other of his friends. At the 
close of the year the fact that Pompey was out to smash the triumvirate—or at 
any rate was thinking of doing so—was emphasized by the fact that through 
Lupus, one of his personal adherents, an attack was started upon Caesar’s 
Campanian land law.? From Q. Fr. li. 3 we see that these two developments 
aroused not only the ever-ready Clodius to desperate energy, but the jealousy 
and apprehension of Crassus as well; with the result that Clodius, his 
‘populares,’ and the tribune C. Cato are found to be working in alliance with 
Crassus and the extreme Optimates to checkmate Pompey. Insolent attacks 
by Clodius and his gang were made on Pompey; attempts to sow discord 
between him and Cicero were made by C. Cato precisely as Crassus himself 
had done in 62;® and Pompey ‘said outright that he would take better 
precautions to protect his life than Africanus had done whom C. Carbo had 
assassinated ’—a fairly obvious, but unnoticed, allusion, I believe, to the 
Campanian land affair. Cicero says, therefore, ‘Great happenings appear to 
be in the wind . . . Clodius is rallying his gangs. . .. For that occasion WE 
are considerably in a majority, owing to the forces brought up by Pompey 
himself.’ 

In his next letter to Quintus, Cicero mentions that Appius Claudius was 
away on a visit to Caesar.° This may not have had any connexion with the 
political situation ; on the other hand it may; and it is at any rate an indica- 
tion that his brother Clodius was not at feud with Caesar. 

The event of these matters was that Cicero made a damaging attack upon 
Caesar in his interrogation of Vatinius in the case of Sestius, and then 
proceeded openly to renew the Campanian land agitation, while Pompey 
looked benignly on.!° Crassus, however, betook himself to Caesar at Ravenna, 
and the conference of Lucca ensued. Pompey, unable to count on the support 
of the Optimates, and having received an advantageous offer from Caesar, 
changed his policy and left Cicero high and dry. The utility of Clodius to 
Caesar became more or less a thing of the past. Pompey probably made it a 


1 Att, IV. 1, 6. 

2 Cf. Fam, I. 1, 3: ‘quod eum ornasti.’ 

3 Att. IV. 1, 6. 

4 Cf. De domo, 25-30. 

5 Cf. Ati. IV, 2 and 3. 

6 Cf. Fam, I. 1, 3: ‘cui qui nolunt tibi sunt 
inimici quod eum ornasti,’ and certain other 
Passages, 


7 ‘Asinus Germanus,’ by M. Cary, Classical 
Quarterly, Vol, XVIII., which contains the key 
to most of the problems of the period and which 
I have closely followed. 

8 Cf. Att. I. 14. 

® OC. fr. Tl, 5,6 

10 Cf. Q, fr. II. 5, 3 and Ad fam, I. 9, 9 and 12, 
and cf, ‘ Asinus Germanus.’ 
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condition that he should be dropped. In Fam. 1. 7 Cicero talks of his futility 
and impotence. 

Without elaborating these matters, I think enough has been said to 
suggest that the ordinary view of Clodius and his policy should be reconsidered, 
and that Mommsen, for instance, is off the mark when he says:? ‘ Clodius 
fought in turn for the ruling democracy, for the Senate, and for Crassus.’ He 
did up to a point; but always on behalf of Caesar. Mommsen also says: ‘ We 
might as well seek to set a charivari to music as to attempt to write the history 
of this political witches’ revel,’ i.e. the tribunate of Clodius. But it is not a 
witches’ revel; its history may be complicated, but is not irrational; and there 
is at any rate evidence from which to attempt to write it, which is more than 
can be said for the Laws of Caesar’s Dictatorship. It is, moreover, a not 
unimportant period, and throws an interesting light on the characters of its 


protagonists. 
ios: Ge FOCOCK: 


‘DOMITIANAE COHORTES.’ 


Dr. Rice Hotmes has thrown a flood of light on innumerable passages in 
Caesar’s Commentaries, but in one small matter he has, as I hope to show, darkened 
counsel. In his recent work on the Roman Republic and the founder of the Empire 
(Vol. III., pp. 369-71) his anxiety to retain the MSS. reading III. in Caesar (Bell. 
Ciu. I. 30. 2), ‘ Mittit . . . in Siciliam Curionem pro praetore cum legionibus III.,’ 
leads him to pervert or neglect the plain meaning of other passages in Caesar. He 
holds that ‘ Curio was not sent to Sicily with? any legions,’ and that the ‘ Domitian 
cohorts,’ which Caesar says (Bell. Ciu. I. 25. 1) he sent to Sicily straightway from 
Corfinium, are identical with the thvee legions which Caesar (Bell. Ciu. I. 30. 2, u.s.) 
says he sent with Curio from Brundisium. Dr. Holmes believes that this was what 
Caesar really meant, though he expressed himself loosely. Let us see how it agrees 
with Caesar’s other statements. 

In Bell. Ciu. 11. 23 Caesar distinctly says that he had given Curio four legions, 
though Curio took only ¢wo with him to Africa (‘Curio in Africam profectus ex 
Sicilia . . . duas legiones ex IIII. quas a Caesare acceperat . . . transportabat). 
Again in Bell. Ciu, II. 28 he definitely identifies the two legions which Curio took to 
Africa with those which had surrendered at Corfinium (‘legionesque eas traduxerat 
Curio quas superioribus temporibus Corfinio receperat Caesar’), Cf. also Bell. 
Ct. II. 32. 7 sq. The two legions left by Curio in Sicily are probably, as Dr. Rice 
Holmes suggests, those which we find stationed at Messana in August, 48 B.c. (Bell. 


1 History of Rome(Eng. trans.), Vol. V., p. 111. 5. 23 7. 3), while the legions probably marched 
2 In a sense this is doubtless true. Curio direct from Brundisium to Rhegium, at least 
probably accompanied Caesar on his journey 250 miles. But is this anything more than the 
from Brundisium to Rome (March 20-30 ; cf.ad not uncommon practice of a general's arrival at 
Ait. IX. 15.1), and was certainly at Cumae and ___ the last moment? 
Puteoli in the middle of April (ad Att. X. 4.8 sq. ; 
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Ciu. III. ror. 3), and at Lilybaeum in December, 47 B.c. (Bell. Afy.I.1). But surely 
it follows from the passages quoted that Curio was given exactly four legions, and 
that ¢wo of them are identical with the ‘ Domitianae cohortes.’ 

Now this agrees very well with the number of cohorts that surrendered at 
Corfinium. Caesar puts Domitius’ whole force at about thirty-three cohorts, some 
twenty of which he had raised himself (Bell. Ciu. I. 15. 5,7). But seven of these 
were in garrison at Sulmo (Bell. Caw. 1.18) and six at Alba Fucens (Bell. Ciu. I. 24. 3, 
cf, ad Att, VIII. 11. A. 1). It follows that only about twenty, or more exactly 
eighteen (cf. Rice Holmes, III. 371), actually surrendered at Corfinium. Now it is 
these troops (with the possible addition of the garrison at Sulmo) who would naturally 
be called ‘the Domitian cohorts sent forthwith from Corfinium to Sicily’ (Bell . 
Ci. I. 25. 2), and these would be the men whom Domitius had deserted and 
betrayed (Bell. Ciu. Il. 32. 7-10, cf. I. 19, 20). The cohorts from Alba, Tarracina, 
and other places who surrendered to Caesar while he was on the march to 
Brundisium (Bell. Ciu. I. 24. 3, 4), had neither been sent at once from Corfinium to 
Sicily, nor been betrayed by Domitius. They are only dragged in by Dr. Rice 
Holmes because they are necessary to complete his ¢hvee legions. 

But if we once admit that Caesar formed only two legions from the Domitian 
cohorts (as indeed is stated or implied in Bell. Ciu, II. 28, u.s.), all becomes clear. 
Curio’s four legions (Bell. Ciu, II. 23, u.s.) are these cohorts sent on from Corfinium 
under Asinius Pollio (Plut. Cat. Min. 53; App. Bell. Ciu. II. 40), and ¢wo other legions 
of recruits sent from Brundisium (Bell. Ciu. I. 30. 2, u.s.). The only stumbling - 
block is the III. of the MSS. in that passage. Surely the editors who adopt there 
Hofmann’s easy correction of II. for III. are right; and Dr. Holmes has neglected 
the cumulative evidence of a number of passages in the Civil War in his attempt to 
defend, not the text of Caesar, but the venial error of some unknown copyist. 


W. W. How. 


MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


*‘VALERIVS PROBVS ON EARLY ACCENTUATION.’ 


Proressor E, Linwoop Leumawn (of the University of Virginia) writes to point 
out that Professor W. M. Lindsay, following Christ, Metrik, p. 59, is in error in this 
note, as Gellius (N.A. VI. 7) gives Annianus, and not Probus, as his authority for 


the alleged older accentuation exdduersum, and Annianus only stated this as a matter 
of opinion, 


TERENTIANA. 
(Continued from C.Q., Vol. XVI., pp. 163-174.) 


In this paper it is proposed to be argued that the tendency in Latin known as 
the ‘ lambic Law’ is actuated by one cause, and one only—viz., the intensity of the 
prior syllable of the two. ‘Intensity’ means higher tone and increased force of 
utterance (lus sonat, Keil, 4, 426; acuto accentu elatum, as Charisius (K.1, p.227) says 
of wt exclamatory). It is of three kinds: 

(x) Initial—proper to the first syllable of a disyllabic, tetrasyllabic, or pente- 
syllabic word of a sentence or (as Bentley first noted) of a verse, 

(2) Appropriate to the sense of interrogatives (which therefore must normally 
stand first) and other words of natural emphasis, such as ego, or the expletives? fol, 
malum, or imperatives,? or words like at and sed, before which there is a pause in 
Latin. 

(3) Attaching to particular words in a particular context because of the meaning 
of the sentence (cf. Donat. ad Phorm. 341, acuenda uox in eo quod ait, ‘ tibi’). 

Also it is proposed to bring into account another feature of the Latin senarius 
not hitherto detached or explained. 


I. INTENSITY AND IAMBIC-SHORTENING. 


That all the various manifestations which are combined under the name of 
Iambic Law (German IKG), or Breves Breviantes, have a common basis, is a logical 
probability; that the universal basis cannot be metrical is self-evident, since, even 
without Lindsay’s rehabilitation and extension of Bentley’s arguments for the general 
conformity of Comic with colloquial rhythm, no metrical answer can be given to the 
question why citd, bené, vogd, dedit, domi, mthi, nist, dit are found, not citd, bené, rogd, 
etc., unless one supposes that poetry carelessly slurred what current speech pro- 
nounced correctly. And who can believe that? To that ‘why’ we can give a 
provisional answer in Dziatzko’s words: ‘Der auf der ersten Silbe ruhende, im 


qui me aperte effrenata impudentia Accius (Ribb., 
P- 177). 


1 Expletives: 
Andr, 939 ne istam multimodis tuam inueniri 


gaudeo. 

Haut. 866 desponsam quoque esse dicito. MEN. 
Em istoc uolueram. 

Hec. 347 hem istoc uerbo animus mihi redit et 
cura ex corde excessit. 

Phorm. 723 datum esse dotis. Dr. Quid tua 
malum id refert? ... 

Haut. 730 faciet nisi caueo, Ba. Dormiunt, 
ego pol istos commouebo. 

Hec. 772 nec pol istae metuont deos.. . (in 


2 Imperatives: 

Hec. 494 tube tllam redire ... 

Haut. 332 age, age, cedo istuc tuom consilium. 

Eun, 151 sine illum priores partes. 

Phorm. 993 qui hercle ubisit nescit. Cu. Caue 
isti quicquam creduas. 

Phorm, 784 agedum, ut soles, Nausistrata, fac 
illa ut placetur nobis, 

Eun. 189 tu, Parmeno, huc fac illi adducantur. 

Eun. 362 fac it potiar. 


Hec. 747 Dziatzko’s nec pol ista is unmetri- As has been pointed out before, ‘dominant ’ 
cal). words have varying degrees of dominance : guts 
Eho not merely shortens a subjoined dm in has the highest; a mere imperative has not force 
an non, but even gives— enough to reduce hoc in Terence: 
Andry. 781 eam uxorem ducet. Eun, 595 cape hoc flabellum (it would be rash to 
dbsecro, an non ciuis est ? substitute cape uentilabrum from Lex. Maii). 
Andr, 489 uel hdc quis non credat... Haut, 831 cape hoe argentum ac defer .. . 
Phorm. 143 . . . wei dccidito (unless you prefer Or even in Plautus: 
to call this we? an imperative still). Cf. wel hic Pseud, 20 cape has tabellas .. . 


Mys. Eho 
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Latein stark exspiratorische, Wortakzent ’ (Dz.-Hauler*, Phormio, p. 59); or in those 
of Plessis, quoting Havet: ‘La premiére syllabe d’un mot ou d’un groupe étant 
intense, il arrivait, si elle était bréve et suivie d’une longue, qu’il y avait en latin une 
tendance a rétablir l’équilibre en abrégeant la longue. ... L/intensité n’est autre 
chose que l’accent moderne, mais l’accent antique a un autre caractére’ (Métrique, 
p. 295). Next, why woliptatem, pev-impluuium, -etc.? Answer: Because Latin 
speakers could not pronounce (at the usual rate of utterance, without mouthing), or, 
if you prefer, would not be bothered, until a sort of literary legislation compelled 
them, to pronounce ¥™— or u—= in attacking a word or a word-group measuring 
five morae. And the Comic poet, whatever Ennius might do in heroics, must 
compromise. There are not very many of these in Terence: uoluptati Andr. 944, 
960, Haut. 71, cf. Eun. 1034, Hec. 593; woltintate Haut. 1025; wentstatis Hec. 848; 
magistvatus Eun. prol. 22; dehdvtatus Phorm. 910; praedptares Hec. 5323; senectutem 
Phorm. 434; uerébamint Phorm, 901 (Dz.-H., pp. 60, 268); supéllectile Phorm. 666; 
pudicitiam Andy. 288. I do not reckon among these dedmbulatum Haut. 587, 806; 
prodedmbulave Ad. 766; coémisse Ad. 225. . 

The scansion woliptatem, etc., is only allowed by Terence in the fourth foot, 
which (with the fifth) is of course the normal place for inversion of accent in 
a senarius: exx. Haut. 149; Hec. 6g, 119, 858; Phorm. 403; Ad. 490. 

It is notable that even in tragedy Ennius scanned maldm-pestem (Ribb.*, p. 69), 
and probably wevécunde (1b., p. 42); Livius Andronicus scanned Clytémestva. The 
fragments of Caecilius preserve senéctutem, magistvatus, gubérnator, It is hard to 
believe that in Ribb.’, p. 49, we ought not to read <in> egéstate aliquantisper iactate 
fovent. Titinius has gubérnator ; Afranius, woldptatem (initial); and even Pomponius 
uoliptatibus, but in the fourth-fifth feet of a senarius woliptatz. 

Thirdly : Why quis hic loquitury ?, Sed hie Pamphilus, Quid istuc est ? etc. Some 
will answer : Because the word-group quis-hic-loquitur is, by slurring, exactly equiva- 
lent to pév-impliuum. I gave reasons in a former article for not regarding quis-hic- 
loquituy as a ‘ word-group’ in quite the same sense that ob-edm-vem, intered-loct, etc.» 
are. It was never written i¢’ & But even if this distinction be judged unim- 
portant, it is vitally important to note that what is sometimes stated (e.g. Dziatzko- 
Hauler‘, p. 59) is not a true account: viz. that any two monosyllables coalesce like- 
wise and produce the same result. Quis abridges the subjoined syllable by its 
explosive intensity as an interrogative. It is the sense, the spoken force, of the 
words that makes the difference. 


Here are the proofs : 


Phorm. 38 nummorum: id it conficerem: confeci, adfero, 

Cf. Caecilius (Ribb.*, p. 42) sepulchrum plenum taeniarum ita iit 

solet. 

Haut. 856 id ést profecto: id amicae dabitur : scilicet 

(But guid ést would be impossible unless a full-stop followed.) 
faut. 495, 6 Dic. Quod sensisti illos me incipere fallere, 

id ut maturent. (However, G may be right in reading zd wii.) 

Haut. 354 Quasi istic mea res minor agatur quam tua. 


contrasted with 


Eun. gog tu istic mane, it Chremem introducas, Pythias. 
(But for the pause it would be mane iit.) 
Eun. 643 ubi ego tllum scelerosum misera .. .? 


contrasted with 


Eun. 954 ille wb zd resciuit factum ... 
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And, in conclusion, 

Ad. 656 quid ipsae ? 
contrasted with 

Haut. 779 id ipsum 
and Eun. 908 1d ipsum. Py. td ipsum ? 


If these are irreducible, then, I take it, there is still no valid objection to the 
statement that a native intensity in quis ego sed at} is what abridges a weak 
subsequent syllable. 

Also the Pregnant Relative (qui=7s gut), treated in a previous article(C.Q. XVL., 
pp. 166 sq.), has shown that it is not the mere monosyllabic length of the word, but 
its quality and meaning, which determine its abridging effect on the next syllable. 

Thus a demonstrative which is ‘ recessive’ when subjoined, in a weak sense, to 
quis or ego may in turn become intense, and reduce the quantity of another demon- 
strative subjoined in turn to itself. Thus we have ego id timeo ? (Eun, 162). Here 
we have 7d recessive losing to ego its positional quantity; but when it bears an 
emphatic sense, it is differently pronounced, and therefore must be differently placed 
in the verse : 


Quid aiunt ? 


(1) Andy, Prol. 15 td isti uituperant factum atque in eo disputant. 
‘Tuat’s their criticism .. .’ 
(2) Ad. 451 de psaltria hac audiuit: 2d tls nunc dolet. 
‘Tuat’s what saddens him,’ 
(3) Ad. 623 Sensi ilico 7d illas suspicari. 
(4) Phorm. 45 id tila uniuorsum abripiet. 
‘Tuat’s the money she’ll whisk away .. .’ 
(5) Eun. 953 Pa. Nescio. Py. Atqui sic inuentast: cam istic uitiauit miser. 
‘Tuat’s who sheis.. .’ 


So also Andy. 787, hic ést ille: non te credas Dauom ludere—like guid-ést-quod. 
This hic ést ille occurs even in Laberius (Ribb.,* p. 341), hic ést ille gurdus quem égo 
me abhinc mensés duos in Africa ; also cf. Phoym. 266.2 Of course it is the emphatic 
significance of id, eam that throws it to the front of the sentence. It is to be 
remarked that we find 7d iste, id ille, td istic, but never id ipsum. Ipsum is always the 
more emphatic part of the combination. The Italian / desso confesses the accent of 
its origin. So that in Ad. 627,1psum td metuo ut credant : tot concurrunt wert similia, the 
MS. rending is sound and unobjectionable: Dziatzko’s id ipsum metuo ... is a 
false quantity and a contresens, for id ipsum =‘ just that’; ¢pswm id=‘ even that.’ 

The behaviour of ifse is instructive. Starting with Phorm. 809, consider it first 
with prepositions : 

eamus ad ipsam :* una omnis nos aut scire aut nescire hoc uolo. 

Which is it ?—eamus ad ipsam, or eamus 4d ipsam? The question is decided by 


Sed wt cuique (ib, p. 196), Sed implies a 
pause before it, for it was correct to punctuate 


1 To the Terentian instances, detailed in pre- 
vious articles, it may be added that even in 


the tragic verse of Pacuvius we find : 
<abiit> ubi illic est ? me miseram! 
clam se eliminet (Ribb.,* p. 105) ; 
and Accius : 
Sed quis hic est qui matutinum ... (ib., p. 175). 
Quid %st cuy componere ausis mihi te aut me 
tibi’ (7b., p. 179). 
Pacuvius has also: 
possum ¢go istam capite cladem auerruncassere 
(ib., 122). 
and Accius: 


Quonam 


before sed (Diomed. ap. Keil I., p. 437). 

2 In Phorm, 178 is ést ipsus or i’st ipsus would 
do; but in Andr. 906 certe is st, before a full- 
stop anda change of speaker, is an impossibility. 
Read certe 7’st; and likewise in Ad. 439 7’st 
hercle, which accounts for the reading of A. 

3 The phrase is colloquial: it happens to be 
preserved in a fragment of early prose: ‘ eamus 
adipsam': atqueipsa commode (commodum ?) de parte 
superiove descendebat (Sisenna Milesiar, XIII. ap. 
Charisium, Keil, I., p. 196). 
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Hee. 627 Phidippe, in ipso tempore ostendis. Quid est? 

Ad. 773 in ipsa turba atque in peccato maxumo. 

But with these contrast 

Phorm. 960 nunc, qudd ipsa ex aliis auditura sit, Chremes, 
and (probably) 

Eun. 449 quod doleat: metuit semper guém tpsa nunc capit 

fructum nequando iratus tu alio conferas. 

Hec. 670 ut alamus nostrum. Pa. Quém ipse neclexit pater? For the explana- 
tion see C.Q. XVI., pp. 166 sq. 

But now come two more difficult examples : 

(1) Haut. 894 Me. Non. Cu. Quid? Non? Me, Non, inquam. Cu. Neque 
ipse gnatus? Me. Nil prorsum, Chremes, 

Whence does neque derive its intensity? Partly from being initial (to the 
sentence), partly from emphasis, as representing ovdé. 

(2) Phorm. 725 uolo tpsius quoque uoluntate haec fieri, ne se eiectam praedicet. 

On this Dz.-Hauler* remarks, ‘wenn épsius zweisilbig gemessen u. nach einsil- 
bigen wol(o) die erste Silbe verkirzt wird.’ Then you scan 

uol’ ipsius / qudqié ud/lintat/e haec fieri. 
This may possibly be the right scansion, but wo? being a monosyllable does not 
settle the question, as the lately received doctrine taught us it did: quod, mec, et are 
all monosyllables, but comparison of the four lines— 

Phorm. 960 nunc qudd tpsa ex aliis auditura sit, Chremes. 

Andy. 905 uel tu, uel quod uerumst, uel guod ips cupio Glycerio, 

Haut. 894 neque tpse gnatus ? 

Hec. 161 illum diiunxit ab illa postquam et ipse se. 

—shows how differently ijse was pronounced according as it combined with one or 
other of them. No; if spsius is to be so scanned, the reason is that wolo has initial 
intensity, and (probably) also must have been pronounced with a certain petulance. 
In any case it is a rough verse (Terence’s admirers regretted that he had not confined 
himself to trimeters, we know), whether we take Dz.-Hauler’s 

uol’ ipsius / quoqué uol/untate, 
or Bentley’s 

uol’ ipsii’ quoque uoluntate. 
Fleckeisen omitted guoqgue. Possibly Terence wrote, 

uol’ et ipsiiis uoltintate, 
and ipsius quogue is a paraphrase-gloss of e¢ ipszus. 

One more pair of examples exhibit a test case for et : 

Hec, 161 illum diiunxit ab illa postquam et ipse se (correct, since ¢¢ is unemphatic). 

Ad. 888 hoc uerumst et tfsa re experiere+ propediem. 

Nothing justifies the shortening of tpsa-re ; either et should be cut out (dittogram 
from ST) or veapse read. (Our MSS. nowhere give veapse, but Fleckeisen introduced 
it into various places, among them this—with better reason than he knew. We find 
ipsa ve five times: And. 359; Haut, 266, 824; Ad. 733, 888; verpsa four times: 
Phorm. 889 ; Hec. 417, 778; Ad. 860 ; andin Ad. 955 A gives vetpsa, the Calliopians 
tpsarve). 

Now in order to complete the demonstration that monosyllables only by 
(1) initial intensity or (2) intensity of significance, and not simply qua monosyllables, 
have the power to abridge a subjoined long syllable, we come to the crucial instances 
in et and nec. These afford crucial tests just because monosyllabic words are so 
scarce in Latin. It is necessary to show that true examples of et hdc, nec iste, due 
toa merely metrical stress on an unemphatic ée¢ or nec, are either 
none or practically none. 


1 By the way, the variant ExPERIREin Aland  Proceleusmatics-in-the-Fifth-Foot party will not 
D perhaps indicates an original EXPERIBERE, as__like it. 
in Haut, 824, ipsa-re experibere; though the No- 
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I need hardly remark that nov and and may carry a strong emphasis in English, 
especially when the form of the sentence is antithetical: both ... and, nettheyr ... 
nov. So also in French and Italian. And so evidently in Latin; for in such a 
sentence as, 

Haut; 153 tractaret. Verum nec tu illum satis noueras 

nec te ille, 
I suppose nobody denies that the actor emphasized his mec . . . mec. 

Ad, 292 nec quem ad obstetricem mittam nec qui accersat Aeschinum. 

Where single words are coupled in affirmation (both . . . and) or in negation 
(neither . . . nov), the words themselves may bear the emphasis (And. 420 nec istic 
nec 4lib¢ tibi erit usquam in me mora), or the emphasis fall alternately on the word 
and the particle (Ad, 306 quem néque fides meque iusiurandum néque ¢/lum miseri- 
cordia). | 

But in cases like Ad. 272 (just cited) or Hec. 747, 

nam #éque ille hoc animo erit aetatem, wéque pol tu eadem ista aetate, 
the negative particles themselves are naturally the high points of emphasis in 
recitation. So with a doubled ¢- 

Phoym, 117 noster quid ageret nescire: é¢ illam ducere 

cupiebat é¢ metuebat 
(‘he did want to marry her and at the same time was afraid’). 
The very shape and sense of the phrase would be destroyed by an actor who should 
fail to accent the et . . . et.. 

The following are illustrations : 

Hec. 512 quando nec gnatus néque hic mi quicquam obtemperat. 

Hec. 772 nec pél istae metuont deos neque has respicere deos opinor. 

(has is emphatic, not recessive, because its case instantly suggests the point of the 
antithesis: nec has vespiciunt di: ‘they care nothing for the gods, nor for them do the 
gods care anything.’) 

But an ordinary unemphatic nec (‘and not’) has no such effect as the neque hic 
of Hee, 512: 

Hec. 877 Par. Imméuero scio neque hic imprudens feci . . . 

Whereas, as has been pointed out many times in the course of these articles, 
quid hdc and ego hdc would be inadmissible. 

So it is with 7s, iste, istic: their positional quantity is not reduced by an 
unemphatic e¢ or mec preceding, unless there be initial intensity. Thus we have: 

Phorm, 588 scio ita esse et zstaec mihi res sollicitudinist. 

Ad, 558 rogitas? Ctesipho me pugnis miserum ¢é¢ istam psaltriam, 

» 842 hodié modo hilarum fac te e¢ istam psaltriam (te fac, Calliop.), 
but it is not necessary to except 
Ad. 511 bono animo fac sis, Sostr/ata, é¢ tst/am quod potes . . 
»» 521 ita fi/At—ét istoc siqui potis est rectius. .. 
for 511 is perhaps spurious (Donatus) and in 521 et istoc is added aside (Don. again), 
i.e. after a pause ; and all prove that a weak e¢ will not do the trick. 

Again, though initial intensity may give: 

Andy. 924 et istaec una parua uirgo: tum ille egens forte applicat, 
and ,, 42 Et id gratum fuisse aduorsum te habeo gratiam. 

Eun. 1080 Nec istuwm metuas ne amet mulier: facile pellas ubi uelis. 


1 Cf. (Ribbeck’, Frag. Com., p. 11) Naevius’ adulescentulust. 
Nec 4dmodum a pueris abscessit néc 4dmodum 
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Where the words are medial and not initial, we have: 
Andy. 653 Scid: cum patre altercasti dudum é¢ 7s nunc propterea tibi. 
»» 840 credo, e¢ id facturas Dauos dudum praedixit mihi. 
For Eun. 570 neque ts deductus etiamdum ad eam. Summonuit me Parmeno. 


The variants suggest that the right reading is: 
neque is €tiamdum 4d eam erat dedictus., 

We have seen that intensity varies in degree: the higher the emphasis on the 
Breviant syllable, the larger will be the range of Breviates. As might be expected, 
the power exerted by even the most emphatic e¢ or nec is less than that exerted by 
quid or ego. Outside of the Recessive Demonstratives there is only Hec. 851, nam 
neque tm-nuntio megue im-me-ipso tibi quid sit boni scio. Cf. Quid interea?, Ego 
in-portu (Andy. 480), etc., and a single (initial) neque intelleges, Phorm. 806. 

There are still one or two hard cases to discuss : 

(1) Eun, 160 Pua. nisi si illum plus quam mé amas et istam nunc times (plus 

amas quam me codd. : correxit Bentley) 
quae aduectast, ne illum talem praeripiat tibi. 
Tuatis. Ego id timeo ? 

The reading is doubly objectionable, for e¢ is unemphatic, and istam, since its 
relative follows (quae aduectast) normally requires to be in the forte of the foot (see 
C.Q. XVI., pp. 171-4). The only variant is in the Bembine Scholiast on Eun, 231: 

et tam times. 

Thais’ answer, ‘ Ego zd timeo ?’ suggests that Phaedria’s words were: ‘ You shut 
the door on me; you let mein. Why? What can the reason be except that you 
love him better than me? That’s why you're afraid of her... . 


I.e. it (=id) istam nunc times. 
(2) Phorm. tooo (cf. C.Q. XVI., p. 174): 


Puorm. Recte sane, quando nihil times 
et hoc nihil est guod ego dico, tu narra. De. Scelus. 


Initial e¢ hdc is not in itself fatally objectionable, but it is objectionable that iw 
should be in the faible and quod in the forte. I think we should repunctuate the 


phrase : 
quando nihil times 


et héc nihil est ; quéd ego dico, tu narra 
(* You tell my story instead’). But an equally simple solution is to leave out hoc on 
the authority of D. 
(3) Ad. 745 neque est neque illam sane studeo uendere. 


This passage I have discussed elsewhere (Mnemosyne, Vol. L., p. 447), and sug- 
gested that for these lame and unmeaning words we should read : 


nec istanc ancillam sane studeo uendere. 
F ae Afranius ap. Ribb.,? p. 238, nothing can safely be inferred. I read the line as 
ic: ; 
Siac, pro manibus ego illos credo habere <quemque> tentipellium. 
(4) A curious and unique! phenomenon, hard to believe genuine, is Zum. 305: 
Unde is? CuHarer. Egone? nescio hercle négue dnde eam 
neque quorsum eam, 


egone nescio A; ego nescio Calliop. Not that the mere consonants wd are an 
obstacle: at least, Caecilius could write: 


Quem neque quo pacto fallam nec quid inde? auferam (Ribb., p. 79). 


1 Not to be paralleled by Haut. 978, Clitipho’s interjection hardly interrupting Syrus’ 
Sy. abiit. uah, rogasse uellem.... Cx. Quid? sentence. 
Sy. Unde mihi peterem cibum, 2 Doubtless nothing was heard but quid in. 


which is accounted for by the extreme rapidity of 
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As long as one had only to mutter the spell IKG, ‘loi des iambes,’ ‘ Breves 
Breviantes,’ such things passed; but who can produce from Terence another 
example of an interrogative so reduced in quantity? And bya mere mec! Suchan 
exertion of power would have been astonishing even for quis. Read: 


Unde is? Cuarr. Egone? WNéc scio hercle ego inde eam 
neque quorsum eam. 

I have here confined myself to the consideration of mec iste, nec hic, and left nec 
ile alone. Perhaps an apology should be offered for my having in the former 
articles treated the abridgments of Mic, iste, ipse, ille as all parallel. lle should rather 
have been reserved to the category of ésse. Whether Terence actually wrote ese, ile, 
nobody can tell; but the reduction of the positional quantity of istwm or hunc is a 
different exercise of power in the Breviant.' 

Nec tlle is normal in Terence, whether ec be single or doubled, whether initial 
to the verse (Hec. 713, Haut. 215) or medial (Eun. 667, Phorm. 97). 

Et ille, where e¢ is doubled or emphasized, is found in Phorm. 117, Ad. 692, 
Ad. 523, Eun. 723, Hec. 599 (doubtful); and in the first foot frequently: Andy. 868, 
Phorm, 564, Ad. 694, Eun. 71, 498, Haut. 854, Hec. 112, 401. 

Consequently I base no part of my argument on the recessive behaviour of ille, 
unless at least hic, is, iste are found behaving likewise. 

However, a few special cases of et tlle deserve a word: 

(1) Phorm, 125-6 lex est ut orbae, qui sint genere proxumi, 

eis nubant: et i/los ducere eadem haec lex iubet. 

(2) Hec. 344 laborem inanem ipsus capit e¢ 7/7 molestiam adfert. 

(3) Eun. 383 deducar, ef i/lis crucibus quae nos nostramque adulescentiam. 

(4) Eun. 418-9 hominem perditum 

miserumque ¢é¢ illum sacrilegum! Tu. Quid illud, Gnatho. 


In (1) the form of the sentence /ex est . . . eadem lex tubet makes the et emphatic. 
‘ The orphan is bound, anp the kinsman is bound on his part.’ 

In (2) et would be better away: ‘laborem inanem ipsus capit, illi...’ The 
interpolation of an ef is not unaccountable, for Low Latin does not like asyndeta, 
_ and the lengthening of capit was not within the scribe’s habits. Credit him, and not 
Terence, with that ef. 

In (3) e¢ is doubled, and t/lis is weak, pro articulo. 

In (4) the text is so doubtful that it cannot safely be claimed as a sound 
example of et illum. Do not the letters QuE ET ILLUM rather represent some third 
adjective in the enumeration ferditum, miserum, . . ., sacrilegum ? 


II. Law oF THE DI-IAMBUS IN SENARII. 


There is yet another manifestation of lambic Law (the tendency in Latin to 
reduce ¢— to uv) exhibited in a metrical fact which I do not remember to have seen 
referred to this cause: e.g. to take Dziatzko-Hauler*, Phormio (p. 43) again as a 
convenient witness to the received view, they merely repeat the statement that 
a Latin senarius must not end in two iambi, unless these form a group such as 
maldém-cyucem, or contain an elision. The fact is certain; both Plautus and Terence, 
and all the other comic writers in the extant fragments, do eschew the ending 
iamb+iamb. But what is the rationale of this restriction? We can now correlate 
it with a number of other facts. It is a measure taken by the poets against the 
besetting sin of gabbling. The Latin poets give much more weight to their lines 
than the Greek : not only Ennius, ‘ whose verses came bumping and crashing on to 
the stage,’ as Horace (A.P. 260) remarks, but the classical hexameter-poets 
systematically, by the practice of inverting the accent, put a brake on the runaway 
speed of the verse. A Virgilian hexameter has seldom less than two such inversions 


1 Also we are assured by Marius Victorinus that nechoc and mecillud were hyphened words. 
(Keil, G.L. VI. 23), if I understand him rightly, 


F 
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or conflicts, extending as far as the fourth foot, very rarely the fifth, Terence’s 
trimeter likes best to have it in the fifth: 

quod mihi uidere praeter aetatem tuam 

facere et praeterquam res te adhortatur tua 

quod in opere faciundo operae consumis tuae, 


which weights the verse and stays it from running away. So also do endings of the 
type quicquam fuit, nemo siet, etc. But if Terence had given his actor an ending to 
pronounce, such as Prudentius could use six centuries later, 


Deum perennem findit in dios dé6s, 


that native bias inherent in the Latin language until after his day, which we call 
‘Iambic Law,’ would have been too strong for the actor, and forced him to say dzéos 
deos. So the reason which proscribes an ending like duos deos may be expressed in 
this formula: inversion of accent on an iambic word is not admitted in the fifth foot. 
The tendency of the language is to turn that duds into duds. But give an actor 


liceve spevas faceve me uiuo patre, 


and he will allow full value to the intensity of ui- and still do justice to the movement 
of the rhythm emphasizing -wo. The inversion of accent ts a means of slowing the rhythm 
just because it tends to equalize the fasble with the forte in a particular foot. When the foot 
is an iambus—suppose the verse to be 
liceve spevas faceve me bono patve— 

the native tendency of the language inclines him, in a manner compels him, to say 
béné patre, in which case the verse is ruined. Well, this tendency allows itself to be 
overcome in the sixth foot by the pause after the completion of the verse ; but in the 
first foot what happens? ‘Takes such a verse as 

dies noctesque me ames, me desideres : 


a certain discipline is exercised to prevent the actor from saying diés, for such would 
be the natural pronunciation produced by initial intensity. But verse is a com- 
promise between art and nature ; there must be give and take. If the poet requires 
the actor to do justice to the long syllable and pronounce the theoretically correct 
iambus diés, there is one necessary stipulation : the literary, theoretical, value can be 
maintained in the first foot, provided the second foot shall not also consist of a single tambic 
word wnelided. That is to say, the effort of voice-management must not be exacted 
twice running; that would be more than the tongue could bear, and to the hearers 
also the effect would be too ‘ quaint and mouthy.’ 

But this rule, which implies the key to the other, has—so far as | know—not 
been observed and detached. It has no counterpart in Menander’s metric—e.g. the 
first hundred lines of Epitvepontes offer dmws ¢xer—moels piav—éeavy Aarys. But there 
are in Terence no exceptions to it but such as are exactly analogous to the treatment 
of the di-iambus in the fifth and sixth feet—viz. both feet may be iambs if they are 
formed by— 

(1) A single di-iambic word: potissimum (Andy. 454), vemiserim (Phorm. 929). 

(2) A group, whether with an enclitic: bonan fide (Haut. 761), malo quidem-me 
(Haut. 135); or without: hevi minas-uiginti (Eun. 169), minds-decem (Ad. 242), uivim- 
bonum, ‘le bonhomme’ (Eun. 918) (cf. tll’-boniis-wi, Phoym. 638, Ad. 4.76), bonam-bonts- 
prognatam (Phorm. 115). 

(3) An elision: tuam in fidem (Hee. 109),! decem ob minas (Phorm. 662), habet 
bonorum exemplum (Haut. 20). 

All others conform. ‘Did I say all? No; one was lame,’ though it was not 
Terence that lamed it, but his editors. We have in Phorm. 958: 


1 Contrast bond fide in Laberius, Ribb.,® p. 356. 
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uides peccatum tuom esse elatum fovas (sic codd. omnes). 


Thinking it hardly conceivable that twom should be in hiatus, Erasmus 
conjectured, 
uides tuom peccatum esse elatum foras, 


and Fleckeisen, Dziatzko-Hauler, Tyrrell and Co., all say ditto. But it will not scan. 
It looked simple, and it violated no express rule; but that ear of Bentley’s somehow 
knew that it would not do:! he wrote, 


uides peccatum tuom hoc esse elatum fovas. 


As usual, once you begin to think, it is difficult to get past Bentley’s reading, unless 
one should prefer : 
uides tuont elatum esse peccatum foras. 


Evidently this observation about the initial di-iambus sets in a new light the 
regulation about the final di-iambus. It is not likely that there are two different 
vatsons d’étve : but we shall see that the account usually given why such an ending 
as bono patve was proscribed is quite unfit to explain why such a beginnin g should 
be proscribed. ‘The audience (or was it the actor?), on hearing an iamb bd6nd, 
concluded,’ we are told, ‘that the verse was finished, and experienced a disagreeable 
shock on hearing yet another iamb.’ Apparet varus. An iamb was such an event in 
the mob of resolved and substituted feet! The theory had its humorous value; but 
as an explanation of facts it will not serve—at least, I do not see how it is applicable 
to the same phenomenon occurring at the other end of the verse: which condemns it 
to Ockham’s razor.2 But there is a cause adequate to account for both these 
phenomena as well as for many others in Latin dramatic verse—viz. the inability (or, 
at least, the great unreadiness) of the Latin speaking-organs to pronounce v-, a 
disyllable with the first short and the second long. Their ear instinctively favoured 
the genus pay ‘for speaking verse’; in the geneva duplex and sescuplex they only had 
occasionally tours de force, such as a Plautine canticum or a Catullus’ Aitis, the pure 
iambics of Catullus and Horace. 

Notre.—The same practice is found in Plautus. 
following exceptions : 

In Plautus (Lindsay’s text), not counting instances like Poen. 1 332 bontim- 
uirum, ‘le bonhomme’; Poeun. 1349, Rud. 783 meaé-quidem; Trin. 541 oues 
scabraé-sunt, which readily explain themselves to anybody familiar with Lindsay’s 
groups, there remain only : 


I have only noticed the 


1 Ramain was not satisfied either ; but I agree 
with Hauler in finding his suggestion rhythmic- 
ally undesirable. Ramain wrote: ‘uides tuom 
esse elatum peccatum foras.’ 

2 When this paper was drafted I had not yet 
had the benefit of reading Professor Lindsay’s 
Early Latin Verse. In this work (p. 271) he sug- 
gests that the canon of the final di-iambus has 
an accentual raison d’étve ; Marx (quoted in his 
footnote) says that the reason why an ending 
such as negat uivum was forbidden is still un- 
known. It is curious that even Catullus’ pure 
iambics (IV. and XXIX.) show only two excep- 
tions: initial opus fovet (IV. 5) and potest pati 
(XXIX. 1). Horace in the Epodes has iamb+iamb 
initial twice (VI. 11 and XVII. 19), and final 
four times (I. 16, V. 7, IX. 33, XVI. 66). The 
canon obtains in the tragic senarii of Seneca 
absolutely in respect of the last dipody; there 
is no example in any of the plays, Octavia 


included, of an iambic word forming the fifth 
foot. In respect of the first dipody the statistic 
is as follows: 

Oedipus 

Octauia yBODE: 

Herc. Furens 359 noui parat. 

Troades 207 uelis licet. 

Phoenissae 104 (?) meae penes-me est, 134 aui 
gener, 201 malis tuis, 337 adhuc iuuet. 

Medea 228 precor breuem, 539 potest fugam, 
897 amas adhuc, gII iuuat, iuuat. 

Phaedra 637 libet loqui, 709 (?) datus tuis est. 

Agamemnon 991 inops, egens (? egena), 

Thyestes 263 tonat dies, 442 pater, potes, 454 
malan bonae, 526 pares meis (a variant 
gives ‘ quales mei sunt’), 720 (?) stetit sui- 
securus, 

Herc. Oetaeus 911 placet scelus, 1333 adhuc 
malis, 1830 erunt satis, 

Only a score of examples in the ten plays. 
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Men. 747 patrem meum, qui huc aduenit (perhaps patvem- meum like pater-mi, 
perhaps patvem). 
Merc. 291 senex uetus decrepitus (one might suggest [semex] <usetus> wetus 
decrepitus ; cf. Ter. Eun, 688). 
» 777 drachmam dato (read dvachwmam, or scan dvachmam). 
Most. meum bonum me, te tuom maneat malum. 


And two more, which are significant because both occur in Prologues : 


Asin. 13 inést lépds ludusque in hac comoedia. This may inspire a fresh doubt 
on Leo’s comprobaut of the genuineness of this Prologue. 


and Aul. 38 Anim fords extrudit ne sit conscia (unless foras-extrudit is a group, like 
fovés-aperis, Eun, 284, Ad. 167, and cf. Plaut. Mc. 328, 410). 


To resume, then—a logically satisfactory cause for Ilambic Abridgment has to 
account for all the following phenomena : 


(t) The reduction of the final in disyllables (bene, vogo) theoretically iambic, 
quite apart from any metrical rule. 

(2) The normal reduction of the second syllable in words or word-groups of six 
morae in length. 

(3) The normal (if not universal) reduction of the initial syllable of a weak 
demonstrative pronoun when subjoined to interrogatives. 

(4) The same effect produced (to a more limited extent) by certain, but not 
all, monosyllabic words : 

(5) This variation dependent on the meaning of the monosyllable concerned. 

(6) The enormously greater frequency of iutial Iambic Abridgment at 
(a) the beginning of the verse, (b) the principal caesura, (c) the beginning of a 
sentence, 

(7) The rule that an iambus-word must only suffer an inversion of accent 
(i.e. non-coincidence of the syllable quae plus sonat, with the forte of the foot) when it 
is placed in the first or the last foot of the senarius. 


Now I will set down in words borrowed from Dziatzko-Hauler (1913), p. 59, 
-what the current doctrine asks us to believe: 


‘1, Iambic Abridgment takes place where the first of two monosyllabic words 
has the Verse-Accent; and 
‘2, Where the first syllable of the following word has the Verse-Accent.’ 


Rather as if one should say that a man is Lord Chancellor of England when he 
sits on the Woolsack and receives £10,000 per annum. Evidently the answer does 
not even begin to satisfy. Is it because too many factors are missing to the 
problem? 

But even if the problem were too vague and the other desiderata not sufficient 
to allow a definite answer, we should not be at the end of our resources. We are not 
condemned to wander in a circle. There is an exterior piece of evidence possible to 
be adduced. We are not left with only comic verse to explain the secrets of comic 
verse: for not only are we logically bound to go outside of comic verse by 
Desideratum No. 1, but we are enabled by Desideratum No. 3 to bring in a new 
witness. We find that the interrogative by the greater frequency (not to say 
absolute regularity) and the wider range of its exercise deserves to be regarded as 
typical amongst the other words which have the breviating effect; and we have 
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separate and independent evidence from the grammarians (see C.R. XXXII. 102 and 
XXXIV. 57-62) that the interrogative was intense. 

It is surely a sound method to inquire whether this intensity in the interrogative, 
this anima uocis (Keil, G.L. 5, 126), the fact that it plus sonat (ibid.), that it is acuto 
accentu elatum, which gives it the breviating power in an exceptional degree, may not 
operate in other words also. No great effort of hypothesis is required. 

If we suppose that Intensity is of two kinds—(r) initial, not only as a mechanical 
part of Latin speech (7m disyllabis partibus ovationis prior syllaba . . . acuituy, Charisius, 
K. I., p. 432), with no relation to phrase or verse, but also as affecting the commence- 
ment of any unit of expression, whether natural (a sentence) or artistic (a verse) ; and 
(2) significant, serving to place a point of emphasis, to throw one word into special 
relief corresponding to its logical or emotional importance, then we do find that the 
rationale of uoliiptatem of quis hic loquitur, of sed tstuc, of beng for bené, and of the law 
of the double iamb, is one and the same. But there is no discovery to brag about. 
It is the explanation given long ago by Havet which in this series of investigations I 
have endeavoured to restore from systematic oblivion, and, if possible, to reinforce 
by new collateral proofs. If there has been deferred till this opportunity a full 
acknowledgment of my obligation to that illustrious veteran Latinist, it was in order 
to connect his name, not with any detail in the structure of inference, but with the 
ruling principle, which expressed in its simplest terms is this: ‘The Romans could 
not normally pronounce «— without the intensity of the first syllable reducing the 
quantity of the second.’ The traditional name ‘ Breves Breviantes’ is not incon- 
venient or inaccurate ; but Brevis plus sonans breviat would be a more complete account 
of what happens to the second syllable. 

This then was a quality (a weakness, you may say) ingrained in Latin. Literary 
artists, whether individual (like Ennius) or, still more, forming a coterie like Terence 
and the Scipionic Circle, have to consider the capacities and the inherent defects of 
their instrument. Popular Latin was infected by the vices of slurring and gabbling, 
great enemies to poetry of the sort which, from Terence to Prudentius, was peculiarly 
congenial to the cultivated Roman, recited not sung, ‘ speaking verse.’! The question 
was urgent for the Terentian type of comedy, of which (unlike the popular Plautine 
comic-opera) the main business was conducted in senarii, the tone maintained for the 
most part above the farcical, and often brought near to the tragical. Very nice 
adjustments were required in order that Latin comedy should assume a literary form, 
Menandrean in elegance, and yet not lose her popular appeal. Terence knew—as 
Virgil knew, as all stylists know—that the colour of a style is got mainly by a 
process of exclusion. It is only one part of elegance, but it is intimae artis to note 
what a stylist does not say; crude styles are characterized by what they do say. 
Fine discrimination was required. Some popular irregularities he must have, some 
he would proscribe. Perhaps the most urgent question in his programme was the 
quantitative value of disyllables. 

Look at an example. The second vowel of homo is long, said Ennius, by theory ; 
no man writing in the grand style must write homdé. But what if everyone, learned 
or simple, says homé ? That is because they do not know how to speak their own 
language properly for the grand style, said Ennius, and planted down as a monument 


of his reform: 
Unus homd nobis cunctando restituit rem. 


Likewise in tragedy: homd qui erranti (Ribb.,* p. 78). 
Lucilius said ditto: ‘es homé miser’ inquit ; and Samnis, spurcus homo. 
What will Terence and Co, do? The answer is easily collected. 


1 See the admirable little book by J. Mac- English Poetry, Dublin, 1912. 
donagh (+1916), Thomas Campion and the Art of 
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Terence uses homo forty-five times ;! of these, twenty-four times in elision (Andr. 
344, 663, 744, 965, 974; Eun. 408, 543, 549, 804, 976; Haut. 1003; Phorm. 375, 509, 
562, 642, 774, 991, 1041; Ad. III, 431, 441, 883, 959, 982); nine times with the final 
o short (Andr. 778; Eun, 261, 358,2 960; Haut. 825;° Hec. 459, 828, 861 ; Ad. 407); 
at the end of the verse, so that the quantity is obscured, five times (Eun. 676; 
Ad. 107, 143, 716, 934). 

And does he never conform to Ennius’ canon? There are two examples of 
homd-sum : the celebrated 


homéd-sum > humani nihil a me aliénum puto (Hawt. 77), 
and 
né ego homd-sum infélix : fratrem nusquam inuenio gentium (Ad. 540) 


(cf.: sed quam citd-sunt consecutae mulieres, Haut. 375) ; a third,t in which the MSS. 


are at sixes and sevens (Haut, 825); and there are four others which demand 
separate examination : 


(1) Haut. 205 unius modi sunt ferme: paulo qui est homo tolerabilis. 


The scansion homd might be possible, but the expression is so odd that the genuine- 


ness of the tradition is questionable. (Perhaps, quoiust mos tolerabilis, cf. Haut. 393 ; 
perhaps, qui hom6 sit tolerabilis.) 


(2) Haut. 731 Mea Phrfgia, audisti médo iste homé quam uillam demonstrauit, 
(BCFP) audistin modo homo iste 


Modo iste, homd, and thirdly the variant order in BCFP, make a cumulative suspicion 
that the text is not truly reported. If, as would appear, quam is interrogative, then 
its position in the faible is a fourth reason. Perhaps read: 


Mea Phrygia, audistin? Quam modo iste hom6 uillam demonstrauit ? 
(3) Phorm. 123 Homé confidens: qui illum di omnes perduint. 


It is highly improbable that at the beginning of the verse, of all places, homd could 
stand, unless we suppose a heavy pause between homo and confidens; but neither 
is it probable that Geta—the explosive Geta, of all people—pauses for a word. 


I suggest that he breaks off after est pavasitus quidam, Phormio, into a double 
exclamation : 


O hom6 confidens! Qui illum di omnes perduint ! 
in which O balances qui. 


(4) Phorm. 362 nihil est quod suscenseam 
si illum minus norat: quippe homd iam grandior. 
(E) hom6 natu grandior. 


The reading of E (Riccardianus), although unsupported by the other Calliopians, is 
recommended by the phrase natu grandior in Ad. 930. 

I collect that Terence only said homo sum and perhaps homd’s, otherwise always 
homd.° But now look at the Augustans, Grammarians doubtless asserted (with a 
long prescription in their favour) that homd was the correct scansion, but Horace only 
once uses it, in a probably Lucilian line, 


quidam notus homo cum exiret fornice . . . (Sad. I. il. 31), 


and Virgil never uses it unelided. Their theory can be inferred from their practice. 


1 Lemaire’s index, pending the publication of 4 Probably we should read: né égo homé 
Mr. McGlynn’s promised Lexicon to Terence. fortunatus : déamo te, Syre. 
2 So A. 5 Afranius has homé (Ribb.,* p. 254). 


3 So DG; the MSS vary greatly. 
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Just so Virgil never uses wolo at all; Horace only once (Sat. I. ix. 17), and scanned 
nolo. And if Virgil wrote 
Phyllida amo ante alias (Buc. III. 78), 

we may be sure that for him amo was a pyrrhic. Amo once in Horace (Sat. I. ii. 119). 
Horace has puté (probably) (Sat. II. iv. 32), never putd, nor has Virgil. Virgil has 
scto (Buc. VIII. 43). Horace elides vogd1 (Ep. I. i. 11); Virgil avoids it altogether. 
The case is like Queen Elizabeth’s: ‘Madam I cannot; Mistress I would not.’ 
Pyrrhichized it is too vulgar; given the value of an iambus it is too affected. 
Lucilius did allow himself tamétsi (tamétsi id non quaeris, docebo), but Virgil and 
Horace proscribe the word. . 

We are apt to take a topsy-turvy view of the matter. It is not Poetic License 
when Terence’s actor says scids posse or vogd : negat or habént despicatum: quite the 
contrary. He is talking as people talked off the boards: homo, domi, scids, etc., 
so everybody pronounced—except the purists of a conscious reform, Terence’s 
problem of art is, How much can the public stand—across the footlights? To what 
extent can the Ennian law be enforced? He must manage and temper his collo- 
quialisms. It remains to inquire, On what principle? Surely not at haphazard. 
When uocem comoedia tollit, the tone of diction and the accuracy of pronunciation will 
also be raised, and an unfamiliar correctness will not sound stilted. It is largely a 
matter of the pace of speech. If the Romans slurred their pronunciation, that was 
because they gabbled; gabbling produces slurring. What can the poet do to rescue 
his language from indignity and maltreatment? He cannot ask the actor to say 
Quid ést quod when everybody said Quid ést quod or Quid ést quéd.? That would be 
stilted and absurd. But he can and does require him to vary the pace of his 
delivery, and by that means to modify the murderous wholesale pyrrhichizing of his 
iambi. In other words, it is the tempo of a given scene which determines whether 
certain words and phrases shall be pronounced popular-wise or as correct speakers 


will have them. 
It is possible, therefore, to give a little more definition to the statement of 


Plessis (s’abrégent 4 volonté) and Dziatzko-Hauler (die Méglichkeit, etc.) about 
iambic shortening: the variation is not quite capricious, not as indifferent as, say, 
scanning tenébrae or tenébrae. Neither is it owing to imperfect metrical competence 
in the poet—need it be said? No; it is an index to the tone, and the tone varies 
with the person and the scene. E.g. Crito Senex declaims pompously (Andr. 796) 

in hac habitasse platea dictumst Chrysidem, 
but Phormio Parasitus rattles off (Phorm. 370) 

ob hanc inimicitias caperem in nostram familiam. 
(A seventeen-syllable senarius! The maximum according to Marius Victorinus, 
Keil. VI. 79.) 

Chaerea in rapid agitated narrative says, 
in hanc nostram plateam (Eun. 344) ;3 

but his’ elder brother, doing a ‘pathetic touch’ to Thais (#)., 171), uses a more 


tragical tone: 
ob haéc facta abs te spernor 


(and in the two preceding lines hevt and tamén in the first foot), These give us 
a measure for the gravity of his tone, Why have we 
tacént : satis laudant (Eun. 476), 


1 Pacuvius has vogd, Ribb.,* p. 129. quis ést qui foribus nostris. 
2 But if we may trust Frag. Com. (Ribb.,* p. 5) 3 Cf. Ad. 332 qui sfne-hic iurabat . 
Ennius actually did begin an iambic line with Eun. 190 in héc biduom, 
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but in Ad. 639 
tacet? Curynonludo...? 


Surely because in the former case the dignified Parmeno pauses after his ¢acent -—the 
tone of his speech is impertinently cool and deliberate; whereas in the latter Micio 
is expressing a sudden thought in a hasty aside. So again in Ad, 88 Terence writes 
fovés ecfregit because Demea is delitigating ‘ tumido ore’ almost at the tragedy pitch ; 
but he allows the colloquial forés to go its slipshod Plautine way when it is coupled 
in the common phrase forés-apert (Eun, 284, Ad. 167. Cf. Trabea’s fovés patebunt 
(Ribb.? Fr. Com., p. 36). And so forth. 

Where, then, are we to look for the metrical differentia of Terence’s comic style ? 
The slurring that results from groups or phrases was idiomatic, and no less ‘ urbane’ 
than the dropping of the final s after a short vowel. He did not interfere with the 
customary quid-ést-quod, quis-hic-loquitur. He modified the practice of allowing initial 
intensity in a monosyllable to reduce the syllable subjoined according to the tempo 
of the scene (see p. 79); but what he rebels against is the indiscriminate pyrrhichizing 
of iamb-words independently of group or phrase—e.g. bowés incursant. In this matter 
there is a gulf of difference between him and Plautus. 

You may say that the number of initial disyllables ww-pyrrhichized is the 
measure of Terence’s acquiescence in the new rules for a more strictly regulated 
quantity and of the literariness of his style. In his six plays there are only about a 
dozen cases of such shortening in senarii. That means that comedy has learned 
anew gait. ‘ Plus adhuc habitura gratiae si intra trimetros stetissent.’ 

His reputation rested on his mastery of the senarius. He was no match for 
Plautus as a comic librettist; and it was in the greatly increased importance of the 
parts written in senarii that the new conception of drama was expressed. Not only 
more pennyworths of senarii to that intolerable deal of libretto-verse, but the senarii 
differentiated from the libretto-verse, and notably in respect of the pyrrhichizing of 
iambi. We can no more say that Terence ‘shortens’ mdé, etc., than that Virgil 
‘shortens’ mist or mtht. But apart from wdé, vogd, dart (Phorm. 261, Ad. 311), domi 
(Eun. 673), abi (Andr. 255), vogd (Hec. 558), and wdén (Eun. 836) (which even the 
Augustans could not proscribe), habén (1b. 674), abin (1b. 861), he admits at the 
beginning of the senarius only about a dozen exceptions to the (literary) canon of a 
strict quantity ‘by Position ’!—i.e. by convention, viz. : 


SENARI, Andry. 95 sciads posse. Haut. 803 et simtl conficiam, 
initial Eun. 157 soror dictast. Phorm. 352 negat Phanium, 
5 889 tamén si pater. 5 601 patér uenit. 
Ad, 145 tamén wuix hu- Ad. 73 studét par referre. 
mane, it goo studént facere. 
Eun. 430 dolét dictum. ‘f 118 amat ? dabitur. 
M5 go05 adést optume. a 639 tacét ? cur non ludo.? 


Hec, 409 adést Parmeno. 


Non-Senaril, initial. Furthermore, in long accompanied verses, at the 


beginning of a verse, or at a change of speaker within the verse, the following are 
found : 


1 Of the following list it will be noted how 2 I do not add Eun. s11, 
many attest that weakness in the final -t of the roget quis ‘Quid rei tibi cum illa?? ne noram 
third person, which the pre-literary Umbrian quidem, 
(e.g. Ernout, Recueil, p. 41) and the eventual believing the Calliopian reading, ‘roget quis 


Italian would lead us to suppose. Cf. Lindsay, « Quid tibi cum ea?’ 
L.L., p. 528. 
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Troch. Andy. 261 amér, misericordia. 
Iamb. » 394 patri dic te uelle. 
Fi ¥ 396 dabit nemo. 
Troch. ,, 301 quid ais, Byrrhia? Datiirneilla... 
y Eun. 252 negat quis: nego; ait: aio. 
Iamb. ,, 318 colér uerus, corpus solidum. 
" 55 384 habént despicatam (despicatu, Bentley). 
_: 569 erat quidam eunuchus, 
fe Haut. 993 solént esse. 
o cs 998 erit, tam facillume. 
be » 1000 senéx exit foras. 
Troch. Phorm. 342 pridr bibas. 
a 340. sentx.adest. 
és ai 546 sed partimne est. 
Iamb. Hec. 202 uiris esse aduorsas. 
ss » 798 refért gratiam. 
Troch. ,, 527 peperit filia. Hem, tacés? 
jamb." 4; 866 adeo muttito. Placét non fieri. 

SENARII, “on-initial : 

(a) Eun, Prol. 8 ex Graecis bonis Latinas fecit non bonas. 

(b) Haut. tot tractare sed ui et wd peruolgata patrum. 

(c) Phorm. 439 dicam tihi impingam grandem. Dixi, Demipho. 
(4) Hec. 664 uosmet uidete iam Lachés et tu, Pamphile. 

(e) Ad. Prol. 4 indicio de se ipse evtt, uos eritis iudices. 

I think these are ail that remain outstanding after the rest have been referred to 
their several categories already treated : 

Andy. 753 vogo—no reason why it should be lengthened (see p. 79). Eun. 78 
et rllas (see p. 73). Eun. 160 et istam (see pp. 72, 73). The probable cure is to read id 
stam ; but the pause might justify e¢ istam. Haut. 74 im illis exercendis. Here DB 
indicate a variant: they have, teste Umpfenbach, sz swmas illis in exercendis. Read 
st msumas tllis exercendis. Haut. 159 et illum. Read Menedeme, et porvo vecte spero et 
illum tbs (cf. p. 73). Haut. 437 im illum (cf. p. 73). Phorm. 126 et illos (p. 73). 
Phorm. 143 ego hinc (p. 73). Hec. 107 ut hoc proferam, sed uit (see p. 73), and add 
Diomedes’ statement (Keil I., p. 437) that the Romans punctuated before sed. Ad. 40 
sed éx fratve—the same will hold. Ad. 787 ita-tit-dixi. Either a fully coalesced 
group (cf, tta-me-di-ament) or the opening of a new sentence; punctuate after sunt. 

Few as these are, the list is still subject to abatements. 

In (c) it is the special emphasis of T1B1, which shortens tmpingam (cf. quid interea, 
ego interea). Phormio’s words are: ‘It will be your turn for a swingeing action, 
Demipho.’ 

In (e) the reading is doubtful. Bentley gave: 

indicio de sese ipse erit, uos iudices. 

This leaves us only three instances : 

(a) ex Graecis bonis Latinas fecit non bonas (Eun. 8). 

Of the outstanding exceptions, this alone comes from a Prologue. Surprising 
as it is, a quotation by St. Jerome (in Umpfenbach) establishes it for a current 
reading as early as Donatus. I suppose it was a Plautine or, at least, a pre- 
Terentian tag, quoted here from some earlier Prologue. The taunt was an extremely 
obvious one for rival playwrights to throw at each other in a literature of adaptations 
from the Greek. Indeed, one can hardly imagine that it would be left for Terence 
to say first. Of course the high emphasis on BONIS is a Cause, just as in 

nam expedit Bonds esse uobis (Haut. 388). 

(b) ui et uid peruolgata patrum (Hawt. 101). 
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utd-peruolgata may be regarded as a group—i.e, a six-syllable word, Perhaps 


also archaic, as the alliteration suggests. 


(d) Read uosmet uidete iam, Laches, Philumena. 
singular vocative puzzled some copyist, forgetful of his uestvas, Eure, domos. 


mena’s name is required. 
NON-SENARII, non-initial. 

takes place without initial intensity : 

Troch. Eun. 


The plural verb with the 
Philu- 


Finally we come to the disyllables where shortening 


237 ‘quid istuc’ inquam ‘ornatist ?? ‘Quoniammisér quod habui perdidi.’ 
260 ille ubi miser famelicus wdét mihi esse tantum honorem. 


Tama. “y, 
af i 263 si potis est, tanquam philosophorum habént disciplinae ex ipsis. 
is Fi 282 ad illam. Pa. Age modo: i nunc: tibi patent fovés hae quia 
istam ducis. 
. a 284 qui mihi nunc uno digitulo fovés-aperis fortunatus. 
rock), 943 pro-deim-fidém! facinus foedum .. .} 
Iamb. ,, 1045 illumne qui mini dedit-consilium .. .? 
Troch, Haut. 176 et illam sim cum nuntio.. 
lami. 5, 197 immo ille fuit senéx importunus .. . 
- ts 201 fortasse aliquantum iniquiér evdt praeter . 
Troch. ,, 388 nam expedit bonds esse uobis .. . 


9 


oP] +B) 
lamb. 3 
Hec. 


29 9 


9 


9 9 


Peale cP 


2 39 


Troch?®,; 


? 9 


Haut. 


173 0 facinus indignum ! 
180 responde. 


338 I treat elsewhere. 


Phoym, 516 idem hic tibi quod bout promeritus fueris . . . 

532 miles dare se dixit: si mihi poy tu attuleris . . . 

787 factum uolo: ac pol minus queo wi culpa... 

312 itidem illae mulieres sunt ferme ut pueri /ewi-sententia.* 
580 ut nunquam sciéns commerui.. . 

594 dum aetatis tempus twit, perfuncta . 
Geminabit ni caués, 
Ag. Ante aedes non fecisse evit melius hic conuicium. 
618 nam ut forte hinc ad obstetricem evd¢ missa. 

g60 iudico Syrim fieri esse aequom .. . 


Ei misero mihi! 


A score of examples out of the six plays; and of this small total no less than 
one-quarter occurs in a single scene, the dialogue between Parmeno and Gnatho in 
Eunuchus 232-291, an episode of strikingly Plautine (or at least archaic) colouring, in 


the broadest, most popular, most motovia of Terence’s pieces. 


point is obvious. 


The importance of this 


So Terence has only about a dozen examples of abridgement in an initial 
disyllabic word, whereas one play (Eunuchus) alone can show as many unabridged. 
Now, as a specimen of Plautus’ practice take the four plays Miles, Most., 


Persa, Pseud. 
in the initial disyllable of a sentence, 


1 T see no cause that should abridge jidém here 
except the verse stresses on deum and fdcinus, 
which means that it is an unskilful verse—or 
corruptly reported. Perhaps we should add one 
to the four recognized troch. quaternarii of 
Terence (And, 246, Phorm, 183, Ad, 158, 616) 
and read, 

Proh deum <atque hominum fide> 
as in And, 246, making a senarius of 
<O> facinusfoedum! O infelicem adulescen- 
tulum ! 
In the example from Phormio the quaternarius 
tands between two iambic lines. 
2 Cf. Caecilius’ capit-consilium. 


I find in these only eighteen‘ true cases of iambic length maintained 


3 Comparing this with Phorm. 949, ‘ inepti 
uestra puerili sententia,’ the reading 
itidem illae mulieres sunt ferme puerili sen- 

tentia (D4). 
may commend itself; but, on the other hand, 
Pacuvius’ (Ribb., p. 86) breut capite, ceruice anguina, 
aspectu truci, looks as if the ablative phrase repre- 
senting a (Greek) compound adjective was pro- 
nounced as a group-word. 

* Le., eliminating enclitics (Pers. 733, Ps. 545, 
770), groups (Mil. 594, Most. 639), the word chem, 
which is a mere screatus indefinitely producible, 
and a dabs (Ps. 118) caused by a full-stop 
following. 


et 
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That is to say, with Plautus strict (theoretical) iambus length is the exception ; 
with Terence colloquial (slurred) abridgement is the exception—and quite rare at 
that. But where the matter of abridgement is not a disyllabic word, but a 
(theoretically) iambic group in a phrase like quis hic loquituy ? he regularly made his 
characters speak the phrase as it was spoken by the ‘best people,’ no less than by the 
slurrers and gabblers. In all the six prologues there is no instance of a disyllable 
abridged, except the famous Ewn. 8 (see p. 81). There are only id isti, id esse, quod 
ult, ita uit faceve (init.), magistratus, et in detervendo (init.), ego tnterea. 

If the facts have been here correctly arranged and the inference correctly made, 
we shall recognize in lines (such as are detailed on p. 82) like Phoym. 342, 


prior bibas, prior decumbas ; cena dubia adponitur, 


an archaic flavour, just as—even without the hint from Servius, which is not always 
forthcoming—we recognize a versus Ennianus or a hemistichion Ennianum in 
Virgil’s hexameters. 


Joun S. PHILLIMORE. 
THE UNIVERSITY, GLASGow. 


(I have to thank Mr. R. G. Austin and Mr. C. J. Fordyce, both of Balliol College, 
for assistance in preparing this paper for the press.) 


A NOTE ON THE FIRST SALLUSTIAN SVASORIA. 


In discussing the authorship of the first swasoria preserved in Cod. Vat. Lat. 
3864! I said that an argument against its Sallustian origin had been found in the 
words ‘ paulo ante hoc bellum’ of 4,1. By this phrase the author marks an interval 
of twenty-seven years, and I suggested, as had been done before, that perhaps this is 
hardly the way ‘in which a man still under forty would refer to so long an interval 
which had ended only four years before he was writing.’ The elasticity of Latin 
words indicating number and magnitude is familiar, but by the kindness of Dr. Rice 
Holmes I have been reminded of a place where some of the more interesting 
examples have been collected. Dr. Postgate, on p. Ixxiv of his edition of 
Lucan VIII., mentions among other Caesarian passages B.C. 3, 106, 1, where the 
few days concerned in ‘Caesar paucos dies in Asia moratus’ are something like 
three weeks; and B.G. 3, 20, 1, where ‘ paucis ante annis’ dates an event which 
probably happened either twenty-one or twenty-two years before the time with which 
the narrative isconcerned.2, To these Dr. Holmes would add Cic. 7m Cat. 3, 1, 3, and, 
by way of contrast, Caesar B.C. 3, 25, 1. In the former the ‘eruption’ of Catiline 
on the night of November 8-9 is described by Cicero on December 3, twenty- -four 
days later, as having occurred ‘paucis ante diebus’: in the latter a period of 
scarcely three months is ‘ multi menses.’ 

It may be worth while to put together such passages in the undoubted works of 
Sallust as might be quoted in support of the peccant words from the First Suasovia. 
‘ Paucos post annos’ in B. Jug. 9, 4 might be an interesting case if it were possible to 
believe that Sallust had any clear idea of the chronology he was trying to describe ; 
but, in spite of the attempts at defence which have been made, ‘ nouissume rediens 
Numantia’ (10, 2) seems hopelessly inaccurate, and the result is that the meaning of 
‘paucos post annos’ in g, 4 remains vague. The interval may indeed be the fifteen 
years from 133 to 118, as some of the more recent critics have been inclined to think ; 


1 C.Q. 1923, pp. 160 and 162. (ed. 2), III., p. 107 n. 9, with references there 
2 For this vide C. Jullian, Histoive de la Gaule given. 
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but it may equally well be no more than the last three years of Micipsa’s life (11, 6). 
There is nothing remarkable about B. Jug. 24, 1 and 86, 4, where the length of time 
required for a journey from Cirta to Rome and from Rome to Utica respectively is 
‘pauci dies,’ More noteworthy are B. Jug. 41,1and 42,1. In thelatter * paucos post 
annos’ means after rather more than eleven years; in the former ‘ paucis ante annis ’ 
carries back to a point at least thirty-six years earlier, as is shown both by the 
following section and by Hist. 1, 11-12 (Maurenbrecher),} 

To the words of the Fiyst Suasoria with which this note began the nearest 
approach to a parallel is to be found in B. Jug. 81,1. There a remark alleged to have 
been made by Jugurtha in a year which according to Meinel’s dating is 107 B.C. is 
reported as follows—‘ tum sese, paulo ante Carthaginiensis, item regem Persen, post 
uti quisque opulentissumus uideatur, ita Romanis hostem fore.’ Since Carthage was 
destroyed in 146, ‘paulo ante’ here is used to cover an interval of not less than 
thirty-nine years—an interval longer than that over which the same phrase stretches 
in the First Suasovia. There is this, however, to be remembered, that the more 
distant a period of time is from the date of the composition in which reference to it 
is made, the easier is it to call that period short. In ad Caes. 1, 4, 1, if the document 
is Sallustian, the end of the interval spanned by ‘ paulo ante’ was only four years 
before the time of writing, whereas in the case of B. Jug. 81, 1 it was something like 
sixty-seven years ago. 

The effect of these considerations seems to be definitely to weaken the case 
against the Frvst Suwasoria, so that now there is less to set against the evidence 
in its favour, which to me appears almost conclusive. 

Hucu Last. 


1 1, 9-10 (Dietsch). 


VIRGIL'S CVLEX. 


May I call the attention of English scholars to a remark by Professor Heinze in 
his review of Professor Frank’s Virgil, a Biography, viz. that the Culex was a 
favourite present for schoolboys in Martial’s time (Mart. 14, 185)? 

How all the difficulties vanish! if we regard it as Virgil’s first publication, 
a mere tale for a schoolboy, written to help young Octavian in the Greek Mythology 
class-work! A peg on which to hang this memoria technica had been, we may suppose, 
supplied to Virgil by a recent incident in Octavian’s neighbourhood, the wonderful 
escape of a goatherd from a serpent. 

Heinze rightly refuses to believe that the Culex and the Civis can, both of them, 
come from the same author, at least at the same time. It is easier to believe that 
the Civis is Gallus’ Epyllium and that Virgil had a hand in its composition. 

One more remark seems called for. Lucan’s reference to the Culex (rightly 
explained by Professor Phillimore2), ‘and my age is but a step removed from the age 
at which the Culex was begun,’ is not prose but verse : 


et quantum mihi restat 
ad Culicem ? 


It was a part of Lucan’s prologue at his first vecitatio. 
W. M. Linpsay. 


1 Just as all the difficulties in the last couplet rhyme which Virgil weaves into his poem. 
of Ecl. IV. vanish if we regard it as a nursery 2 C.Q. April, 1917. 


merece aNUSCRIPIS OF THE METAMORPHOSES 
OF “APV LET Ss Ii: 


IN my previous’ article I argued that certain of the later MSS. of the 
Metamorphoses of Apuleius, and especially those which I call Class I., are to a large 
extent descended from a lost copy of F, made before the rent was torn in Book VIII., 
and therefore before the writing of ¢; and I inferred that it was likely that the 
evidence of these MSS. would prove a valuable addition to that of ¢ in places where 
F is now illegible, In the following pages I shall prove that this hope has been 
fulfilled. 

As a necessary preliminary I must say something of the affinities and relative 
values of the eight texts which I assign to Class I.—seven MSS. and the editio 
princeps. These fall into two well-marked groups: 

(2) Ax, Br, Li, V2. 
(b) E, S, N4, a. 

The fact that these eight texts form a single class? has already been demonstrated 
for part of Book VIII., and will appear at large in the course of this article. I have 
collected many instances of their agreement in omissions, but want of space compels 
me to suppress this evidence. I have already shown that Class I. has definitely felt 
the influence of ¢, and fresh instances will appear; but this influence is obviously 
secondary. 

I have not completely collated any member of group (bd) ; but I have collated 
much of E and a, and I have checked in E and a all the passages where my records 
of the readings of group (a) led me to re-examine the text of F and ¢ at Florence. 
It is likely, however, that I may have missed some passages where (b) would have 
been more suggestive than (a); and, in any case, my re-examination of F and ¢ was 
very much less thorough than I could have wished. Lack of time compelled me to 
cut down to a minimum my list of likely passages, and in some cases I accidentally 
noticed unrecorded readings of F, which proved that I. (a) readings, which I had not 
even intended to check in F, were in fact important: for instance, Class I.’s 
suspivatus in VI. 29 (151, 13), which I had meant to ignore, proved to be an original 
F variant. 1 must have missed many more. 

Of the members of (a) I have completely collated only Br, which is in the 
British Museum. I did this at a time when I had only a few secondhand notes about 
A1. WhenI examined A1, I discovered that Br was a direct copy of it. I had not 
time to collate A1 completely, but I checked with it the whole of my collation of Br, 
and I hope that I have not overlooked much of importance. The evidence that B1 
is a copy of Ai is uniform and overwhelming. In the first place, Bi (as far as I have 
observed) contains nothing that Ai omits, but omits several things that Ar contains. 
Further, Br repeatedly misunderstands certain of A1’s abbreviations, and it is 
always Bi that is wrong. I will adda few striking instances of B1’s dependence on 


pene 
Ar: I, 20 (18, 25) miva et paene infecta FEa, miva et forte infecta At, miva et pene forte 
zt 
infecta Br Li. VIII. 1 (176, 21) charite F « Li, canithe E, charise Ax, chaviset Bx. 
XI. 26 (287, 28) templs FEa, templo At, templio Br. 


1 Class. Quart, XVIII. 27-42. and V2, and stated that these four, and also E, 
2 Butler (Apologia 1914) noted the close con- were not much indebted to ¢. 
nexion in Aol. and Flor, between At, Br, L1, 
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There is an interesting group of passages in which A1 omits a word or phrase 
present in F, but leaves a gap to indicate the omission. I have noted seven 
instances: I, 23 (21, 12) ecce, IV. 3 (77, 6) midoris, V. 26 (123, 21) proms, VII. 11 
(162, 14) hivcum, XI. 21 (283, 2) numevo, XI. 22 (284, 19) capreolatimque condensis, 
XI. 30 (290, 30) (sa)cerdoti meo (sa is not omitted). Br omits all these words and 
phrases, but, except in the last case, where sa is obviously incomplete, it leaves no 
gaps. It happens that all these words and phrases are perfectly legible in both F 
and ¢ to-day, and it therefore seems obvious that Ax is derived, directly or indirectly, 
from a partially illegible exemplar, which was neither F nor ¢. A MS. may, of 
course, be illegible for many reasons, but a common explanation is age and fading 
ink. Lowe‘ has pointed out that Beneventan MSS. written at Monte Cassino in the 
eleventh century were peculiarly liable to fade quickly (as F has often faded), and 
this feature of Ar is favourable, so far as it goes, to my hypothesis that Class I. is 
derived from a copy of F made at Monte Cassino before ¢ was written. The fact 
that Bi is a copy of Ar makes it unnecessary, as a rule,? to quote Bi. I may add 
that my identification of Br with the Pithoeanus of Oudendorp and Hildebrand is 
certain. I will not waste space in proving it. 

The values of Li and V2 I found at first difficult to estimate, for they were the 
first members of Class I. that I met, and the least respectable: the matter is not 
really obscure. V2 has been so drastically revised (with the help of II. and IV.) 
that its original readings are often irrecoverable. These original readings usually 
agree with I. (a), and especially with Ai, with which it shares many striking 
omissions: but even its untouched text has been influenced by II. and IV., and 
probably also by ¢ direct. It is a child of I., but contaminated, and, like IT1., only 
occasionally valuable. Li (Boccaccio’s autograph) is in good condition, and has 
suffered little from later correctors. It is fundamentally I., and it agrees so often 
with Br, where Br deserts A1, that I feel sure that B1 is among its ancestors. It is 
clear, however, that between Br and L1 stood some MS., now lost, which was freely 
corrected and emended with the help of other MSS., one of which was probably ¢. 
As instances of Li’s agreement with Br, I may refer to I. 20 (18, 25) already 
quoted, where Li copies BI’s pene forte, and to VII. I (154, 5), where for Vi primum 
(the opening of the book) Ar has ¢ primum (leaving a gap for illumination), Br and 
Li At primum : and to Li’s reproduction of Br’s corruptions in V. 1 (104, 9) figuvant, 
VI. ro (136, 1) suntgque, VII. 27 (175, 8) delectabilem: and of Bi’s omissions of 
miscutt in VII. 7 (159, 13), and swus in VIII. 22 (194, 2), both of which words are 
present in Ar. Where Li agrees with AI against Br, this can always (I think) be 
explained as either a common-sense correction or a loan from MSS. of other classes, 
Such borrowing must also explain the small minority of passages where Li does 
not share omissions common to AI and BI, such as et domuitionis anxiae et spoliationis 
diutuynae in I. 7 (7, 11), and also Li’s occasional participation in the peculiar 
omissions of other classes: for instance, in the omission of officiosts voncis in I. 9 (9, 3), 
words omitted by V2 and by II., III., and IV., but not by Az, Br, a, E, or S (the 
words are corrupt in both F vontis and ¢ vatis: hence, probably, the omissions. 
At, Br have yvontis). Such obedient removal of good readings is a common 
phenomenon. For instance, in E a later hand has crossed out ex forma in VII. 25 
(173, 3) because ¢ had dropped it; and in VIII. 5 (180, 7) V2’s reviser has cancelled 
toto evgo, in imitation of II. An excellent instance of the contamination of L1’s 
ancestry is II. 23 and 24 (44, 14), where F and ¢ read compavas. Ic placito (probably 
a corruption of compara. Sic placito). Here II., II], and IV. have compavas. Quo 
placito, but Ar, Br, E, a, read compavas. Hic placito. In Lx we find comparas. 


1 The Beneventan Script, p. 286. reading to Ar implies its presence in Br also, 
? Throughout this article the ascription of a unless the contrary is stated. 
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Hic quo plactto. V2 follows the crowd with compavas. Quo placito. Sometimes Li 
combines the readings of F and ¢, where AI agrees with F: for instance, in III. 5 
(55, 23), which I quote below, and in IV, 8 (80, 13), where ¢, by dropping an entire 
line of F (fol. 139b, col. a, 1. 13), ministerium .. . pul, has been saddled with mtis 
(the second half of pulmentis) and has copied it as msts (mensts). Here Li and V2 
both read pulmentis mensis, but there is no trace of mensis in the eighteen other MSS. 
which I have checked. 

From all this it is clear that Li, like V2, is comparatively unimportant. 

The character of group (0) is more puzzling. The extant members of the group 
are all late, and their internal relationships are obscure. I have already said that 
N4 may be derived from a printed source, and that I know very few of its readings - 
I shall ignore it here. Of S also, as I have said, I know comparatively little. 
S, E, and a are very closely connected, but it is clear that neither S nor E represents 
the immediate source of a, All three texts agree in being highly sophisticated: they 
are deeply vitiated by emendation. E shows a great many omissions, a minority of 
which it shares with Az, but a is singularly free from them. I suspect that this 
apparent superiority is largely due to the activities of a reviser: it is possible that 
a represents more than one MS, used simultaneously by the first printers, but I do 
not think this likely. 

To illustrate the character of (b) I give here a few instances of omissions 
(i.) peculiar to (a); (ii.) shared by (a) and E; (iii.) peculiar to E. I have noticed 
very few omissions peculiar to (0) or peculiar to a, but I give one instance of the 
latter : 

(i.) Omissions peculiar to (a): 1. 14 (13, 7) mudus omitted by Ax, Lx, present in 
E, a, S (also in V2). III. 12 (61, 14 to 16) mamnibus . . . vaptim inclusive. Omitted 
by AI, present in E, a. IV. 28 (96, 16) guadam omitted by Ar, Lt, present in E, a, 
V, 20 (118, 8 to 10) quoniam nos . . . ullum ante inclusive. Omitted by Ax, Li, V2, 
present in E,a. VIII. 22 (194, 9 to 11) infantulumque ... funiculo nectit. Omitted 
by Ai, Li, V2, present in E, a. 

(i.) Omissions shared by (a) and E: I. 18 (16, 17) me omitted by Az, L1, V2, E, 
present in a, V. 1g (118, 6) mulieves omitted by AI, E, present in a, VIII. 18 
(191, 20 and 21) ubt placuit . . . vefectus inclusive. Omitted by Ai, Li, V2, E; 
a omits only vefectui: this partial omission suggests the hand of a reviser in a, 
VIII. 19 (192, 6 to 8) quae uox .. . tmcussit inclusive. Omitted by Az, V2, E, 
present in a. 

(iii.) Omissions peculiar to E:: III. 10 (59, 20) obseruatis wie solitudinibus (wrongly 
divided in F), V. 25 (122, 21 and 22) tunc forte . . . complexus inclusive. VIII. 13 
(187, 17) funestum. VIII. 15 (188, 15) infantulos et mulieves gerebamus, 

(iv.) Omission peculiar to a: III, 2 (52,.25) occepiunt. 

In general (a) is decidedly more useful than (0), for it is much less sophisticated. 
But neither source can be ignored: for sometimes (b) is more honest than (a), and 
sometimes each has preserved part of the truth. I will conclude these preliminary 
remarks by quoting one passage which illustrates my general thesis of the value of 
Class I., and at the same time displays the peculiar features of the chief MSS. 

I. 5 (4, 20) nec*uo*s ultevius dubitabitis F (the original hand has added nec wos in 
the margin). F’s present text is due to a later corrector, and Helm says ‘ uidetur 
fuisse ne quas.’ ‘This explanation, however, is untenable, as under the glass there are 
clear traces of the upper and lower strokes of a preceding Beneventan ¢ joining the 
x of uo*s. In F’s hand g is never connected with a following uw. It is therefore 
almost certain that F’s text read me twas (the rest of Helm’s interpretation of the 
erasures is convincing). The correction mec wos, which F’s original scribe added in 
the margin, was adopted by 4, and is read by I1., 1V., and part of III. 
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In I. we find: 

(2) ne tua ulterius dubtetatis At, Bi; ne tu ultertus dubitabis Lt. 

(b) ne et uos ulterins dubitetis E, a. 

It looks as if (a) at least, and probably also (b), were derived from a MS. in 
which F’s marginal variant had been overlooked, but where a first timid attempt was 
made to emend F’s text, by giving a construction to we: something like— 


é 
ne tuas ultevrius dubitabitis. 


The scribe of (a) could make nothing of this: he dropped the s of tuas (perhaps 
unconsciously), and misinterpreted the correction of dubitabitis. The cleverer (0) 
understood the correction of dubitabitis and emended ne twas to ne et wos. LX’s reading 
looks like an attempt to emend B1’s. Of III., B2 reads mec uos, with F’s margin and 
¢, but N2 and V7 read ne wos ulterius dubitetis, which looks like a simplification of 
(b)’s reading. 

It was the persistent presence of ¢ before wu in I. that led me to re-examine this 
passage in F (on my first inspection I had accepted Helm’s plausible view), and to 
discover the horizontal strokes of the erased ¢, F’s marginal correction should no 
doubt be accepted: Helm (Florida, p. xliii) has collected over thirty instances of the 
interchange of ¢ and 7 in F. 

This passage brings me to the most important part of my work: the proof (by 
selected instances) that the MSS. of Class I. have in fact preserved F’s original 
readings, or traces of them, in a large number of passages where they are now either 
illegible or very difficult to decipher: this list might be much enlarged from the 
materials which I have collected, but lack of space compels me to give only a few. 
My new evidence sometimes confirms and sometimes refutes previous students’ 
interpretations of F. In this section I shall distinguish (A) original readings in the 
body of F’s text, and (B) original or very early variants in F, whether intralinear or 
marginal—a type of reading whose value, in F, is universally recognized, and for 
which, as I shall show, Class I, has a marked liking. I shall note in each case the 
readings of ¢, and of the other Classes, so far as I know them. Helm’s report of F 
is given in each case in square brackets: where the word is simply printed in his 
text, without comment, I place‘ Helm’ aftey the word. Where he has a critical note 
I prefix ‘Helm,’ and then give his note! entire, including his method of quoting ¢, 
which he thus explains : ‘ Nota (#) postposita indicat codicem ¢ testem esse lectionis 
codicis F, sed tantum eius quae antecedit.” I treat other editors on the same 
principle when I refer to them, which I seldom do unless they are better than Helm. 
If they simply confirm my contradiction of Helm, I add their names in square 
brackets after my own report of F or ¢, using the abbreviations ‘ Hild.’ for Hilde- 
brand (1842), ‘Eyss.’ for Eyssenhardt (1869), and ‘ Vliet’ for van der Vliet (1897). 
For instance: ‘I. 1 (1, 9) [Linguam Helm]. linquam F [Hild.]’ means that Helm 
prints linguam without comment, but that F in fact reads linquam: and that this fact 
was recorded by Hildebrand, but by no subsequent editor. Throughout the rest of 
this article a dagger is affixed to all passages where I report new readings which 
seem to deserve consideration on their intrinsic merits: new readings, I mean, which 
may perhaps preserve or suggest what Apuleius wrote. It is to be assumed through- 
out that Br agrees with Az, unless the contrary is stated. Lack of space makes it 
impossible to enumerate in each case the MSS. of each Class which I have checked, 
but, unless a special note is added, ‘Class II.’ always includes at least B3, and 
‘Class III.’ at least B2. Ido not always notice trivial variations of spelling, con- 
tractions, etc., unless they seem to have some importance: and I usually ignore later 
corrections of MSS. (many of which seem to come from a and other early printed 
texts). For the Beneventan abbreviation of final m, I sometimes substitute ~, as 
Helm does. The symbol (L2), occasionally added to ‘¢,’ means that I have a record 


1 For the sake of clearness, I have slightly modified the punctuation of some of these notes. 
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showing that L2’s revised readings, which were copied from ¢ in the year 1425, 
confirm my interpretation of ¢. Some of the passages which I include are cases 
where Class I. has preserved readings which are still perfectly legible in F or ¢, but 
have been merely misreported by Helm. Lack of space has compelled me to omit 
even a selection of the passages in which I have noted (without help or confirmation 
from Class I.) errors in Helm’s report of F or ¢. Where I know a MS. reading only 
from printed sources, I add an asterisk (e.g. S*, 6*). I am often ignorant of the 
readings of any MS. of Class 1V. (of which there is no example in England), and I 
seldom know the readings of all MSS, of any Class. If I feel any doubt about the 
reading of F or any other MS., I always say so. 


(A) Reapincs IN THE Bopy or F’s Text. 


I. 1 (1, 1) [conseram Helm] conseriam F (vm ligature in each case partially 
erased): conseriam Ax (E illegible): conseram a Li II. III. 1V. Ir (1, 9) [nguam 
Helm] linguam F [Hild], *inqguam ¢ [Vliet], 7 having been crossed out, and then 
erased (imqua L2): linguam Ax (E illegible), inguam a (followed by in Atthide, for 
atidem F >): linguam II. III. 1V. I. 1 (1, 10) [Helm ‘me/vui (¢) vu in ras. ead. m,’ 
Eyss. ‘ me*/vw (in ras, vid. fuisse 7, pro vu fuisse h vel b, in F t merui add. f, mevur p’: 
by ‘f’ Eyss. means what he calls F’s ‘second hand,’ which is not really a single 
hand]. Eyss. is right about F, except that it is uncertain what letter is erased after 
me, and that the second stroke of the w is original. F therefore had me(r)/bi (or hit). 
In ¢, wt is rewritten in erasure, and there isa later note p merui. The later MSS. 
have: merbit At E, imuemi II. (but B3 meni ?), meruta Li III. IV. tI. 3 (3, 10) 
[st quis Helm], segs F ¢, but s certainly later in ¢, probably later in F: sz qui Ata: 
si quis E II. 111. 1V. This st qui may well be right : see Kihner-Holzweissig, Ausf, 
lat. Gvamm., 1912, p. 614a. I. 5 (4, 20) see above, p. 87. I. 5 (5,6) [comperto ttaque 
Hypatae quae ciuitas cunctae Thessaliae antepollet caseum vecens . . . distvahi, etc. Helm]. 
As Helm, but casews F [Hild.] ¢ (L2). Other MSS. have: as F (with caseus), Ax 
(E illegible): as F, but esset inserted before caseus, a: comperto itaque Hypate ciumtatis 
cuncte Thessalie antepolleve caseum vecentem .. . distraht, etc., Lx V2 I1.: as F, but wel 
caseum vecentem (corrupted by N2 L3 to wt caseum vecentem) III. (except B2): as F, 
but casewm vecentem B2 IV. The wel caseum recentem of III. is clearly a marginal 
variant foisted into the text, and supports the view that III. was originally derived 
from I. Probably Apuleius wrote casewm vecens, for which there are good parallels, 
though in the only other passage of Met, where the gender is shown (VIII. 19= 
192, 2) F reads casewm vecentem. ‘There is no parallel for casews as a neuter. I. 9g 
(8, 20) [temerasset Helm] temerasset F $, butin each case final ¢ almost certainly later : 
in F a fullstop seems to have been erased after the word: temerasse A1: temerasset 
E all. III. 1V. TI. 9 (9, 7) [Helm ‘obseno, ¢, obs‘eno (m. rec. add. imido) em, 
Beroald.’ Eyss, ‘obseno F (sed mo in F fere evanuerunt’]. All editors adopt 
Beroaldus’ emendation obsepio. The MSS. in fact have: obseto F (almost certain), 
obsteno $ (but ¢ is very late): obsefo Ar Li E a: II. III. IV. obseno or obsceno (obstéto 
B3, but perhaps not original). +1. 15 (14, 13) [Cerberum .. . esurientem me Helm] 
me F (but almost certainly by erasure from met), mec  [Vliet, Helm]: mes Ar Ea: 
me Il. 111. 1V. The reading me is almost certainly right, though Helm prints me. 
Wolfflin, discussing the usages of esurio, in Arch. f. lat. Lex, I. 411 and 579, quotes no 
true parallel for such an accusative as me earlier than Ambrosius, but gives one 
instance of the genitive—and that is from Apuleius (de deo Socr. 22 beatitudinis . 

esuvit et sitit). Wolfflin considers this genitive a graecism. I. 24 (22, 15) [cum adstio 
magtstro Helm] Editors assume that a proper name has been corrupted between cum a 
and magistro: Helm prints Seyffert’s ‘cum a Clytio magistro.’ The MSS. have: 
ciiadstio magistro F } (but the — in each is due to a later hand): cuastio magistro At, 
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euastio magistvo Bx E (and Ls5 of IV.): e Vastio magistvoa: cum magistro, a magistro, or 
cum a magistyo II. III. 1V. +11. 12 (35, 4) [« uulgus Helm] in uulgum F ¢ (changed 
in F to uulgus by a late hand): im wulgum At Lit Ea: tm uulgus II. U1. 1V. uulgum 
may well be right (cf. Kiihner-Holzweissig, p. 471). fII. 15 (37, 4) [edwsque Helm). 
eius qui F oh: eius qui Ax (E illegible), evwsgue a: eus Li II, III. I mark this 
passage with + because, though evs qut cannot be right as it stands, the received text 
involves the further change of F’s immediately preceding wespeva to uesperae, and the 
possibility of deeper corruption ought to be considered ; but I think the received 
text is right, +II.21 (42, 12) [ad instar ovatorum Helm] ad instar oratorium F [Hild.]¢: 
ad instay ovatorium Ar V2 E: ad instar oratorum a II, 111. 1V. Conceivably ovatovrium 
may be defensible: cf. Wolfflin in Avch. f. lat. Lex. II. 581 (a reference which I owe 
to Dr. Postgate). II. 26 (46, 14) [vequirit actovem Helm] requirt cactovem F [Hild.] ¢: 
vequivi cactovem Ax, vequiri coctovem Br Li, vequirit cactovem E, vequirit autovem a: 
vequirtt actovem V2 II. III, IV. (except L5 ayctorem). t+II. 30 (49, 19) [dabo . 
documenta : perlucide quod prorsus alius nemo cognominarit indicabo Helm]. As Helm, but 
perlucide (by erasure from perlucid&) F ¢. Other MSS. of all classes have perlucida. 
et. For this compare IX. 5 (214, 11), where F has seguestyv& [Hild., Eyss., Vliet, 
Helm], and all editors, from a to Helm, read seguestva et. Probably we should here 
read documenta perlucida et. +III. 11 (60, 15) [Helm ‘ *eve (ni fallor, fuit a) st*st& 
(postquam scribere coepit s¢&, librar. induxit et iterum scrips.). ¢, e*ve (eras. @ ?) 
st**& (vid. fuisse st&st&)’]. F and ¢ are both here very difficult: but I feel almost 
sure that each had (et wt) i ea ve stas & (tmago tua decreutt): the words in brackets are 
not disputed. Other MSS.: e¢ ut in ea restes : et mago E a, et ut mea vestis & ymago 
Ar (so Bi, but testis): et ut in eve stet tmago Li II. III. Second Juntine (1522). My 
readings favour Vliet’s conjecture stavet against the usual stet (adopted by Helm): in 
F, as Helm remarks (Flor., p. xlv), s and 7 are very often interchanged: Helm 
quotes over thirty instances: et ut i aeve must, in any case, be the right correction. 
tIII. 29 (74, 7) [foena rvodebam Helm]. foena vodebam ; (= vodebamus) F, foena vodebam >, 
f. vodebamus E a, f. remordebamus At Bt, f. vemordebam Li: f. vodebamus II.: f. vodebam 
III. There is a possibility that the plural is right, and the preceding words corrupt. 
The sentence runs tunc igttuy a vosts et quidem necessario temperawm et casum praesentem 
tolerans in asini faciem foena vodebamus. The phrase in asint faciem is rather odd. 
Hand (Tursellinus IIL., p. 324) quotes the phrase with the comment ‘ Apuleius more 
suo barbaro.’ The party includes a second ass, as well as Lucius’ horse. +1V. 3 
(76, 16) [etulabily Helm] eiulabili F (but changed from wlulabil by a later hand), 
ululabils @ [Hild.]: ululabili At Ea: evulabili II. II]. Apuleius has wlulabilts twice, 
V.7 (108, 13), X. 5 (240, 7), but eswlabilis never. +tI1V. 10 (82, 3) [qua claut immit- 
tendae foramen patebat Helm] clauts (s erased) F, claut @: clams At Ea: claw II, III. 
IV. Az, in particular, is very liable to omit or insert final s without any reason, but 
the evidence of I. here led me to detect F’s erasure. This genitive may perhaps be 
right: cf. e.g. Caesar B.G. IV. 17 si arborum truncit siue naues deicrendt operis essent 
a bavbaris missae. IV. 25 (94, 2) [adflictave sese Helm] afflictavet sese F (et written &, 
and partially erased), adflictaret sese b: affictavet sese At Li III., affluctave sese Ea I. 
TIV. 25 (94, 11) [Helm ‘veplicar& (pli al. m. in ras. scrips., sed id. mihi vid. fuisse, 
non fuit ft). , vefricavet’]. vefricavet (altered by another hand to veplicavet) F [ Hild., 
Vliet}: this is certain, despite Helm—the top of the unmistakable w ligature 
remains. vefvicavetp. Other MSS.: vefricavet At Lt V2 E a, and N2 V7 of III. 
(each with veflicavet as a variant by the first hand), and V3 of IV.: veplicavet II. 
(with substitution of dlicttas for licentiosas), B2 of III., V5 of IV. The phrase 
lamentationes ltcentiosas vefricaret is idiomatic and clearly right. +IV. 33 (100, 21) 
[Helm ‘excelsi* (eras. s) vid. fuisse scopulor exsiste ; m. rec. eraso vex eff. subsiste 
(restituerat Luetj). ¢, scopulo exsiste’]. I think that Helm’s account of F is right, 
except,that F had at first excelsis copuloy ; but the 7 of copuloy is uncertain, and what 
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stood between copuloy and iste is guess-work. ¢ has excelsi scopulo existe (not exsiste), 
Luetjohann’s reading of this oracular hexameter (adopted by all editors) is clearly 
right 
; montis in excelst scopulo, vex, siste puellam. 

Other MSS. : desiste At E a S: subsiste L1 V2 II. 1V.: subsiste B2 V7 of III. (V7 
with variant desiste): vesiste N2 of III. Possibly all these readings are guess-work, 
but N2’s vesiste may well preserve the genuine tradition of I., emended metri gratia in 
the pure I. MSS. to desiste. If so, it strongly supports Luetjohann. tV. 10 
(110, 24) [Helm ‘ medice* (poster. ¢in ras. ex ae vel a&, ut vid.). , medica & (— al. m. 
add.)’]. Measurement of the erasure shows that there is room in F before the 
following word Jaboriosam for ae, but not for a&: F therefore read medicaelaboviosam 
faciem. Other MSS.: medica | elaboriosam At, medica elaboriosam Br Li E, medice 
laboviosam a I1.; medice & laboriosam V7 of III., medicté & laboviosam Ba of III. 
TV. 13 (113, 25 and 114, 1) [Helm ‘dewote ****** (eras. quinque vel septem litt. 
antea a pr. m. induct., quarum prima fuit d; mihi ipsum dewote eras. vid. falso 
repetitum ...; nihil in mg.; m. recentissim. supra lin. pessime scrips. careg ;. 
, denote caveq ;’|. I agree with Helm that d is the first letter of the erased word: 
the rest seems absolutely illegible, and I cannot agree with Michaelis’! statement 
(based, I think, on correspondence with Rostagno) that the word did not end with q ;. 
I do not think that the line crossing the word out is due to the first hand. Measure- 
ment shows that the simple repetition of deuote (first suggested by Eyss.) is not long 
enough to fill the gap, and Wilmanns’ suggestion deuotegue is not plausible. ¢’s text 
(correctly reported by Helm) is untouched. The late scrawl in F is illegible: I 
slightly prefer Michaelis’ report of it as dicateque. Other MSS.: denote dictaveque At 
Bu, deuote dicateque E a S*: deuote (alone) B3 O N1 of II.: denote careque Li V2 of I., 
N3 V6of II1., III. It is difficult to doubt that dicataeque is the true reading, preserved 
only by I.: but I strongly suspect that F had some such corruption of it as dictareque? 
or dicatveque. ‘This hypothesis fits all the facts: the corruption was (i.) faithfully 
preserved (Ar), (ii.) cut out as meaningless (B3, etc., and some corrector of F), 
(iii,) stupidly emended to caveque (dictaveque) ($, etc.), {iv.) cleverly emended to 
dicateque (E o S*). Either dicateque or dictaveque will fit F’s gap: Helm wrongly 
gives deuotae dicataeque as Wower’s emendation. V. 26 (124, 9) [nuptws Helm] 
niptis F [Hild., Michael.] ¢ [Hild.], nuptis E: nuptiis Ara II. III. tVI. 15 (140, 7) 
[Helm ‘ minantes (min refict. ; pr. litt. vid. A, tertia potius ¢ quam x fuisse). ¢ cum legere 
non posset, primo duar. litt. spatio relicto . . . wantes aut . . . nantes, deinde al. m. 
corr. potantes.”|, I agree with Helm, except that even the initial J is doubtful, and 
the nature of the third letter pure guess-work. Other MSS.: praeminantes At E a 
V2 S, praeminentes L2: mivantes or minantes II.: nutantes Ba of III, plomtirates (?) 
N2 of III., mivantes V7 5 of III. : potantes V3 of IV., praeminantes L5 of IV. I believe 
that F had praeminantes, for which there is just room, and that* this is the true 
reading. The passage describes the eagle fetching water for Psyche from a deadly 
waterfall guarded by sleepless dragons. When Psyche had tried te fill her urn, the 
waters themselves had shouted ‘ Discede’ et ‘Quid facis ? Vide’ et ‘Quidagis? Caue’ 
et ‘Fuge’ et ‘Peribis.’ The eagle flies between the dragons, and ‘ nolentes (or uolentes— 
m or « ambiguous, as Helm says) aguas et, ut abivet innoxius tpraeminantest excipit, 
commentus ob iussum Veneris peteve eique se praeministvave, quave paulo facilioy adeundi fut 
copia.” It is clear from paulo that the waters are still grudging, and I should therefore 
read nolentes, not wolentes. I suspect that imnoxius means not ‘unharmed’ but ‘guilt- 
less’: if so, the phrase recalls Martial IV. 30, 1, Baiano procul a lacu monemus | prscator 


1 Apulei Psyche et Cupido rec, Jahn cur. Ad. 3 After coming to this conclusion, I found that 
Michaelis, Lips. 1905. Michaelis (of. cit.) also reads praeminantes, with 
, ‘ 
2 Perhaps F had dicareque. nolentes. 
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fuge, ne nocens vecedas, The word praeminor suggests the sort of language which the 
waters had previously used to Psyche. Apuleius uses praeminoy twice in the Met. 
(V. 19=118, 1, and VIII. 21 = 193, 17, where F corruptly reads praeminebatur). Most 
conjectures assume that the waters are wolentes: e.g. Helm praestantes, Bluemner 
permittentes. +VI. 17 (141, 12) [‘ quid te’ inquit ‘ praecipitem, o misella, quaeris 
extinguere ?? Helm] fcipfité o F, but almost certainly altered from fcipiti o (from my 
notes I think that the ligature used was that for unassibilated ¢#, but I am not sure), 
peipite o : praccipitio (misella) At E a: praecipitem o (misella) II. 11, Apuleius 
likes praccipitium: cf. especially V. 25 (123, 5), where Pan says to Psyche ‘mec tte 
vuysus praccipitio ... pevimas.” TVI. 18 (142, 8) [nec Charon .. . quicquam gratuito fact, 
set morviens pauper, etc., Helm] facit & F ¢. [Soall editors, without comment, up to and 
including Hild.: Eyss. says ‘s& sic F,’ and Vliet copies his note. Michaelis (1905) 
printed facit et without comment]. facit e¢ MSS. of all classes. The reading facit et 
is perfectly satisfactory. fVI, 25 (147, 16) [Helm ‘trepidatione festinabant (#) in ras. 
al. m.; quid fuerit, non liquet’]. I can add to Helm only that F’s original reading 
had a # ligature at about the same point as that of the rewritten tvepidatione, and that 
the last letter was ¢. I failed to check ¢. trepidatione festinabant Ax a II, Ill, 
festinatione trepidabant E. It seems possible that E has preserved the true reading: 
Apuleius often uses both the nouns and both the verbs. TVI. 28 (150, 13) [Helm 
‘montlb ; refict.; fueritne idem, non liquet. ¢, pectinabo (in lac. postea add. ead. m)’]. 
F’s monilib ; is a late poor straggling affair. ¢’s pectinabo is certainly due to a later 
hand, which formed the letters differently : the same hand which added imaulatum in 
¢’s lacuna a few words later. I shall discuss this hand under the next passage: it is 
not the hand which supplemented the rent passages in Book VIII. Other MSS.: 
perpolibo At Lt V2 Ea: monihbus V6 L6 N3 O B3 of IL., pectinabo momlbus V1 N1 
of II.: perpolibo Ba of IIL, perpolibo momlbus N2 V7 L3 of III.: pectinabo V5 of IV., 
pevpolibo L5 of lV. There are clearly three traditions: perpolibo I. II1., monthbus I1., 
pectinabo $’s supplementer and IV., derived therefrom. Everything points to perpolibo 
as the true reading: it makes excellent sense, and, if partially effaced, might be 
conjecturally remade as montlibus (a word which occurs earlier in the sentence), since 
botk words end with the syllable lb, followed by a single letter or abbreviation. 
Apuleius uses ferpolio in Met. IX. 16 (279, 3). tVI. 30 (151, 27 to 152, 4). This is 
a difficult passage, and Helm is misleading: from Jaruasque (151, 27) to lovo (152, 4) 
inclusive, F (as Vliet rightly stated) is entirely rewritten by a heavy hand which 
completely obscures the original text: indeed, apart from one marginal variant, 
mentioned below, only one original letter is still distinguishable, the a which 
corresponds with the final a of the rewritten puella in 152, 1. Vliet was also right in 
saying that in ¢ the whole passage has been added in a lacuna by a later hand: it is 
the same hand, not very good at Beneventan, which added fectinabo and inaulatum 
in 150, 13, mucleoos in 150, 16, and many unrecorded phrases elsewhere, often 
inaccurate readings of F (e.g. VI. 17=141, 14, temere incumbis, in a lacuna, for F’s 
temeve succumbis): we shall meet this hand and its inaccuracies again in VIII. 6 
(180, 24), discussed below. The precise limits of F’s illegibility, and of ¢’s lacuna, 
are as stated above (Vliet is not quite accurate) : ¢’s supplement ends with lovo—— 
(sic, at the end of a line), Helm’s note ‘ Vlietii adnotatio de lac. in ¢ prorsus 
perversa’ is itself perverse. F, as rewritten, runs thus (I omit the first two or three 
words): ‘at tu, probissima puella, parentes tuos interwisere properabas ? sed nos et solitudini 
tuae pracsidium praestabimus et ad paventes tuos ttey monstrabimus’. et unus manu secutus 
pvrehenso lovo (vetrorsum me civcumtorquet). ‘The last three words are original, There 
is a marginal variant, by the first hand, phi, on which Helm remarks ‘nescio quo 
pertineat: voluitne phibebimus ?? ¢’s supplementer agrees with F rewritten, except 
that he has an for at, furtim uisere properas for interuisere propevabas, et compendiosum ad 
domos for et ad paventes tuos, and et manu iniecta for et unus manu: also, according to 
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Vliet (I made no note), praebemus for praestabimus. It is clear that F was very 
difficult to read when ¢ was copied, and there is little justification for following (with 
Helm) F’s rewritten text as though it were authoritative (Helm, however, records 
that F’s at is rewritten, and adopts an from $). The evidence of the later MSS. is 
interesting : I will take I., II.,and III. separately (I have no record of IV. or of L2). 
I.: an At Ea: tteruisere propevas Ar Li Ea: prohibemus (for F’s rewritten praesta- 
bimus) At Lt, phibemus E, prebebimus a: et compendiosum ad tuos itey At Lt a, et 
compendiosum iter ad tuos E: et uevbum manu secutus At Lt Ea, II. agrees with F 
rewritten, and may well be the source of the rewriting : I suspect that it represents an 
attempt by the scribe of II.’s common ancestor to read F, made after the original 
writing of ¢, and before the rewriting of F. III.is clearly based on I., but I have 
only a record of B2 and Vliet’s notes on 6. an B2: parentes twos omitted before 
intevuiseve propevabas (which is in that form) B2: phibemus B2, phibebimus 8*: et 
compendiosum ad parentes tuos monstvabimus, omitting iter, B2: et uevbum manu iniecta 
secutus B2 8* (clearly 1+¢’s supplement). Certain important facts emerge from 
these readings. (i.) The presence in I. and III. of prohibemus, perhibemus, perhibebimus 
proves direct descent from F: we cannot dissociate these readings from F’s marginal 
fp, which ¢ ignores. (ii.) The absence of most’of the supplemented ¢’s distinctive 
readings (furtim uiseve, ad domos, iniecta) makes it probable that compendiosum is a 
genuine reading of F, independently recovered by the ancestor of I. and by the 
supplementer of ¢. It is legitimate, then, to use the evidence of all Classes in the 
attempt to recover F’s original text: with a bias in favour of I., III., and ¢’s 
supplementer, against II. and the rewritten F. Of the distinctive (¢) readings, 
furtim is attractive. E’s pervhibemus is probably the pure I. tradition, following F’s 
margin: F’s text may have had phibemus, the Plautine form of praebemus, which latter 
(if Vliet is right) is read here by ¢’s supplementer : itey is absent from Ba of IIL, 
and varies its position in I., so that it may well be an intrusion from II. I suggest 
that F’s text originally ran: ‘An tu, probissima puella, paventes tuos furtim wisere 
properas ? sed nos et solitudint tuae praesidium praehibemus (mgn. pht) et compendiosum ad 
twos monstrabimus’. et uerbum manu secutus prehenso loro vetrorsum me civcumtorquet. This 
fits the space well: with tev it is a tight fit. Whether compendiosum without iter is a 
defensible reading may be doubted: Justin (38. 9. 6) has compendiosos tramites, and 
Ammianus (16. 2. 4) compendiosas wias: Mart. Cap. (3. 263) has compendiosiova per- 
curvam; compendiayia is used absolutely, in the sense of ‘a short cut,’ by Varro 
Petronius, and Seneca, beside Cicero’s compendiaria wa, and compendium is used in the 
same sense by Tacitus, Pliny, andothers. We may further compare, for the general 
sense, Prudentius i Laurent. 334 mortis citae | compendtosos exitus, and Aristophanes 
Frogs 123 GAN éorw arpamds ~bvropos tetpyypévyn | 4 Sia Oveias. Apuleius uses com- 
pendiosus in Met. XI, 22 (284,17) compendiosa wevba. In 152, 3, uerbum manu secutus is 
far the most attractive reading. Apuleius likes this turn of phrase: cf. 1. 26 (24, 1) 
et dictum iuve iuvando secutus, II, 11 (34, 17) quod dictum tpstus Milo visu secutus, III, 16 
(64, 10) et werbum facto secutus. Moreover, unus manu secutus is here intolerably flat: 
the speech is introduced by the words (151, 25) et unus ¢ numero sic appellat, and it is 
obviously this speaker, and not a second wnus, who caps his tirade by seizing the 
head-rope and belabouring Lucius, VII. 11 (162, 16) [expeditionum Helm] expositionum 
F [Hild.] ¢ (Hild. Vliet], expositionum Ar Li E II. IIL, expedstionum o. Eyss., who 
printed expeditionum without comment, seems here, as in VI. 18 quoted above, to have 
misled his successors. I think that exposttionum may just conceivably be defensible, 
in the context, in the sense of ‘puttings up for sale,’ but expeditionum is probably a 
sound conjecture. {VII. 28 (176, 9) [Helm ‘ obtvuditg ; (q; induct., om. ¢).” Helm 
prints in his text simply obtvudit] obtrudit ; q; F [Eyss. Vliet], with no crossing out 
or erasure (it represents, of course, obtvuditusque) obtrudit : obtyuditurque Ax Bt, 
obtvudit Ea II. III. Salmasius, knowing B1’s reading obtvuditurque, conjectured 
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obtvudit usque, which was adopted by Vliet, who wrongly ascribed it to Sauppe, 
a mistake which Helm! repeats. It seems clear that obtrvudit usque should be read. 
The sentence then runs . . . titionem gerens mediis inguinibus obtrudit usque, donec .. . 
TVII. 28 (176, 10) [misus praesidio liquida fino Helm] misus praesidio liquida simo F ¢ (in 
 misus altered to inisus). Hild. reported F as nusus, Vliet ¢ as innisus. Other MSS.: 
misevus At, imxus Ea: msus II.: uissus B2 of III. liquidasimo Ax, liquidissimo E S*, 
liquida fimo « II. III. No doubt fimo is a sound conjecture, but misus may be a 
corruption of imnisus. +VIII. 1 (177, 2) [possent Helm] fossint F. The nt has the 
special optional ligature for final mt discussed by Lowe, Benev. Script., p. 145: the 
word is untouched, and only one stroke precedes the ligature. possent 6: possunt A 
Bi Li, possint E a, with G B3 of II.: possent V6 N3 of II., B2 of III. No doubt 
possint is right: it is a more attractive reading in itself than fossent. tVIII. 1 
(177, 3) [stilos Helm] stilos (altered from stilus) F, stilus p (L2): stilum Ar Li V2 a, 
solum E: stilos II, 111. Probably stilus is a corruption due to the termination of the 
preceding qguibus (for parallels in F see Helm, Florida, p. xlix): but it may be 
a corruption of either s#i/os or stilum : I incline to prefer stilos. +VIII. 24 (178, 22) 
lindagatuyus feras, <si> quid tamen in capreis fevitatis est Helm. The <s?> is an old 
conjecture adopted by Helm.] qg@ F,q ¢, Both abbreviations mean quod and nothing 
else (see Lowe, of. cit., p. 191). quod Ar Li Eall. 1V.: quid B2 N2 of IIL, quid 
of III. Probably quod is the true reading. fVIII. 5 (180, 10) [lamiamt Helm] 
laniatum F  [Hild.]: laniatum Ax Li (V2, probably: it has awit in erasure): laniawt 
E a II. III. (N2 V7 Ba, but L3 laniat): lamiatum IV. We must emend or supple- 
ment Janiatum, but it is not obvious that /amiamt is the right change: /amiat (as L3), 
laniat followed by tum or tamen, laniatum followed by a lost verb, suggest themselves 
as alternatives. }{VIII. 6 (180, 24) [Helm ‘ad nostri | similituy diné potius legi quam 
[amavitu, dine... , amaritudine’ The following words in F are qut were lamenta- 
bamuy| I found , simelitw, in F quite illegible, as did Eyss. and Vliet, but Lowe (Class. 
Quart. XIV., 1920, p. 152), with Professor Rostagno’s help, made out the initial s. 
In ¢, Vliet and Lowe? state that the original scribe omitted everything between sic 
and Jamentabamuy (not inclusive), and that the present filling in, ad nostvam amavitudinem 
qui ueve, is due toa later hand. This is certainly true, except that the second e of were 
is (I think) original (hence, perhaps, L5 V5 V3 L4 of Class IV. read wevum elamenta- 
bamur). ’s supplementer here is probably, as Vliet says, the supplementer of 
VI. 28, etc. (150, 13, etc.), already discussed. Here II, (a) omit everything between 
adfinxit (180, 23) and manus (180, 25) not inclusive: II. (b) have been supplemented 
here, as in the rent passages. Other MSS.: ad nostri similitudinem qui ueve lamenta- 
bamuy At Ea. The supplement of II. (b) is a mixture of III.and IV., quoted below— 
it runs ad nostvam similitudinem qui uerum elamentabamur. III. has ad nostvam similitu- 
dinem qui ueve lamentabamur, that is, I.’s reading, with mnostram for nostv1, perhaps 
influenced by for IV. IV. has ad nostram amaritudinem qui uerum elamentabamur, It 
is obvious that here I. has alone preserved F’s true reading, which baffled ¢’s 
original scribe seven centuries ago, and which is illegible, or almost illegible, to-day. 
T VIII. 12 (186, 28) [Helm ‘ac tu in (c tu in in ras. al. m. scr., fuit a... le). , attale’]. 
Helm’s report is correct: I think one can distinguish as much as at... /e in F. 
Other MSS.: attolle Ar Li a (E att*lle, * illegible): ac tu om Il. and L5 of IV.: 
at tu in III. and V3 V5 of IV. The attolle of I. may be a conjecture (it is clearly 
right, and all editors print it), but it may be a correct record of F’s original state. 
It should be noted that in Beneventan ¢a is exactly as long astol. tVIII. 20 (192, 21) 
[Helm ‘auii litt. paul. refict. sed fuit id. ¢, al. m. in lac. postea add. aui’] ow F 
1 Except thatin his 1913 edition Helm changes _Seyffert. | 
‘Sauppe’ to * Seyffert,’ rightly up to a point: 2 I am glad here to have Lowe’s support in 


the article to which Vliet referred (a review of agreeing with Vliet against Helm in the matter 
Eyss, in Phil. Anzeiger, 1871) was in fact by of ¢’s supplemented lacunae. 
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before rewriting, almost certainly: ¢ as Helm reports. owiidi At, auxilium Ea S*: 
auum II, III. I think auwm is probably a sound conjecture, but the passage should 
be reconsidered in the knowledge of F’s probable true reading. VIII. 25 (196, 24 
and 25) [omnipotens et omniparens Helm]. otps & oipatens F (the last word altered from 
otpotens by the original hand: a later hand has made it oipavens). omips & oipayrens, > 
(,vens, added in a lacuna by a later hand). ommipotens et omnipatens A1 E: omnipotens 
et ommiparensa II. III. +VIII. 25 (197, 4) [misery Helm] misey* F (a letter erased), 
miseva >. In F a marginal variant (now illegible) has been erased opposite this line: 
it may well have been misey. Other MSS.: misey 1. 11.1 III. I should not hesitate 
to print miseva. The speaker is the old cinaedus Philebus, priest of the Syrian 
Goddess, and the epithet applies to himself (egogue misera cogay crinibus solutis 
discurrere). In the next chapter Philebus calls to his chorus cinaedorum ‘ puellae, 
seruum uobis pulchellum en ecce mercata perduxi’: in that passage F, Ar, and ¢ all have 
the feminine termination ; but there too F has been altered (to mercatus), an alteration 
first detected by Eyss,, and confirmed by Vliet and Helm, who both print mercata, no 
doubt rightly. So in the Lucianic Asinus, c. 35 (as Vliet pointed out), the same 
kivatdor, addressed by Philebus as xopdova, retort Totdroy ot SodAov GAA vupdtov 
cavty woGev ayes AaBotoa; Here I., at least, may well be following an original 
F variant: but that variant was obviously inferior to the text. fVIII. 27 (198, 23) 
[Helm ‘*puolant (eras. p). $, Buolant’]. Helm (who follows Eyss.) is right in saying 
that an initial p has been erased, but he did not notice that the existing p is crudely 
altered by a late hand from 0. F had powolant. In ¢ p is all by the original scribe. 
pouolant Ai, puolant Ea Il. 111. Helm prints feruolant, but F’s true reading seems 
to support Scriverius’ suggestion pvouolant, which Vliet accepted. on its merits. 
TIX. 2 (204, 7) [wenabulis Helm] wenaculis (altered to wenabulis by another hand) F, 
uenabulis p: uenaculis At Ea: wenabulis 11. III. Ido not know whether philologists 
will admit wenaculum as a possible doublet of wenabulum, on the analogy of e.g. 
gubernaculum, obstaculum.  {1X. 8 (208, 22) [Helm ‘subactu* (vid. eras. 7). ¢, 
subacturt’|. The erased letter in F might equally well bes. subactu ivi A: subactunt 
Eall. II. Helm prints subactu<m i>mni, Vliet subactuin, for which form see Vliet 
in Mnem. 1896, p. 262, the references in Arch. f. lat. Lex., Index i-x, p. 596, 
Kihner-Holzweissig, p. 6g0d, and Neue-Wagener, Lat. Formenl.2 II]. 177. Ar 
seems, at all events, to have preserved F’s true text. TIX. 10 (210, 7) [Helm 
‘uocavti (p) vi in ras, al, m., ultima litt. fuit s; fuitne ts ?’]. I found F’s erasure 
baffling: I am not sure that I checked ¢. Other MSS. : mocarvitis Ar a S* (corrupted 
to wocantis B1): wocarti E II. (if Oudendorp can be trusted: I only know B3, which 
has wocari, but perhaps with a final s erased) : wocati B2 6* of III. Various explana- 


tions are possible. I think the best is that F had wocatis. Both wocatis and uocari are 
possible, but wocavt is much the more attractive. }X. 16 (249, 21) [Helm ‘Clamor 
(C al. m, ex c)]. Helm is right, but he has overlooked an erasure before Clamor, 
which seems to be of & Ihave no record of ¢. et clamor Bi E a (probably also Ax, 
but I made no note), also B2 6* of III.: Clamorv II. Presumably E¢ clamor should be 
printed. 7XI. 4 (268, 23) [intextam Helm] intectam F [Hild., Eyss., Vliet] ¢ [Hild., 
Vliet]: intectam Ax a II., intextam E III. (Ba 6*). I doubt if intectam is defensible, 
but it has been defended: as F’s reading, it deserves to be considered. 


(B) ORIGINAL VaRIANTS IN F, 


In the following pages I shall give passages where I. has preserved readings 
which were probably or certainly original variants in F. That such variants in F are 
often most valuable is universally admitted: in Helm’s words (Florida, p. xxxiv) 


1 In B3 the abbreviation for sev is remade in erasure, but it seems at first to have had miser in full, 
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‘saepius vera lectio in margine exstat.’? In some cases the variants are still legible in 
F, but many have been wholly or partially erased, and, though we know that they 
existed, we do not know (except by inference) what they were.. It is desirable, 
therefore, to begin by proving that I. has in fact a marked liking (often shared by II.) 
for F’s variants, and that its choice and rejection of them is largely, at least, 
independent of ¢. The scribe of ¢ sometimes follows the variant, where I. follows 
the text; sometimes the text, where I. follows the variant. At other times ¢ and I. 
agree in ignoring the variant or in ignoring the text. It will be enough at this point 
to quote a few passages where I. has adopted variants ignored by 4, but still visible 
in F, and recorded by Helm. I give them briefly, using Fv as a symbol for ‘ original 
variant in F’: I. IL., etc., will not imply the agreement of all members of the Class. 
I. 22 (20, 6) fortiter F > 11., fivmitey Fv I. IIL.: I. 9 (33, 2) adtvaxerat F ¢, adstrinxerat 
Fv I. II. III: II. 24 (45, 5) quassato F $ 1V., quassanti Fv I. II. III.: IV. 1 (74, 16) 
lewigatos F $ II. III., lewatos Fv I.: VI. 20 (143,13) prospicua F ¢ I1., wel propitia Fv L., 
propitia III.: we shall meet other instances of I.’s slavish retention of such vel’s: 
VII. 27 (175, 21) devecto F ¢ II. IIL, develicto Fv I.: VIII. 26 (198, 2) choraula 
F ¢ II. III, cevaula Fv I.: IX. g (209, 11) curriculs F ¢, curuli Fv 1., civcult I11., 
phrase omitted II. (B3): XI. 9 (273, 7) facuwm lumine F o IL., facti luminis Fv, ficte 
luminis I., factiuum luminis III.; XI. 11 (274, 22) hutus F ¢ II., cuius Fv 1. 111.: XI. 22 
(283, 25) competevet F II. III., comperivet Fv I. These instances suffice to prove that 
in passages where F shows an illegible variant, ignored by ¢, while I. shows a novel 
reading, it is not unlikely that I. has preserved the reading of F’s variant. 

I now pass to a selected list of passages where I. throws new light on F’s 
original variants: here, as before, ¢’s readings have not been hitherto recorded, 
unless an editor’s name is attached to them: 

tI. 17 (16, 1) [mtsey Helm] mtsey F, in margin ves: ve is by the first hand, but s 
(which has been crossed out) is later. I think that a later hand has tried to change 
misery to mivey. [Hild. seems to record this variant, though his language is obscure : 
he writes of F ‘quamquam in textu misey habet, ab eadem manu correctus est in 
mive.” Subsequent editors are silent.] misery 6: mive At Ea: misey Li V2 II. III. 
IV. I think that mire is defensible, but I prefer misey. +1. 22 (20, 15) [foribus Helm]. 
fovibus F, but a word ending in ; (=ws) was written over foribus by the first hand, which 
also placed a row of dots under it : the word fortitey earlier in this chapter (20, 6) was 
altered to fivmitey in exactly the same way: there jivm, written above, has been 
partially erased, and the dots below almost completely (see Helm, ad loc.: he there 
read the letters, but missed the dots). edibus ¢: edibus I. III. (but V7 has also the 
variant fovibus in text): foribus II. (eight MSS. checked: V6 has also variant edibus 
in text): edibus L5 of IV., forrbus V5 of 1V. Presumably F’s scribe changed fovsbus 
to edibus, and I fancy that he was right. II. 14 (36, 19) [etiam arisnotus unicus frater 
meus Helm]. F has two dots over the a of arisnotus (the scribe’s commonest 
method of calling attention to a marginal note), and in the margin, by the first hand, 
nom &€ (=nomen est). ‘This was doubtless explanatory, but I. and II. treated it as an 
omitted phrase, and inserted it: it has influenced all MSS., except ¢, which shows 
no trace of it. etiam nom @ avisnotus At Li: etiam nomine anisnatus E a (with arisuatus) : 
cut nomen est avisnotus II. (most MSS. checked) III. (V7 N2 6 B2) IV. (L5 Vs). This 
well illustrates both the strength of F’s influence, and the extraordinary faithfulness 
of Arto F. tIII. 1 (52, 8) [wespernt Helm]. wuesperni F > (but ¢, as Helm says, has 
tt added by a later hand). But Helm has not noticed the erasure in F of an original 
variant over uesperynt. Other MSS.: uel uespertini Ar E a: uesperni I1.: wespertint 
LilIII. Probably I. here preserve F’s variant, though in X. 35 (266, 8) they have 
altered F ¢’s wespernae to uespertinae without any such justification. +III. 2 (53, 21) 
[Helm ‘ pducunt (sed ras. supra et infra f, ut videatur fuisse p) ¢: pducunt.’| Helm’s 
explanation of the erasure below p seems to be right, but it cannot explain an 
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erasure above p. That erasure exists, and is almost certainly the erasure of the 
characteristic -- of F’s first hand. No doubt it refers to a short erasure visible in the 
margin, which we may guess to have been a variant p, inserted by the first hand. 
Other MSS.: pervducunt Ar E a II. III. Both readings are defensible. +V. 17 
(116, 17) [colubvum Helm] colubyum F ¢, but in F there is an erasure over the second 
« of something by the first hand, which Michaelis reports as 7 erased: but it may 
have been a non-Beneventan a, such as F often uses when pressed for space (cf. 
Lowe, of. cit., p. 133). colubvam At E a: colubvum II. III. Neither colubey nor 
colubva occurs elsewhere in Apuleius, but he may well have chosen the feminine form, 
which is often used generically. +VI. 19 (143, 7) [Helm ‘ad vecolens alqd. in mg. add. 
quod iam non dispicitur; vecalcans non cognoui: vecalcans Oudendorp, cf. 211, 8’). 
The phrase is vecolens priova uestigia: the passage (211, 8) to which Helm refers is 
IX. 11 mea vecalcans uestigia. Oudendorp read recalcans, but not as a conjecture: 
it was the traditional reading. F’s illegible marginal note cannot be vecalcans, but it 
may well be e.g. calc: vecolens $: vecalcans At Li Ea: vecolens 11.111. I should print 
vecalcans. +VI. 29 (151, 13) [suspivitus Helm]. suspivitus F 4, but in F - over the 
y, and in the margin, by the first hand, vat ;. Other MSS.: suspivatus Ar Ea III: 
suspinitus II, For suspivatus cf. Ovid, Met. XIV.129. Apuleius may well have chosen 
this uncommon form. t+tVIII. 5 (180, 1) [Helm ‘dente copulso () in mg. ead. m. add. 
denté cpulsi.’| F’s variant is undoubtedly by the first hand: ~ is used both in text 
and margin: but I think Helm has read it too confidently. Nothing seemed to me 
certain, except that the first word ended with the projecting Beneventan abbreviation 
for final m, while the second began with cp: this at once suggests ‘dentem compulsum,’ 
but it is merely a suggestion. dente compulso ¢: dentium compulsu At V2 Ea: dente 
compulso II, III. IV. It can scarcely be doubted that I. has preserved F’s variant, 
and that this variant is the better reading: the passage describes a wild boar 
at bay . . . incendio fevitatis ardescens dentium compulsu, quem primum insiliat, cunctabunda 
vimatuy. The noun compulsus is very rare, but Probus quotes it (in the ablative) and 
it is used by Avienus and Marius Victorinus. Apuleius loves verbal nouns in -tus 
and -sus: in the Apologia alone he uses eight which have no earlier authority (see 
Butler and Owen, Apulei Apologia, 1914, p. xlix.) VIII. 12 (186, 12) [Helm ‘ iam 
futuras vdV1. cod. Dorv. secutus’]. In F the passage runs oculi isti . . . qui quodam 
modo futuvas tenebvas auspicantes uenientes poenas antecedunt. Helm’s note is inadequate. 


Not merely has ¢ (as Vliet almost correctly states) guodam modo tam ia facturas (« by 
the first hand), but in F itself, as no one has observed, tam ia by the first hand is still 
clearly visible written above futuvas, though partially erased (Professor Rostagno 
kindly confirmed this for me). Other MSS. : guodam modo tamen iam futuras At alV.: 
quodam modo futuras B3 V4 of II.: quodam modo iam futuvas E of I., V6 N3 of II, III. 
It seems clear that ¢ and I. rightly understcod the intention of F’s original scribe: 
he meant to add a phrase which he had accidentally dropped, not to substitute one 
phrase for another. Obviously we ought to print gut guodam modo tamen iam futuras, 
A striking and instructive contrast with this passage occurs in the same chapter (186, 
14 and 15), where ¢ has, without justification, expanded F’s abst ut simtli to absit ut 
uelim stmili. This false reading has not affected I., but it has been adopted by the 
whole of III. and IV. and by V4 V6 N3 (but not by B3) of II. It would be difficult 
to find a neater illustration of the merits of I., and of its general independence of ¢. 
tVIII. 13 (187, 12): this is a very interesting case: it is, I think, the only passage 
where a reading of ¢’s, not an easy correction of F’s, is yet so obviously excellent that 
all editors accept it. It is not in ¢’s manner: and it haunted me until I happened on 
the truth. [Helm ‘caput. ¢, capuli.’]) Onmy first inspection of F,in rgro, I noticed 
nothing that threw light on the matter: caput is original and untouched: but when I 
re-examined F ten years later, my eye was caught by an erasure in the margin, 
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opposite the line which ends with the words preceding caput (Sed Charite | caput). I 
found that on close inspection cap ...~ was distinguishable, also a tall erasure 
corresponding in position to the / of capulum: and further that the characteristic -- was 
erased over the initial c of the erased word (there is, however, no such mark over 
caput or over any other word in the text). I measured the erasure carefully, and 
found that it was the precise length of capulu in F’s script. It seems impossible 
to doubt that an original F variant is the source of ¢’s capulum. Other MSS.: 
capulum caput Art E S, capulum capit a: caput II. (P V6 O Nr V4 N3 L6 B3) and III. 
(L3 N2 V7 B26): capulum Li V2 of I., IV. (L5 V3 V5 L4). The classification is 
unusually complete and clear cut: Li and V2 are impure members of their class. 
I.’s original reading was clearly capulum caput : IV. copies ¢’s capulum, and the rest have 
caput, It is, I think, probable that I. have borrowed capulum from ¢: such borrow- 
ings, resulting in double readings, indisputably occur : for instance, VII. 12 (163, 17) 
os parti mortui F, oms pavati morti pb: omnes partim pavati mortui Ar Li, omnes partim 
parati morti Ea, But it is possible that the double reading was taken direct from F, 
or that caput has been borrowed from II. TVIII. 13 (187, 23) [Helm ‘ pflawit ($)’] 
¢ has pflawit, but F has p—flawit, with an erasure over f. The dash —is later. F’s 
erasure might be of a, or of e, or even of a small af or ef. Other MSS.: pafflamt Ar 
Li, peflaueve a: pflawit E II, III. It seems likely that F had pfawmt with a variant 
intended to signify affauwit or efflawt. Few editors have relished fervflawt. Hild. 
printed pevefflaut, Vliet and Gaselee (after Pricaeus) proflawt, Helm (as his own 
emendation) efflauit. Helm’s conjecture seems to be supported by the evidence of F 
and I. +VIII. 18 (191, 5) [quid miseros homines . . . inuaditis atque obteritis ? Helm]. 
This is the reading of F and ¢, but in F two lines of writing, apparently by the first 
hand, are erased in the margin exactly opposite the line containing imuaditis atque 
obtevitis. The erasure is absolutely illegible. Other MSS.: inuaditis ac prosternitis 
atque obruitis At E, inuaditis ac perteritis atque obruitis a, inuaditis ac pertervetis atque 
obyuitis S* (teste Mod.), inuaditis pertevitis atque obruitis S* (teste Oud.). All others 
follow F’s text. It seems not unlikely that I.’s reading (probably as given by A1 
and E) was an original F variant. It should, however, be pointed out that I. 
certainly contains some interpolated words and phrases, which seem to have no 
justification in F: for instance, IV. 17 (87, 15) specus vortdos et fontes amoenos F 4, 
specus vovidos frigidos et fontes amoenos Ai Li (and Ba of III., L5 of IV.), specus vovridos 
et colles frigidos et fontes amoenos Ea: X. 15 (248, 13) sam totos ad me dirigunt animos 
F ¢, iam totos divigunt ad me omnes animos Ai a, 1am totos ad me omnes dirigunt oculos atque 
anmos E. All these seem to be, ultimately, instances of glosses or variants interpo- 
lated beside the word glossed. Inother cases the gloss seemed to have driven out the 
word glossed: e.g. VIII. 28 (199, 20) paruam F o, modicam At, IX. 5 (206, 18) lucerna 
F ¢ Ea, lanterna At. In one case, at least, the intruder has failed to shake off the 
wel which introduced it: VI. 19 (142, 17) telam struentes F ¢ a, telam listruentes E, telam 
listvientes At (no doubt corruptions of wel instruentes). Sometimes the true reading 
has been restored as a variant, and stands, with an apologetic wel, beside the usurper : 
eg. X. 15 (248, 5) muscas F , mures uel muscas At E a S*: sometimes the true 
restored reading has triumphed, but still retains the tell-tale wel; e.g. I1. 28 (48, 21) 
obuersus incrementa F ¢, obuersus uel incrementa At Li E a, and B3 of Il. But I must 
return to Class I. in its better aspects. tVIII. 22 (194, 14) [wxovt suae Helm]. uxovt 
suae F >, but in F -- is erased over the w of uxort, and there is an illegible erasure in 
the margin. Juxurie sue Ar L1 Ea S*, uxori suae II, III. I think that if we change 
sue to swa, the new reading is most attractive, and I have little doubt that uxurte sue, 
or, very likely, swa, once stood in F’s margin. The passage deals with a slave, whose 
unfaithfulness had driven his wife to child-murder and suicide: seryuulum qui causam 
tantt scelevis (uxovi suae or luxurie sua) praestiterat, For luxurie compare VI. 11 (136, 12), 
where Venus confines the scalded Cupid to his bedroom, me petulanti luxurie wulnus 
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grauaret. XI. 4 (269, 4) [Helm ‘ad wivgule in mg. add. **gule (fuit wiv aut wn)]. uirgule 
¢@ (with no note): wngule At, ? E, a: wivgule I]. III. tXI. 15 (277, 22) [Helm 
‘innouandt (p, al, m. superscr. ti) parv. ras. supra wa’]. All editors print inouanti, 
which they ascribe to Aldus or Colvius. Helm has overlooked the fact that, besides 
the small erasure over ua (which we may guess to have been --), there is in F an 
erased marginal variant. inouanti At Ea: innouandi II. III. Probably in(n)ouanti 
comes from F’s margin. 

I hope that I have killed the doctrine that ‘of all the transcripts of F only one 
is of importance, and that is ¢.’ The man who would decipher F needs all the help 
that he can get. 

ovtor aroBAnz’ eoti Oedv épixvdéa Sapa, 
D. S. RoBERTSON. 


THREE NOTES ON APPIAN. 


ie 


Appian, B.C. i. 16. 3, 75 xpdoredov Tov ivariov és tiv Kepadiy wepreatpato, elite TH 
Taparnpuw TO TXHpaTos TALoVAS oF GvVTPEXELY ErLTTbpEVOS. 

These words occur in Appian’s account of the riot which led to the death of 
Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus in 133 B.c. The tribunician elections had been 
adjourned from the previous day, and Gracchus, who irregularly sought re-election, 
had with his supporters taken possession of the temple of Jupiter on the Capitol. 
The assembly broke up in disorder amid wild rumours that Gracchus had deposed all 
his colleagues or had declared himself tribune for the following year without election 
or had actually demanded the diadem. The Senate meanwhile had been in session 
in the temple of Fides, and upon receipt of the news from the Capitol Publius 
Cornelius Scipio Nasica Serapio urged the consul, Publius Mucius Scaevola, to crush 
the tyrant. When he declared that he would not put any citizen to death without 
trial, Nasica, calling loudly upon those who desired the safety of their country to 
follow him, mounted the Capitol at the head of a considerable body of Senators and 
led the attack on Gracchus and his partisans. 

Such is in outline the story told, with some discrepancies! and in varying 
degrees of fulness, by Appian, B.C. i. 14-16, Plutarch, 71b. Gracchus, 16-19, Velleius 
Paterculus, ii. 3, Valerius Maximus, iii, 2, 17, Cicero, Tusc. iv. 23. 51, Livy, Ep. lviii, 
Auctor ad Herennium, iv. 55. 68, and other authors referred to in Greenidge and Clay, 
Sources for Roman History, 7 sqq. 1am not here concerned with the larger historical 
problems raised by these narratives, but only with a single action on the part of one 
of the leading actors in the tragedy. 

Speaking of Scipio Nasica, Valerius Maximus uses the phrase ‘ deinde laeuam 
manum parte togae circumdedit,’ and Velleius refers to ‘ circumdata laeuo brachio 
togae lacinia.’ On the other hand, Appian and Plutarch both speak of a different 
act—Appian in the words above quoted, Plutarch in the very similar phrase 75 
Kpdomedov TOU ipatiov Oéuevos exl THs Kepadns exdpe (Tid. Gr. 19, 3). The author ad 
Hevennium may be thinking of either of these versions, or of neither, when he 
describes Nasica as standing on the Capitol ‘contorta toga.’ The two Latin 
historians give no explanation of the action they describe, but apparently regard 
its aim as that of freeing the legs from the hampering folds of the toga, and perhaps 


i For these see especially E. Kornemann, Zur Geschichte der Gracchenzeit, 3 sqq. 


* 
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also of providing a means of defence which might partly compensate for the lack of 
shields. To Eduard Meyer this was an obvious and sufficient reason, and he 
maintained that ‘Appian puzzles himself needlessly to explain this very natural 
procedure: in order to be able to dash up the Capitol, the legs must be free, and 
at the same time the toga wound round the head serves as a protection’ (Unter- 
suchungen zur Geschichte der Gracchen, 95, note 2). But the Greek historians did not 
think thus. In Plutarch’s narrative Nasica alone treats his toga in this way, while 
the Senators who follow him wrap their togas round their hands (r7 xetpi tiv THBevvov 
mepuedigéas, Tib, Gr. 19. 3). In Appian, again, none of the three suggested explanations 
of Nasica’s act refers either to mobility or to protection. E. Kornemann, who calls 
attention to the prominence of Nasica’s pontificate in the story told by Appian and 
Plutarch and its neglect by the Latin historians, seems to me to be right in 
combating Meyer’s criticism! and in concluding that ‘diese Massnahme. . . ist 
nichts anderes als die Herstellung der Priestertracht’ (Zuy Geschichte dey Gracchen- 
zeit, 5). 

But is Kornemann equally right in maintaining (Joc, cit.) that for Nasica’s action 
Appian ‘vainly sought an explanation’? What did Appian mean in speaking of 
Nasica as possibly To rapacjpw Tod oxjpatos téovds of ovvTpexery erurmubpevos ? 

It is not a question of historical fact which here confronts us, for we are dealing 
with the meaning of Appian’s explanation, not with its validity; still less is it a 
problem of textual criticism, for the MSS. are unanimous, It is simply a question of 
translation and interpretation. 

Candidus’ rendering, quoted by Mendelssohn ad loc., is ‘siue hoc gestu plures 
excitaturus siue ad cursum futurus aptior, which suggests either that he had a 
different text before him or that he was baffled by the phrase. Schweighauser 
renders ‘siue quod miro illo habitu plures ad sese sequendum adlicere uellet,’ but 
does not touch upon the difficulty in his notes. Horace White is content with this 
view, translating ‘either to induce a greater number to go with him by the singularity 
of his appearance.’2 E. F. M. Benecke, on the other hand, has ‘ either to get more 
to follow him by displaying the badge of his rank.’ Finally, Strachan-Davidson 
comments thus upon the phrase: 


‘ Benecke’s interpretation, “by displaying the badge of his rank” (i.e. the 
toga praetexta which Nasica would wear as pontiff), is tempting, but I can find no 
such sense for oxjpa: it seems best to follow Schweighaduser and translate *‘ by 
the strangeness of his appearance.”’’ 


In this view I have never been able to acquiesce. That Scipio Nasica,® a 
member of one of the proudest families of the Roman aristocracy, who had been 
consul five years earlier and was now pontifex maximus, should have sought to swell 
the number of his followers by the bizarrerie of his appearance seems to me not only 
to run counter to all historical probability but also, and this is more important for 
our present purpose, to be inconsistent with the tone of Appian’s narrative, which 
goes on to tell how the people «/£av ws car’ a€iwow avdpt dpior». Scipio's aim was to 
secure not only a large crowd but the active support of all who, whether Senators or 


1 Meyer’s omission of the note in question 
from the second edition of his essay (Kleine 
Schriften, 412) is a tacit admission of the force of 
Kornemann’s polemic. 

2 The Roman History of Appian, London, 1889. 
No change has been made in the revised version 
published in the Loeb Library, 1913. 

3 See F. Miinzer’s article in Pauly-Wissowa, 
R.E,1V. 1501 sqq., s.v. Cornelius, No. 354, and 


the genealogical table, ibid. 1429 sq. 

4 E. Meyer (Untersuchungen, 95, note 1) declared 
that Appian was mistaken in regarding him as 
already pontifex maximus; but Miinzer (op. cit, 
1503) and Kornemann (of. cit, 4, note 3) have 
defended Appian with a cogency which has con- 
vinced Meyer himself (Kleine Schriften, 412, 
note 1). 
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not, were anxious that the Gracchan movement should be crushed and the ‘tyranny’ 
averted. The consul hung back, none of the other magistrates could or would come 
to the fore, and it was left to Nasica, though a priwatus (see Kornemann, of. cit. 3), to 
take the lead. But it was confidence, not curiosity, which he wished to arouse in his 
followers, the confidence born of the feeling that their leader was no mere upstart but 
the recognized head of the state religion. How could he win this confidence save 
by the display of the badge of his office? and how would this more readily catch 
the eye and the attention of the bystanders than by its display on the pontiff’s 
head ? 

To this argument from probability and consistency we may add another of a 
linguistic nature. Appian nowhere, I believe, uses the adjective rapdéonpos, nor 
would that word, which means primarily ‘ counterfeit’ and secondarily ‘ conspicuous,’ 
‘marked,’ be happily chosen here to denote ‘ singular,’ ‘ quaint,’ ‘bizarre.’ 

Liddell and Scott render the phrase, which is misquoted év 7) rapaojuw, ‘by the 
significance of his gesture’; but while we allow that in Appian ocyjma may mean 
‘gesture’ (as it perhaps does in ber. 26 and 53), this version gives to rapdonpov a 
meaning for which I find no parallel, nor does Appian indicate wherein that 
‘significance’ lay. 

What course, then, is open to us? Can we accept Benecke’s rendering, 
‘by displaying the badge of his rank’? That this is attractive and suits the 
context admirably no one will deny. The words rw rapaojuy cause no difficulty, for 
Tapaonpmov is regularly used for ‘ badge,’ ‘token,’ and the like. So Appian uses it in 
Syv. 15, the only other passage in his extant works where it occurs ; comparing the six 
axes of the praetor with the twelve of the consul, he says 78 jusov THs a€udcews ere Toiede 
Tois oOTpaTHyols Kal TA tuioca Tapdonpa. Similarly Plutarch, Sulla, 9, refers to the 
otparnyiKa rapdonua, The difficulty lies in giving to oxjua the sense of ‘rank,’ 
‘ position,’ ‘ office,’ which this interpretation demands. In none of the twenty-three 
other examples which I have collected from Appian does the word seem to have this 
meaning, and though Liddell and Scott give ‘dignity,’ ‘rank,’ they refer specifically 
only to two passages in Polybius (ili. 85. 9, cf. v. 56), in which the phrase xara cyypa 
épecy must surely mean ‘to bear in a dignified or seemly manner’ and not ‘to bear 
as befitted their (his) rank.’ Wyttenbach, however, translates (Plutarcht Moralia, 
Vili. p. 1509) cxy~a by ‘munus, ordo, magistratus’ in Aelius Aristides, i. 137 
(i. p. 223 ed. Dindorf), ot pev (sc. Aaxedarudvioc) dvopa yyepdvev, ot 5° (sc. ’AOnvaio) épya 
mapelxovto, kal TorovTw KadXALov avtois Td TXHpa KaGiotato dow TOV HyeLdvEY adTdv efxov 
tiv nyepoviav. Here it clearly denotes a de facto position in contrast to a nominal one, 
and stands in sharp antithesis to its use in the phrase rijv eri oy xparos 1yenoviav used of 
the Spartans only a few pages earlier (i. 134 =i, 217 Dind.). In other phrases found 
in the same author ox7pa approximates perhaps more nearly to ‘ position’ or ‘ status,’ 
€.g., crwre Tov mperBevtiy Td TXNpa THS Tpogevias (1. 144 =i. 233 Dind.), dia 73 cx7pa 
THs Tpokevias ddeivay (ii. 217 =ii. 286 Dind.), 7d tHs tpecPelas ox7pa (i. 490=i. 730 
Dind.), éxovras Td TOV irnKOwy oxyHa (i. 176=1. 289 Dind.). Two epigraphical 
examples afford clearer evidence. At Olymria a certain Claudia Baebia Baebiana is 
honoured éri ceuvdrynte Biov Kai cwppocivy ev tepetas oyijpare (Inschy. von Olympia, 941). 
In an honorary inscription of Prusias ad Hypium (Waddington 1178, J.G. Rom. iii. 69) 
the phrase év ro ox7yparte occurs; Waddington comments ‘2x7pya signifie ici “ dignité,” 
a savoir celle de Bithyniarque,’ and Cagnat renders ‘in gerendo officio,’ 

But all this is not conclusive, and while I am not prepared definitely to abandon 
Benecke’s interpretation, to which I have long clung, I wish to suggest an alternative 
which to some may seem preferable. Zyyjpa frequently and easily passes from the 
sense of ‘shape,’ ‘appearance ’—sometimes (as in B.C. i. 103, iv. 31), though not 
always, contrasted with reality—to that of ‘guise,’ ‘uniform,’ ‘dress.’ This is 
apparently its meaning in Appian, B.C. iv. 45 és orparnyov oxipa Koopioas Eavtov, 
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V. 126 75 oxyjpa ahAdgas Oe mpds Tov Kawrapa .. . 6 dé Kaioap . . . erepper és “Pony 
éf’ otrep tv oxipatTos, V. 130 érl Klovos év adyopga xpvoovs éxrdvat peTa TXIpaTOS OdTEp 
éxwv éondAGe, and unquestionably in v. 76 oxypo TetTpdywvov Exwv Kal brddnpua ’ArTiKov,} 
with which we may compare the corresponding statement in Plut. Ant. 33 7d 77s 
Hyepovias mapdonpa KataAuTaov olkor peta TOV yupvacapxiKOv paBdwv ev ipatiw Kal 
arxaciows mponer. Here again two epigraphical examples may help us. An inscrip- 
tion of Prusias ad Hypium (J. G. Rom. iii. 1422) commemorates a certain Asclepiades 
TOV... mpOTov TepnGErr[a] apxovra ev TH warpid. TO THs TopPtpas TXHpaTL, i.€., as the 
editor explains, Jato clauwo exovnatum. In an Athenian decree of about a.p. 205 ? it is 
resolved that the cosmetes be instructed xara rd dpxata vopima [a}yew ’EXevoivdde rov[s 
epyBlouvs .. . pe[ta T]ob ciOurpevov cxrpalros] THs dpa tepois roumys, and later dye Tods 
édy[Bovs radu ’E]Aevoeivdde peta trod avrod oxjparos, where the word appears to me 
to refer to the dress rather than to the formation of the ephebi. May not this be the 
sense in which Appian uses the word in the phrase under discussion? If so, rw 
Tapacip» tov «xypatos would mean ‘by the badge of his costume,’ i.e. ‘by (the 
display of) that part of his robe which indicated his (pontifical) office.’ In other words, 
we have reached an interpretation which, while substantially the same as that of 
Benecke, uses cya in a sense which is common and well recognized instead of one 
which is doubtful and, at the best, rare. 


ils 

Appian, B.C. i. 54. 1, tov & avrov Xpévou kata Td aoTv ot xpHoTas Tpds dAATAOVS 
éeoTariaray, ol pev TpaTrovrTes TH X pea ovv TOKOLS KTA, 

With these words Appian introduces his account of the financial crisis at Rome 
which followed the Social War and culminated in the murder of the urban praetor, 
A. Sempronius Asellio, in 8g B.c. The facts, which are recorded not only by Appian 
but also very briefly in the Epitome of Livy lxxiv. and with rather more detail by 
Valerius Maximus (ix. 7. 4), do not here concern us.’ It is to the difficulty caused 
by the words of ypyora: that I turn. 

J. L. Strachan-Davidson’s comment runs as follows: ‘If the text be sound the 
word must be used in a comprehensive sense to include both parties toa loan.’ As 
the text is allowed to stand, we may infer that Strachan- Davidson accepted as at 
least possible such a comprehensive use of the term xpyorou, just as other scholars, 
e.g. Schweighauser, had previously done. The same explanation was adopted by 
Horace White, who translated thus: ‘ About the same time dissensions arose in the 
city between debtors and creditors since the latter exacted the money due to them 
with interest.’ Mendelssohn, on the other hand, dissatisfied with this solution of the 
problem, noted in his apparatus criticus (ii. p. 617): 


‘Ot xpyora. cum esse uix possint et debitores et creditores uno eodemque 
vocabulo comprehensi, zpds dAAjAovs uerba corrupta uidentur. an zpos Tovs 


Savertas ?* of xpyotas <Kal of xpeOoTar> wpds dAX. Nauckius.’ 


1 Cf, B.C. ii. 120, iii. 94, v.41 ; more doubtful 
are iv. 13, 35, V- 11. Porphyrius, de Abstin, iv. 6, 
uses of the Egyptian priests the phrase del évrés 
ToL oXHmaTos «aim xeipes. Numerous other 
examples from literature are collected in Liddell 
and Scott and in the Thesaurus, s.v, 

2 1G. ii.? 1078 (=S.I.G.3 885), 1. 10 sqq., 20 
sq.; cf. I.G. ii.2 1079. The inscription is dated 
by Kirchner and Dittenberger, ca, a.D. 220; but 


see P, Graindor, Chronologie des Archontes Athé- 
niens, 229 Sqq. 

3 They are sufficiently dealt with in such 
standard works as Th. Mommsen, History of Rome 
(English translation, 1887), iii. 258 sq.; W. E. 
Heitland, The Roman Republic, § 857; F. Miinzer 
in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E, iia, 1363 sq. For the 
date see also T. Reinach, Revue Historique, xlv. 
50 sq. 
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This conjecture of Nauck has been accepted by E. F. M. Benecke, who translates: 
‘ At the same time the debtors [and the creditors] at Rome had a quarrel,’ and refers 
in a footnote to Nauck’s reading. 

P. Viereck, the most recent editor of the text of Appian’s Bell. Civ. (Teubner, 1905) 
prefers another method of meeting the difficulty ; retaining Mendelssohn’s text, he 
notes (ii. 58): 


*Oi xXpiotas <Kai of ype@ora> ci. Nauck, praetulerim of xpyorae <xai 
daveicrai> (cf. Dittenb., Syll. inscy. Graec.2 226, 181; 510, 40), nisi forte o! 
xpyora: et debitores et creditores significat ; rpds tovs Savewrras pro mpds ddA Avs 
maluit Mend., haud probabiliter,’ 


and E. Iliff Robson, who revised and prepared for the press the last two volumes of 
White’s translation for the Loeb Library, adds to the words ‘ between debtors and 
creditors’ the footnote ‘ xpyora: in the Greek apparently includes both, unless xa! 
Saveurrai is to be inserted,’ 

That the word xpyjorns sometimes means ‘debtor’ and sometimes ‘creditor ’ 
is open to no question, The grammarians and the lexicographers (e.g. Choero- 
boscus, ii. 436 xpyora: S€ eiow of Saveifovres Kat of Saver(ouevor, Harpocr. s.v., Etym. 
Magn. s.vv. xAdn, xpyorns, Suidas s.vv. ypyorns, xpjota, xpnornv, Eustath. 1807. 12, 
etc.) are quite explicit on this point, and many examples occur in extant Greek 
literature illustrating the use of the word in both senses. In Appian it occurs, to the 
best of my knowledge, only here and in two other passages, Mithr. 22 and B.C. ii. 48. 
In the former it is contrasted with oi Savewrrad, in the latter with of Saveicavres; in 
both the context shows beyond any possible doubt that it refers only to debtors. 
We may conclude, I think, that for Appian this is the primary, if not the sole, 
meaning of the word. If this is so, Nauck’s conjecture must be unhesitatingly 
rejected, for not only does the term xpedorns not occur in Appian, but its meaning is, 
always and everywhere,! ‘ debtor,’ so that the phrase ot ypyota: <xal of ypedotar> is 
tautologous. 

Further, I cannot believe that Appian would have used the term ypyora: in this 
passage to denote both parties to loan-transactions. Such a use would be harsh, not 
to say unparalleled, and would be due simply and solely to a desire for brevity—a 
desire which does not, so far as my impression goes, manifest itself elsewhere in 
Appian’s work. Moreover, the harshness would be increased by the use of the 
following phrase, of pév rpdrrovres Ta ypéa KTA., with reference not to the debtors but 
to the creditors, i.e. not to the party explicitly named but to that implicitly indicated 
in the term xpyorac. Are we then to acquiesce in Mendelssohn’s solution of the 
problem and write zpds rods Saveuards in place of pds aAAHAovs? Palaeographically 
the conjecture has little to recommend it, nor, I must admit, does the phrase zpos 
dAAnXovs arouse my suspicions. Besides, there is a grammatical obstacle, serious at 
least if not insuperable, in the way of our acceptance of the conjecture; for of peév 
apdétrovres Should agree grammatically with the word for ‘creditors’ to which they 
refer, and in Mendelssohn’s restoration that word is not in the nominative but in the 
accusative. 

For these reasons I am strongly inclined to write ot xpjorae <xal ot daveucrai>, 
or rather, in order to indicate more clearly what I believe to be the source of the 
omission, of ypj<orat Kal ot Savee>orat. I had reached this conclusion before I 
knew that it had been to a large extent anticipated by Viereck, and I still prefer it to 
his conjecture, in which the definite article is omitted before Savecraé. The passage 
to which he himself refers in an Olbian inscription, S.J.G.? 226 (=S.J.G.° 495), 


1 The sole exception is Suidas, who explains ture, and it seems best to assume that Suidas is 
Xpewarns as 6 daveior7js. But the word is never here guilty of an inadvertence. 
found with this meaning in extant Greek litera- 
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1, 181 [roi]s te Savesrrais Kal tois xpyorais, seems to me to lend some support to my 
suggestion. 


III. 


Appian, B.C. i. 54. 2, droorpapjavar ydp pot Soxotow of radar “Pwpyator, kabdrep 
"EdAnves, 7d Saveifey ws KkarnArKdy Kal Bapd Trois révnot Kat Svoepe Kal éxOporoidv, b Ady@ 
kat Lépoae 75 kixparOas ws adrarnAdv Te Kal prrowevdés. 

H. White translates the latter part of the sentence thus: ‘and by the same 
kind of reasoning the Persians considered lending as having itself a tendency to 
deceit and lying.’ This rendering seems to me not only to miss the true meaning of 
kixpacOar, which denotes borrowing and not lending, but also to obscure the 
reasoning which underlay the Persian aversion to borrowing, and to afford no 
justification for Appian’s separation of the Persians from the Greeks and Romans. 
Benecke’s translation gives its true value to 73 x/xpao@ox, but by rendering the words 
Td Saveifey as ‘usury’ fails to make sufficiently clear the antithesis between the 
two verbs. 

It has long been recognized* that Appian bases his statement regarding the 
Persians upon Herodotus, an author who finds frequent echoes in Appian’s pages.? 
In his account of the manners and customs of the Persians Herodotus says (i. 138) 
aisxiotov S¢ avtoiot 7d WevderOar vevourrrat, Sedtepa SE Td deiAeww xpos, TOAAGY pev Kal 
adrAwv eiveca, padiora b€ dvayKkainv paci eivar tov OfeirAovTa Kat Te Weddos eyerv. In the 
light of this passage the distinction between Greeks and Romans on the one hand 
and Persians on the other becomes clear and unmistakable. The former regard the 
moral effect produced upon the lendey ; the niggling, shifty spirit of the huckster is 
fostered, the heart is hardened against the poor, the lender becomes contentious and 
stirs up bitter feelings of enmity. The Persians look rather to the deterioration 
brought about in the character of the bovvower, who is sorely tempted to have recourse 
to deceit and lying in order to evade his liabilities. The phrase ¢ Aéy@ kai, which 
unites the two statements, is meant to draw attention to the fact that, though the 
nations of antiquity approached this question from two totally different standpoints, 
the aversion which each entertained for the giving or accepting of loans at interest 
was based upon one and the same consideration, namely that of the effect produced by 
such transactions upon the moral nature of those who were parties to them. If I am 
right in thus interpreting the passage, I cannot regard as justified the criticism of 
Strachan-Davidson, ‘ Appian seems rather to confuse the moral drawbacks attaching 
to the position of the borrower with the condemnation of usury exacted by the lender.’ 

M. N. Top. 


1 See comments ad loc. of Schweighduser, 2 A. Zerdik, Quaestiones Appianeae, Part I. 
Strachan-Davidson, and others. 
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American Journal of Philology. XLIV. 4. October-December, 1923. 

R. S. Radford, Tzbullus and Ovid, Part III. Concludes the discussion by a 
statement of the evidence to be derived from the metrical schemata. E. H. Sturte- 
vant, The Ictus of Classical Verse. Investigates the nature of the ictus metricus, and 
advances seven arguments to show that it was a stress. Lays great emphasis on the 
obvious efforts of the Roman poets to secure a definite relation between accent and 
ictus, which indicate that the two had a common element. S. E. Bassett, The Pyoems 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey. Examines the literary merits of the two introductions, 
and points out certain stylistic and grammatical similarities which should be taken 
into account in estimating the value of the ‘chorizontic view’ of the authorship. 
Alice F. Braunlich, Against Curtailing Catullus’ Passer. Suggests that vv. 11-13 may 
be retained on the supposition that they are addressed directly to Lesbia after she 
has, in an imagined aside, indicated that the suit is pleasing to her. R.G. Kent, 
Addendum on Catullus’ Passer. Also retains vv. 11-13, but explains the meaning as 
<To play with you as she does> would be, etc. Est is equivalent to st, and the 
grammatical difficulty is caused by the shift to another type of conditional sentence. 
T. Frank, Cicevo Ad Atticum IV. 16, 14. By a slight rearrangement of the text 
(monumentum . . . solebas placed after bastlicam) finds a double reference in the passage 
(a) to a complete rebuilding of the Basilica Aemiliana undertaken by Paulus, (0) to 
the first plans for the Basilica Julia, entrusted to Cicero and Oppius. W. S. Fox, 
Note on the Johns Hopkins Tabellae Defixionum, Accepts certain suggestions for the 
better interpretation of these tablets made by E. Vetter in Glotta XII. (1922), in 
particular the reading gwisquis or qutsque for quicquid in Avoma 38. 


Athenaeum (Pavia). I1.4. 1923. 


A. Vogliano reproduces a new inscription found in Thessaly, and published by 
Comparetti in Atene ¢ Roma. The sixteen lines are carved on marble. Comparetti 
restores a few syllables missing at the end of some lines, and conjectures that the 
original was a letter from an Egyptian oracle belonging to the Serapis and Isis cult 
in Thessaly, and was written on papyrus. This papyrus having got worn down by 
time was then by reverent disciples cut into marble exactly as it was with all its 
lacunae. V. rejects this theory, and gives his own emended reading, basing it on 
hexameter lines. He sees in it a hymn to Isis, and (in the first few lines) a glorifica- 
tion of her gifts. The later lines are full of difficulties. C. Pascal revises after an 
interval of many years his own version and explanation of the Oscan deuotio generally 
known as the curse of Vibia, containing imprecations against Paquius Cluatius and all 
his family. The curses, P. holds, are to be carried out by the hands of Vibia Aquia, 
probably a priestess of Ceres. The much discussed words Valaimas puklum, rendered 
variously as ‘ Optimae (i.e. Proserpinae) purgamentum,’ or as ‘optimae puerorum’ 


H 
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(i.e., Evpevides), or (following a variant reading walaimais puklum) ‘ualentissimis 
puerorum,’ i.e. Dis Manibus, are rendered by P. as ‘ Valemae filium,’ (1) because the 
formula ‘ ualaimas puklu’ always follows the name of Paquius Cluatius, (2) the ritual 
mention of the mother of the person cursed is well attested, and (3) the form Valaimas 
may be akin to Valens, Valesius, etc. Buck and Skutsch have accepted this 
explanation. He assigns it to the first century B.c. 


Bias to24, 


Professor A, Donati has published excerpts from critical notes by Leopardi, 
published in the Rheinisches Museum of 1835, and therefore not accessible to present- 
day scholars. These notes contain a description of a Greek codex in the Bibliotheca 
Barberini, and conjectures in the texts of Libanius, Ant. Carystius, Apollo Dyscolus, 
Dio Cassius and others, also in the text of some Greek papyri. In the Rheim. 
Museum de Sinner, a friend of Leopardi, introduced the extracts with a promise of 
other valuable notes on Plato, Dionysius Halicarnassus, and other writers, but for 
reasons unknown found himself unable to publish them, though even after the death 
of Leopardi he was vainly searching for an opportunity. 

P. Fraccaro surmises that the territories of the tvibus Vetuvia extended to the 
south-west of Rome towards Ostia, and cites in support a fragment from a speech by 
Cato, contva Veturium (Priscian VI. p. 208, 2H) ‘aquam Anienen in sacrarium inferre 
oportebat, non minus XV milia Anien abest.’ But the actual distance of the Anio 
from Rome precludes the tribal sacrarium having been held there, and we know that 
other tribes held their sacraria away from Rome in fixed and traditional localities. 
The Veturii, observing the common ritual of using water from specified rivers and 
sources, may have clung to their ancient and ritual use of Anio-waters even after they 
had migrated further south towards the Campagna and Ostia. This supposition fits 
in with the assertion that the Veturii were of Sabine origin and with the legend of a 
Sabine conquest of Rome and Latium. 

A. Mancini publishes fragments from a MS. of Aelian’s Vavia Historia in the 
Library of Casa Mordini in Barga. The fragments are not arranged in order, 5 and 7 
belonging clearly to the same page. Collating them with Hercher’s edition and 
Apparatus Criticus, M. groups the readings into those worth noting in the MS. itself, 
others already given in the text as emended by Hercher, and others due to some 
(mostly unimportant) errors or peculiarities in the writing. 


Classical Philology. XVIII. 3. July, 1923. 


R, J. Bonner, The Commercial Policy of Imperial Athens. While Athens protected 
the Greek communities by her measures to suppress piracy, she also used her sea 
power to apply coercive measures which were intended to centralize the trade of the 
Aegean in the city. The financing of commerce was so regulated as to benefit 
Athens, and commercial treaties were struck with the same object. R. M. Jones, 
Postdonius and Cicevo’s Tusculan Disputations, i. 17-81. An analysis of Cicero’s work 
makes it very doubtful whether Posidonius can be regarded as his source. The 
arguments in defence of immortality are the commonplaces of various schools. The 
geographical theory of Section 45 is opposed to that of Posidonius. ‘The admission 
of obscurity with regard to the nature and the seat of the soul in the body is 
inappropriate to a Stoic. The reply to the arguments of Panaetius cannot be from 


Posidonius. B. E. Perry, The Significance of the Title in Apuleius’ Metamorphoses. 


The title is intended not in a concrete sense as referring to different stories of change, 
but, like Ibsen’s ‘Ghosts,’ in a generic sense implying some reflections-upon and 
illustrations of the general subject. The work, a humorous and ironical treatment, 
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represents a radical departure from literary tradition. R. EF. Thomason, The Ciris 
and Ovid: A Study of the Language of the Poem. T. reviews the main contributions 
made to the study of the language and authorship of the Civis, and in support of the 
view that both the Tibullan and Virgilian Appendices contain the youthful works of 
Ovid he gives the first instalment of the results of a detailed study of the vocabulary 
of the Ciris in relation to Ovid, Virgil, Lucretius, Catullus, and the Tibullan Appen- 
dix. Under ‘ Notes and Discussions’ W. G. Hardy brings Ovid Am. ii, 19 and iii. 4 
into connexion with Philodemus’ epigram, A.P. xii. 173, and P. Shorey contributes a 
note on the text of Plutarch, De Communibus Notitiis, 1059. 


XVIII. 4. October, 1923. 


E. S. McCartney, Psychological v. Logical in Latin Syntax: Some Aspects of 
Synesis. M. collects and classifies examples of sense-constructions in Latin, and 
contrasts the flexibility of Latin with the logical rigidity of English or German. 
E. K. Rand, A Romantic Biography of Virgil. An appreciation of De Witt’s Virgil’s 
Biographia Littevarva, with particular reference to the problem of the authorship of 
the Appendix Vergiliana. W.A. Falconer, A Review of M. Durand’s La Date du De 
Diuinatione. FF. disputes Durand’s view, set out in Mélanges Boissiey (1903), that the 
De Diuinatione was composed in January-February, 44 B.c., and hurriedly revised and 
published between March 15 and April 6. Durand’s views as to the date of the De 
Fato, Cicero’s state of mind between April 7 and May 1, and his political activities 
from March 15 to April 7 are criticized. F. suggests that Cicero had partly com- 
pleted the De Diwinatione (probably as far as i. 119) before the Ides; the rest was 
worked up from time to time, and the whole was never revised. F. E. Robbins. 
A Graeco-Egyptian Mathematical Papyrus. A description, together with the text, of 
papyrus No. 621 in the recently acquired collection of the University of Michigan, 
It proves that the conception and treatment of fractions which appear in Egyptian 
documents of the second millennium and again in the seventh and eighth centuries 
A.D. also prevailed among the Greek population of Roman Egypt. R.F. Thomason, 
The Ciris and Ovid. II. T. deals with the relative frequency of colour-terms in Virgil 
and the Appendix, and continues his comparison of the vocabularies of Ovid and the 
Civis. Under ‘ Notes and Discussions’ publicity is given to a movement to honour 
Dr. Dérpfeld; A. Shewan criticizes Professor Bolling’s linguistic tests in his review 
of Meister’s Die homevische Kunstsprache in the previous number; E. K. Rand offers an 
explanation of the presence of ageve in some copies of the first edition of the Aldine 
Pliny ; J. Whatmough connects witulatis with a diminutive of witis in its original 
meaning, ‘a pliant twig’; M. E. Hirst adds to a previous note on Plato, Timaeus 
37 C; P. Shorey holds that Professors Norwood and Wilamowitz, in disregarding 
the conventions of stichomythia, have given to certain expressions in Euripides and 
Plato respectively a greater significance than they possess, 


Hermes. LVIII. 4. 1923. 


G. Wissowa, Neue Bruchstiicke de vomischen Festkalendeys, An examination of 
new fragments from Ostia, Praeneste and Antium. J Hasebroek, Die Betviebsformen 
des griechischen Handels im IV. Jahyhundert. It was of the essence of Greek sea com- 
merce that the merchant accompanied his goods. There was no transport service in 
the modern sense. Valuable discussion of the meaning of vatvk«Anpos, Eumopos, 
doprnyia, madvyxdrndos. E, Bickel, Protogamia. An examination of CIL. viii. 
Suppl. 4, 25,045 (1916) with reference to Montanism and Donatism in Africa. 
K. Latte, Eine Doppelfassung in den Sophisten-Biographien des Eunapios. A. Stein, 
Kallinikos von Petvat. This Syrian sophist addressed one of his works to Virius 
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Lupus the consul ordinarius of 278 and another to Zenobia who probably assumed the 
name of Cleopatra during her short domination of Egypt. MiscELten: F. Jacoby 
on Anaximenes history of Alexander. E. Orth would read in Bacchylides XVIII. 16 
Sopjov 7AOcv. Wackernagel suggests Aemtlins Aemilia for the meaningless Enuus Enua 
in Varro L.L. 9. 55, Theoplactum for Theovactum in Cic, Very. 1V.148. Elatreus (cf. Hom. 
Od. 0. 111, 129) for Latveus in Ovid. Met. 12, 458. He also defends the spelling 
MeydBvéos for MeyéBufos and discusses other Iranian names. 


Mnemosyne. L. 4. 1922. 


P. H. Damsté continues his notes on Livy XLIII.-XLV; J. C. Naber his 
Observatiunculae de Iuve Romano, I. Errandonea, Sophoclet Chori Persona . Tragica, 
examines the dictum of Aristotle that the chorus in Sophocles is one of the actors. 
In the Oed. Tyr. the chorus in the first half of the play strongly supports Oedipus, 
but in the ode 865-g10 (as commonly interpreted) turns against him. E. thinks that 
the chorus, when uttering ips pureder tépavvov etc., believes that Laius was slain by 
his own son, but does not know that this son is Oedipus; and that the u@pus refers to 
Laius himself, who had ravished Chrysippus son of Pelops. In the Oed. Col. E. finds 
the clue in the patriotic devotion of the chorus to Athenian interests. It stands by 
Oedipus because his death and burial in Attica will bring blessings on the land. 
Believing that Polynices is about to offer Oedipus life in Thebes, they urge him 
rather to choose death in Attica. P.H. Damsté writes notes on Avienus, Ora Mari- 
tima, with special reference to Schulten’s edition (Berlin, 1922). W. Vollgraff 
derives cxtvotpis from oyxtvos and dpos, not (as Pauly-Wissowa) from oxives and ovpa. 
Writing again De Callimacht Ep, XXI,, he reads doris eudv rapa onya pepes mdda 
Barriddnv pe | toOc Kupnvatov, maida te xat yeverny eideins dudo xev x.7.A. Both father 
and son can claim the patronymic. C, Brakman, De Ci maintains that the Cis 
was written between the years 44 and 42 B.c., probably by Gallus. The lines 
guacunque tlla leuem . . . and cava Iouis suboles . . . are more naturally in place in the 
Cims than in the first Georgic and fourth Eclogue respectively. In the frequent 
spondaic lines the Cis resembles Catullus rather than Virgil. J. S. Phillimore 
offers emendations on Terence Hautont, 289, Eun. 400, 670, 836, 847, Ad. 745. 


Live, 162%; 


F.C, Unger, Liber Hippocraticus wept xapdins, gives a full account of the MSS., 
editions and commentaries, followed by the text of the Vatican MS, and that consti- 
tuted by himself; and finally a translation and commentary. J. J. Hartmann, in a 
Latin version of a paper by the late C. Kuiper, discusses the Supplices of Euripides, 
Metrical evidence suggests that the play was composed shortly after the Hippolytus, 
and there are almost certainly references to events between 424 and 421 B.c., which 
K, discusses in detail, Thus the reluctance of Theseus to undertake the cause of 
the Argives was suggested by the consciousness that the occupation of the temple of 
Apollo by the Athenians was a violation of religion, The pathetic appeal of Aethra 
contains a reference to Troezen, and may be regarded as a plea by the poet for an 
alliance with Troezen as well as with Argos. Finally K. draws attention to the con- 
trast between the character of Capaneus as depicted in the Supplices and the account 
given of him in Aeschylus. Capaneus was worshipped at Eleusis as a hero, repre- 
senting an original Zeds xarvirys, 1.¢., Jeds yOdvios. He was afterwards identified with 
the hero who was struck by lightning when climbing the walls of Thebes, 


isi, 2.1923: 


C. Brakman contributes critical notes on Plautus Menaechmi and Mercator ; 
P, H. Damsté on the Siluae of Statius, I, Errandonea, Sophoclei Chori Persona 
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Tvagica (continued) next examines the choric passages of the Antigone. ‘The fourth 
stasimon (944-987) has given rise to much discussion, How are the punishments of 
Danae, Lycurgus, Cleopatra relevant to the case of Antigone? They are introduced, 
E. thinks, not to console Antigone, but to foreshadow the catastrophes of the play, 
the maiden, the man, the matron representing Antigone, Haemon, Eurydice, As to 
the attitude of the chorus generally, it is consistent in standing by Creon so long as it 
believes that he has the law on his side; hence its somewhat cold sympathy with 
Antigone (vv. 800-805). Convinced by Haemon that Creon is playing the part of a 
tyrant, its view is confirmed by the words of Teiresias and the confession of Creon 
himself (v, 1112). P. H. Damsté proposes to emend Virg. Aen, VII. 624. The 
MSS. read ‘ pars arduus altis | puluerulentus equis furit.? D. would read arcibus for 
arduus, comparing for the construction v. 451, ‘it clamor caelo,’ with Gossrau’s note, 
C, Brakman, De Aetna Carmine, collects internal evidence for a date about 30 B.c. 
The treatment of the subject is based on Posidonius, the style and metre are 
Lucretian, J. Kampstra, De Rescripto Impp. Seuevi et Caracallae Soluae veperto, pro- 
vides a new restoration of this inscription. J. van Wageningen, Minucius Felix et 
Tertullianus, collects passages of Minucius which can only be understood by reference 
to the Afologeticon of T., which must therefore be prior in date. M. Engers, De 
Hecataei Abdevitae Fragmentis, observes that the fragments found in Josephus have 
been suspected as being philo-Judaic and containing statements which could not come 
from a contemporary of Alexander the Great. D. points out that the objections 
really lie against J.’s use of the fragments, A. G. Roos, IIdAeuos Aaodikevos, discusses 
the interpretation of two papyri (Flinders Petrie Pap. ii. 45, and iii, 144). 


Li 4, 1923. 

W. Vollgraf, De Aetate Acustlar Argiui, points out that Acusilaus (according to 
Pausanias II, 16, 24) ascribes the origin of Mycenae not, as Homer and Hesiod, to 
the daughter of the Argive Inachus, but to Sparton and Sparta, Hence he concludes 
that A. wrote at a time when Mycenae was hostile to Argos and in alliance with 
Sparta, The war led to the destruction of Mycenae in 468 B.c. (if we accept 
Diodorus’ date). Hence A. belongs to the fifth century p.c. A. G. Roos, De 
C. Iulio Prisco, discusses an inscription found at Palmyra, which (read in connexion 
with others) suggests that there were two Prisci, one praetorian prefect under 
Gordian, the other under Philip. He suggests that the date has been wrongly read, 
or is wrongly given on the stone. I. Errandonea, continuing his Sophocles Chori 
Persona Tvagica, attempts a reinterpretation of the part played by the chorus in the 
Electva. He suggests that the chorus takes the initiative in urging vengeance upon 
Aegisthus ; therefore it begs Electra to suppress her lamentations, and when Chryso- 
themis has refused her assistance and Orestes’ death is reported, it tries to persuade 
her to act alone. It does not contemplate the slaying of Clytemnestra, but acquiesces — 
in it when accomplished, A. G. Roos, Brittenburg, considers whether certain build- 
ings near the place now so called, the ruins of which were sketched in the sixteenth 
century but have now disappeared, were part of a Roman fort, and concludes that 
they were of the form employed for such in the daysof Constantine. J.S. Phillimore 
on Hor. Ep. XIX. 28 thinks that musam tempevat is a composite phrase like animum 
aduevtit etc., tempero meaning ‘guide’ ‘control.’ C. van Vollenhaven, De Grotw 
Sophompanea, thinks that G. wrote this sacred tragedy in 1633 a.D., when he was 
hoping to become reconciled to the Dutch Government. P. Groeneboom proposes 
to emend Theoph. XV. 6 by reading for r@ dcavts the words tw dpdardcavte. Cf. 
Philemon fr. 59. 


take Ay, 1023. 


W. Vollgraff writes annotations, chiefly critical, on Soph, Oed. Tyr., Brakman on 
Cicero’s Academica and Somnium Scipionis, P. Corssen on Tertullian Adu. Marcionem, 
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Lib. IV., A. G. Roos on certain Greek papyri in the Giessen Museum, B. A, van 
Groningen on Ryland’s Papyrus LXXVII. I. H. Thiel, De Dénone Colophonio 
Nefotis in Vita Datamis Auctove, attempts to establish that Dinon was the source 
employed by Nepos. Trogus derived from Dinon his material, not only in Bks. I, 
and II, (as Gutschmid proved), but also in Bks, III.-X., as appears from a com- 
parison of Nepos Con. III. 2 sqq. (which N. admits to be due to Dinon) with lust. 
VI. 2.12 sqq. But Plutarch Avt. XXVI. and Trogus (lust. X. 2. 1) have fallen into 
a common error in reference to the cause of Darius’ conspiracy against Artaxerxes. 
Therefore this part of Plutarch Avt.is due to Dinon. A comparison of Plutarch A7vt, 
XXIX., (ad init.) with Nepos Dat. IX. reveals an almost verbal similarity. Therefore 
Nepos Dat. is derived also from Dinon. A. G. Roos, De C. Iul. Prisco Addendum, 
has been informed by J. B. Chabot that (i.) Priscus’ name, though erased, is still 
discernible in the Palmyrene inscription ; (ii.) that the date there given is 554 
(=242-3 a.D.). Thus the conclusions arrived at by R. are confirmed. 


Neue Jahrbucher fiir das klassische Altertum, ete. LIII./LIV.1. 1924. 


B. Stenzel-Mugdan, Philosophische Motive im Weltbild des Avistoteles. A careful 
exposition of the fundamental ideas of the De caelo, emphasizing the change produced 
by modern astronomy in our attitude to the same problems. W. Ensslin, Die Acker- 
gesetzgebung seit Ti. Gracchus im Kampfe dey politischen Parteien. A short account of 
land legislation from Tiberius Gracchus to the end of the Republic. L. von Sybel, 
Probleme dev chyistlichen Antike. Deals chiefly with the position of art in early 
Christianity, and especially with the symbolism of the catacomb paintings. The 
importance in this connexion of the interior decoration of early basilicas is emphasized. 
Von Sybel champions Rome against the East. J. Overbeck, Die Entdeckung des 
Kindes im I. Jahrhundert n. Chr. Shows by quotation from literary and medical 
writers how intelligent was the interest taken at this time in children and their 
education: and lays stress upon the influence of Stoicism. 


Philological Quarterly (Iowa) II. 4. 1923. 


A. S. Cook, Hadrian of England. Discusses, among other questions, the con- 
dition of culture in Roman Africa in the seventh century.. F. A. Wood, Greek and 
Latin Etymologies. Deals with the etymology of thirty-two Greek and Latin words, 
including évOpwros, récxw, orépyw, idoneus. 


ILD, oteoeted 


W. A. Oldfather, Locris and early Greek civilization. The contribution of the 
Locrian clan, in Greece and Italy, to Homeric epic, Lesbian lyric, heroic dithy- 
ramb, choral lyric and to legislation. 


Philologus. LXXIX.1. 1923. 


M. Birt, Bettvige zum Verstindniss dey Oden des Hovaz. Discusses at length 
Odes I. 1, 2, 8, 12, 32. Following emendations proposed, viz. 1, 4 meta ub 
feruidis ; 2, 21 audiet ciues satiasse ferrum; 12, 11 sqq. blandum et auritas fidibus 
canoris | ducere dovcas ; 32, 15 mihi iuncta salue. Punctuation of the vulgate 
altered in three passages: read viz. 2, 41-4 Siue mutata inuenem figura | Ales in 
terris imitaris, almae | Filius Maiae patiens uocari, | Caesaris ultor; 8, 13 sqq. 
Quid? latet ut marinae ... ; 12, 21 sqq.... honores. | Proeliis audax, neque te 
silebo, Liber. ... N. Wecklein, Die Antiope des Euripides. Reconstructs the play 
and gives revision of fragments contained in papyrus published by Mahaffy (Cunning- 
ham Memotrs, VIII. 1891). E. Bornemann, Avitstoteles’ Uvteil tiber Platons politische 
Theorie, 1. Reviews previous literature and claims that relevant passages of the 


- 
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Politics have not been scrutinized closely enough. This article contains translation 
of Politics 1260b 27-1264b 41; 1290b 38-1291a 33; 1315b 40-1316b 27, and eighteen 
pages of notes. K. Rupprecht, Empedocles Fy. 133. Comparing Lucretius 5, 100 sqq. 
reads for peyiorn (sc. dpakitds) €Aaxiorn (=proxima in Lucretius). 


Pen alA. 2 - 1923. 


E. Bornemann, Avistoteles’ Urteil iibey Platons politische Theorie, 11. Examines 
A’s criticisms, and concludes that they show no serious attempt to appreciate 
P’s thought. H. Magnus, Newe Bruchstiiche einer Ovidhandschvift. Gives description 
and collation of unpublished MS. (called p by the writer) of the Metamorphoses, now 
in possession of Herr Uelner at Cologne. MS. is badly mutilated, but contains about 
2,000 verses from Bks, 1-8; date twelfth to thirteenth century. In several 
passages its readings agree with those of the later MSS. which, though acceptable, 
are generally regarded as conjectures ; in a few places it alone gives a reading which 
seems correct, e.g. 2, 653; 3, 208; 5,624; 7,42; 8, 107. ‘p is valuable aid towards 
fixing the text and deserves a place in the App. Crit.’ K. Prinz, Beitvige zur Kritik 
und Evklavung dey Achilleis des Statius. Twelve passages discussed. R. Wagner, Dey 
Oxyrhynchos Notenpapyrus. Comments on text, notation, etc., and aesthetic value of 
the hymn published as No. 1786 in Oxyrh. Pap. XV. 1922. The hymn is our oldest 
example of Christian Church music and important as showing connexion with pagan 
music. H. Lehmann. In Petronius 35, 9 for oclopeta read ocypeta or ocipeta = oxvréresa, 
xeAcdwv, a fish—perhaps the dactyloptevus uolitans. WW. Anderson. Cites parallels to 
Meleager legend from Lettish Saga. W.Ensslinn, In Appian, B.C. 1, 94, 434, read 


avtov te kat NwpBavdv for adrov te NwpBavov. 
LXXIX. 3. 1923. 


E. Kapp, Sokvates dey Juingeve. Discusses the connexion between Aristotle and 
Lwxpdrns 6 vewtepos referred to in the Vitae, and the doctrine of this Socrates 
mentioned in Metaphysics 1036b 24. E.Bornemann, Avistoteles’ Uvteil tiber Platons 
politische Theorie 111, Contains (1) A’s criticism of the Laws, viz. translation of 
Politics 1265a 1-1266a 30, with notes and discussion of general points (2) Some 
considerations on A’s character and circumstances as unfitting him to criticize 
Plato’s political speculations. H. Bogner, Kaiser Julians 5. Rede, Detailed analysis of 
this speech, which deals with the Attis-legend. D. Viedebantt, Metvologica. Dis- 
cusses (1) The Corinthian standard of coinage. (2) The BacrAjios rpxvs and pértptos 
m7yXvs mentioned in Herodotus 1, 178. Babylonian bricks and other data enable us 
to fix these with fair exactitude. W. Schmid, Vergilius Catalepton 5,7. In 5, 5 
reads ito hinc, inane, 1, cymbalon iuuentutis; the latter phrase denotes an unnamed 
lecturer. In 7, 2 read Pothusas proper name; the offence against the praecepta lay in 
thus mentioning the ¢popevos by his real name—comp. Apuleius, Afol. 10, for the 
convention. Schwierczina, Coniectanea in Fvontonem. Discusses fifteen passages. 


Supplementband XVI., Heft 2. 1923. 


Anton von Premerstein, Zu den sogenannten Alexandrinischen Martyrerakten. 
Pp. 76. The author reviews all the texts discovered up to date, viz. A, B 
(=a and b), C, D, O, P, and P. Fay. 217, and discusses in detail O, A, and C. In O 
(=P. Oxy. VIII. 1089) there is described an interview between the Prefect Flaccus 
and the Alexandrians Isidorus and Dionysius: the scene is the temple of Serapis, the 
date 38 a.p. Dionysius desires a passport for Rome and offers the Prefect a woman, 
Aphrodisia, as a bribe, The persons described are historic, but details are imaginary 
and writer lived considerable time after alleged interview. A (=BGU. II. 511+P. 
Cair. 10448) describes appearance of Isidorus and others before Claudius. Date of 
the process is A.D. 53, place probably the hovti Statiliant, Tarquitius Priscus was 
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member of Claudius’ consilium. The ‘Jewess Salome’ is accused of prejudicing 
Claudius against the Alexandrians. (N.B. von Premerstein’s supplements in the 
text seem extremely doubtful.) C. (=P. Oxy. I. 33) narrates the protest of the 
Gymnasiarch Appian against his condemnation by Commodus. Appian claims to — 
be tried as an honestioy ; the affair seems to bea sideshow to some larger trial involving 
senators, and the Heliodorus mentioned is possibly a son of Avidius Cassius. 

Generally speaking the texts, while often based on real happenings, exhibit 
imaginary setting and dramatic treatment. They are mot based on official reports 
of the trials, though the information given in Ba must come from eye-witnesses. 
Except for Ba they probably formed part of an anti-Caesar pamphlet and were 
perhaps put together about the time of the rising under Caracalla. In view of 
their purpose and tone the title ‘ Martyrerakten ’ is unsuitable. 


XVII. Heft 1. 1923. 


J. Réhr, Der okkulte Kraftbegriff im Alteritum. Pp. 133. A full account with 
references and citations of the terms used to express magical powers and properties 
among the Greeks and Romans. Chap. 1 deals with such terms as dtévapis, evepyeca, 
mpacis, uis, uirtus, potentia, etc. Chap. 2 with ‘sympathy’ and ‘antipathy.’ Chap. 3 
with more special terms for magic power. Chap. 4 with ididrnres dppyro: and 
influences xa@ 6Anv Tiv ovoiav. 
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Some NEGLECTED POINTS IN THE FOURTH 
ECLOGUE. 


To add without good reason to the already enormous literature surrounding 
the most fascinating and puzzling of all Vergil’s works ought, nowadays, to 
be regarded as an offence against learning. My excuse for this article is that 
even the latest work on the subject, Ed. Norden’s charming monograph, Dve 
Geburt des Kindes (Teubner, Leipzig, 1924), appears to me wrong on one 
important point, inadequate on another. 

This much may, I think, be taken for granted in dealing with the poem: 
Firstly, that it is in a sense Messianic, since it contains a prophecy (whether 
meant seriously or not) of the birth of a wonder-child of more than mortal 
virtue and power, who shall restore the Golden Age. Norden would say that 
in a sense he zs the Golden Age, since an aion, as conceived by ancient thought, 
is a much more concrete thing than Time or Eternity to us. Secondly, this 
child, whoever he is and whatever Asinius Gallus or anyone else said about 
him in ancient or modern times, is not a son of Pollio. Thirdly, the poem is 
full from first to last of allusions to then current mystical or gnostic ideas, 
including Sibylline oracles now lost, but whose purport we can guess to a large 
extent from the poem itself, and from the collection of Sibylline oracles now 
in existence, together with the fragments of those which have perished. As to 
the ultimate source of the ideas, whether Vergil got them from the ‘ Sibyl’ or 
not, all manner of suggestions have been made. The Hebrew Scriptures still 
find some to press their claims; S. Reinach (Cultes, Mythes et Religions, 
Vol. II., pp. 66 sqq.) tried to make out that Orphism was responsible for it all ; 
Norden, in the book already quoted, pleads eloquently and very plausibly in 
favour of Egypt. For myself, remembering that we are dealing with a very 
learned poet—a genius, thirty years old, with good educational opportunities 
and a great taste for philosophic and quasi-philosophic studies, may be 
expected to have accomplished a vast amount of reading—and that we nowhere 
find him following one source to the exclusion of all others, and noting also 
that the supporters of several different sources have been able to make out 
very plausible cases, I would suggest that more than one of them is right ; that 
Vergil took picturesque ideas wherever he could find them, and wove them 
into an artistic whole, joining Sibylline formulae to age-old beliefs about 
divine kings, taking hints from many doctrines concerning the ages of the 
world, intertwining a doctrine of original sin, which certainly looks Orphic, 
with astrological speculations of recent date, and colouring the whole with the 
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theanthropic, or Messianic, expectations which seem to have been particularly 
rife in his own day. 

If, then, he took his materials where he could find them, surely no great 
stretch of the imagination is needed to suppose that he went to quite well- 
known authors besides the more obscure ones. Among these, I think, were 
Plato and Hesiod. 

Let us look for a moment at the chronology of the poem. The great age 
has almost begun when he writes; Apollo is already on his throne. Norden 
(op. cit., pp. 14 sqq.) has an ingenious interpretation of this which may well be 
right ; the winter solstice, the birthday of the Sun, and therefore of the Apollo- 
Helios of religious speculation from about the late fifth century B.c. onwards, 
is past, and Epiphany, yevé0Avov aid@vos (January 6), is shortly to come, bringing 
with it the beginning of a new saeculum. Thus the beginning of Pollio’s 
consulate, January 1, 40 B.c., will almost coincide with the coming of the 
new epoch. Whether this particular interpretation be true or not, however, 
is not of great moment for my present purpose; it is certain that the new era 
is to begin sometime in Pollio’s year of office (teque adeo decus hoc aeut, te 
consule, inibit, Pollio, et incipient magni procedere menses, 11). It marks the 
end of the Iron and the beginning of the Golden Age (v. 9). But this change 
will not be instantaneous, though rapid; it will be a process lasting some 
years; great improvement will be noticed when the wonder-child is old 
enough to read—there is nothing to show that he is to grow with unnatural 
rapidity—(vv. 28 sqq.) and when he is full-grown the Golden Age will arrive 
(vv. 37 sqq-). 

What, then, is the exact meaning of vv. 13, 14? 

te duce, si qua manent sceleris uestigia nostri, 

irrita perpetua soluent formidine terras. 
Te duce might be simply an echo of te consule in vy. 11; but this will not make © 
sense. Sceleris uestigia nostri clearly refers to the same thing as priscae uestigia 
fraudis in v. 31. If these will still be apparent when the child is—to speak ~ 
very prosaically of this exquisite poetry—of school age, and if Pollio is to be — 
dux when they lose their power to harm, clearly this is not to be in his present — 
consulship. Vergil means that Pollio will be still alive and prominent in the — 
State when the child is well-grown. Vergil, being considerably younger than 
his patron, hopes that he himself may live long enough to chronicle, in his old 
age (v. 53), the exploits of the child. 

The next three lines tell us in outline what the child will do—namely, — 
attain divine rank and be ruler of the world. The central sections? of the ~ 


1 Dux, like princeps, can mean either a leader 
or the (supreme) leader of a people. For the 
former sense cf, Aen, II. 261, Tisandrus Sthene- 
lusque duces, for the latter, Aen. IV. 124 dux 
Troianus (sc. Aeneas). 

2 Vv. 18-25, 26-36, 37-45. The rest of the 
poem is divided thus by Norden, with whom no 


one is likely to differ seriously : 1-3 (invocation), — 
4-10, 11-17; then, after the central sections, 
46-52, 53-59, 60-63. As often in the Eclogues, we 
have a quasi-strophic effect, groups of approxi- — 
mately equal length balancing one another in — 
size, position, and content. 
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poem describe, first, the improvement of the world in the child’s babyhood; 
second, his growth and the corresponding amelioration of the world; thirdly, 
the final restitution of the Golden Age in his manhood. It is here that I find 
all commentators whom I have read inadequate. 

No one, of course, fails to recognize in this passage as a whole the con- 
ventional and familiar details of the Golden Age. The earth is to grow more 
fertile (vv. 19 sqq.), and then to bear corn of its own accord, produce honey 
from oaks, grapes from brambles, and so finally to render all agriculture 
unnecessary (vv. 18-20, 28-30, 39-41). Noxious animals will disappear, 
together with poisonous plants, and useful animals will be improved out of all 
recognition (vv. 21 sqq., 42-45). Most of this is quite familiar in a series of 
authors from Hesiod down. But one detail is troublesome, because, as it 
“seems to me, no one has yet made the point of it quite clear. I give Norden’s 
paraphrase of vv. 31 sqq.: 

‘Aber unser alter Trug wird auch dann noch nicht mit Stumpf und Stiel 
ausgerottet sein ; so wird (the italics are mine) ei zeitweiliger Riickfall in die 
abgelaufene Weltpertode evfolgen: im Schweisze seines Angesichts wird sich der 
Bauer abmiihen, der Kaufmann es wagen in See zu stechen, die Stadte wird 
man gegen Pliinderung ummauern, auch Kriege wird es wieder geben’ 
(op. cit., p. IO). 

I quarrel with the word Rickfall, and with all similar interpretations. I 
see no retrogression, but an orderly progress, of a kind suggested to Vergil by 
a combination of the famous description of the Ages of the world in Hesiod 
(op. et dies, 109) with a myth of Plato. Hesiod gives the Ages in the unusual 
order, golden, silver, bronze, heroic, iron, whereof the fourth interrupts the 
succession of degeneracy, for the race of heroes was dvaidtepov Kai adpevov 
(v. 157) than the men of the Bronze Age. If, now, we turn to Plato, 
Politicus 269-270, we find the splendid myth of the Nurselings of Kronos. The 
universe, he tells us, not being immortal, cannot continue indefinitely to move 
itself; nor can it, of its own accord, move more ways than one. God therefore 
has to interfere at times; ‘God himself now and then aids and guides this 
universe in its orbit, and again lets it go, when the cycle of the time appointed 
it has been accomplished ; whereupon the universe, of its own accord, whirls 
in the contrary direction’ (269 c). Plato explains that the tales of the reign 
of Kronos, and of the sun reversing its course in the days of Atreus, are faded 
recollections of this cosmic change, which is introduced by God as the 
minimum interference consistent with giving the universe a fresh start. During 
the time of Divine guidance of the universe, everything happens in reverse 
order: men growing younger instead of older, the dead arising from their 
graves, and the processes of reproduction with which we are familiar ceasing 


1 While not looking for sober history in with all its tumultuous and destructive glories, 
Hesiod, I cannot but see here a reminiscence of at about the time of the transition from the 
the impression produced upon the population of | Bronze to the Iron age. 

Greece by the coming of the Achaian civilization, 
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entirely. It is also an age of innocent happiness and of great opportunities 
for the attainment of wisdom. 

Now as most or all accounts of the ages of the world, if they do not inter- 
pose a catastrophe like the Stoic alternations of éxmvpwous and KcatakAvopos 
between one cycle and the next, leave it to be imagined by their hearers how 
the transition from the Iron to the Golden Age is effected, it was quite open to 
Vergil to accept Plato’s account in a modified form. Plato does not say 
whether the period of Divine governance is long or short, though he seems to 
imply that it is equal to the period in which the universe steers itself; so there 
was nothing to hinder a poet, not following any authority slavishly, or possibly 
following some intermediate poet or prophet who had already made the change, ~ 
from supposing that it would occupy but a little while less than a lifetime, — 
instead of a Great Year. Combining this with Hesiod (again without any — 
slavish clinging to the details of any one authority) we would expect to find, — 
first, that something like a fifth of the process would be spent in reversing the 
present, or Iron Age, and making it grow better instead of worse. If now ~ 
we consult Vergil, we see that some few signs of the Golden Age begin to © 
appear at once. Flowers grow luxuriantly (vv. 18-20); the flocks and herds — 
prosper, ipsae lacte domum referent distenta capellae ubera (vv. 21-22). Thisisno — 
miracle, for it is what Vergil himself says goats regularly do (Georg. III. 316); 
he means simply that wild beasts will be growing too few and too weak to harm ~ 
them much, nec magnos metuent armenta leones ; magnos, preceding its substan- 
tive and separated widely from it, is emphatic, not a mere ornamental epithet — 
there will still be lions, but not big or formidable. The worst plagues— 
poisonous snakes and poisonous plants—will die out altogether. As the child — 
grows to boyhood, these signs of a better age will increase; corn and vines — 
will begin to grow wild (faulatim, v. 28), wild bees will be abundant (v. 30) ; q 
but men will still be sinful, though less depraved than now, and the Heroic — 
Age will return. On this Vergil lays some stress, for reasons which will — 
presently appear. He then hurries over the space between the child’s boyhood © 
and maturity, not liking to detail the reversing of the Bronze and Silver Ages, 
at the risk of becoming tedious, but leaping at once to the Golden Age. : 

The question who the child was will perhaps never be settled to every- — 
body’s satisfaction, but I cannot agree with those who think that it is simply 
an ideal child, the son of no real person. It seems to me that Vergil was quite — 
definite in his own mind as to whom he meant, but purposely left the matter — 
somewhat vague in expression. a 

This vagueness, however, is not enough to class the Eclogue among those ~ 
prophecies (such as, for example, the sixtieth chapter of the Book of Isaiah) — 
which embody an aspiration wholly timeless, and having no relation to any - 
particular events. Vergil’s language is rather like that of the proto-Isaiah 
(VII. 14 sqq.) when he calms the fears of Ahaz by announcing that the hostile 
coalition will be ruined in a time equal to that elapsing between the birth of a 
child and the first awakening of his intelligence. The child of the Eclogue is — 
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not, it is true, given any very definite birthday ; the Age to which he belongs 
is to come in a few days, but he is not necessarily to be born at the very 
beginning of it. But Pollio is to live to see at least the commencement of his 
career; and his father, while not named, is hinted at in a manner which 
proves him to be real, and leaves a possible choice of two persons at most with 
whom to identify him. He is actual enough for his deeds to form the subject 
of a future history (v. 26). He is a powerful conqueror or statesman, or both, 
who brings peace to the world (v.17). He has some sort of claim to divine 
ancestry, for his son is Iowis incrementum—this can mean only ‘sprung from 
Iuppiter ’ (v. 49). Two men alone were so prominent as to make it conceivable 
that they should pacify the world; of these, one—Antony—claimed descent 
from Iuppiter through his ancestor Hercules, while the other, Octavian, being 
by adoption the son of Caesar, was diui filius, and also of the race of Venus, 
and therefore of Iuppiter’s line, no less than his sometime ally and present 
rival. Knowing what we do of Vergil’s sympathies, I do not see how we can 
avoid believing that he meant Octavian; but the language leaves it open, if 
we put ourselves in the place of a contemporary who did not know Vergil’s 
innermost sympathies, to suppose that he meant Antony. 

It is to be remembered that Vergil was, from quite early in his career, an 
ardent supporter of Octavian, the deus of Eclogue I. Further, Pollio, his 
patron, whom he obviously liked and respected, was a supporter of Antony. 
Too honest to curry favour by stooping to desert his hero, and at the same 
time too good a courtier to offend needlessly a man from whose continued 
favours he had much to hope, he fell back upon ambiguous language. He 
wrote, presumably, in 41 B.c.; at least, the poem loses something of its effect 
if it is not to be a message of congratulation to Pollio at the beginning of his 
consulship. If this is so, he cannot mean to allude to the unborn Iulia, who 
was born in 39, and therefore not yet conceived in 41. To this extent the 
child is ideal. The expressions in v. 61, which imply that the birth is very 
near if not actually begun, must then be taken as an instance of praesens—and 
also perfectum—futurascens, appropriate enough in a prediction. But the child 
is human, for he has to be taught to read (v. 27). I agree with Norden, that 
legere simply means ‘read,’ but am not convinced by his attempts (pp. 134 sqq.) 
to make him out divine from birth in spite of that. He has a distinguished 
father, one who brings peace to the world (v. 17), but it is nowhere said or 
plainly implied that his father is a god. I hold, then, that he says, in effect, 
that Octavian will someday soon have a son, who will live to bring in the 
Golden Age; and that father and son alike have much that is divine in them; 
they are god-men—one might say Messiahs. But it is to be noted that a 
supporter of Antony might interpret this quite differently. Antony was full of 
plans of conquest ; so if anyone chose to think that he was the ‘ great Achilles’ 
of v. 36, and that Ktesiphon was to be his Troy, the poem would not contradict 
him. If the date were ten years later, no one would doubt that Achilles was 
Augustus, or Agrippa, and Troy Alexandria; even in 4o B.c. I think that 
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Vergil foresaw the inevitable clash, and hoped that Octavian’s would be the 
stronger, and hence the attacking party. Also, Antony’s passion for Kleopatra 
was probably no secret—certainly well known to his chief supporters ; and it 
can hardly have been unknown to them that she was a goddess ex-officio as 
Queen of Egypt. Or, if Pollio chose to take a more respectable and official 
view of his leader’s marital relations, the close of the Perusian War saw him 
betrothed to Octavia, and it may well be that already rumours of that happy 
issue of the then troubles were current. She, as the sister of the Diwi filius, 
was near enough to being a goddess to bear a wonder-child. 

It was therefore possible for a supporter of Antony to take the whole poem 
as a pretty compliment to the master of the eastern world, and I am of opinion 
that Vergil definitely intended it to be possible so to understand him. The 
baser forms of flattery were below his honest nature; but it does not follow 
that he always felt it necessary to blurt out exactly what he thought, or to 
compromise himself beyond recall in doubtful and perilous times. If Antony 
should win the day, Vergil could face him calmly, and say with perfect truth 
that he had never abused him and his supporters to curry favour with Octavian. 
Much later, when Augustus had triumphed, Vergil managed to describe the 
battle of Actium without vilifying Antony, who remains an imposing figure, 
uictor ab Aurorae populis et litore rubro, in the bad company, indeed, of foreign 
gods and an Egyptian consort, but not, as in Horace, effeminate and become 
the bondslave of a woman. 

But if he avoided slandering Antony, and even let it seem to those who 
chose so to interpret his poem that he complimented him, to what extent was 
he sincere in his very high praise of Octavian, praise implying that he and his 


were more than human? In the mouth of Siron’s pupil, could this be any- : 


thing but hyperbolic and quite insincere flattery ? 

The answer to such a question must be largely subjective. I can only 
say that, to me, his praises of Octavian here and later ring as sincere as, for 
instance, Lucan’s panegyric on Nero rings false. Exactly what Vergil’s 
theological views were, we shall never know; those who try to make him an 
Epicurean commit the common fault of stressing one element among all those 
that contributed to forming his opinions, to the exclusion of the rest. And 


even if he had been an Epicurean, one has only to read the panegyric on 


Epicurus with which the fifth book of the de rerum natura begins, to see how 
very near that sect came, in Italy at all events, to deifying its founder in all 
seriousness. The mythological details of the Eclogue—corn and wine coming 
of themselves, lions and serpents dying out, and so forth—are of course mere 
poetical stock-in-trade beautifully handled; but the basal ideas, that more than 
human power is needed to put an end to the ills of the world, that superhuman 
power may be resident in a mortal, and that such a mortal may be looked for 
with prospects of success, are, unless I grossly misread Vergil and other 
writers, to be taken in all seriousness. 
H. J. ROge. 
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THE INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES OF EASTERN 
TURKESTAN. 


Just east of the Pamir mountains, and to the north of the great plateau 
of Tibet, lies the little-explored country of Chinese or Eastern Turkestan. In 
that country, towards the end of the last century, two hitherto unknown 
languages were discovered by European explorers and translated by European 
scholars. Several nations took part in the investigation, and the material 
discovered was amicably distributed among English, French, German, and 
Russian philologists. The material to which I refer, the precious sources from 
which our knowledge of these languages is obtained, consists partly of engraved 
wooden tablets, but chiefly of documents written on a kind of paper which has 
been miraculously preserved in the extreme dryness of the sand for some 1,300 
years—just like the eggs of the dinosaur recently discovered not so very far 
from this region, and which, we are told, have been there for ten million years. 
No such antiquity can be claimed for our documents, which are, in fact, 
distressingly late. Historical references contained in them seem to show that 
both languages existed at least as late as the seventh century a.p., when they 
disappeared. The most striking fact about these languages is that, though 
very different the one from the other, they both clearly belong to that great 
Indo-European family to which Greek, Latin, English, Sanskrit, Persian, and 
so many of the languages of Europe belong. 

This being so, and it is generally admitted that it is so, what can we say 
of their relation to each other and to the other members of the family? To 
each other, in spite of their geographical proximity, they seem to be extremely 
distant cousins, though both are Indo-European. Their geographical position 
would also lead us to suppose that they would be closely related to the Asiatic 
members of the family—the Indian and Iranian branches ; and in the case of 
the more southerly of the two languages, that discovered at Khotan, our sup- 
position would appear to be correct. For this tongue, designated by Professor 
- Leumann, of Strasbourg, its decipherer, simply as Language No. II., bears 
such very great resemblances to Old Persian that most philologists now 
definitely class it as an Iranian dialect. The other language, No. I. in 
Leumann’s classification, is much more puzzling, and shows a much greater 
similarity to the European members of the family than to its Asiatic neigh- 
bours, and it is with this language chiefly that I propose to deal. 

The naming of these languages has presented some difficulty, for we 
cannot be sure what their real names were. For that language which was 
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spoken at Khotan, and which we have stated to be akin to Old Persian, the 
best plan appears to be that of Mr. R. Hoernle—to call it Khotanese. This is 
better than North Aryan, which Leumann afterwards called it. Khotanese at 
least shows at a glance where the language belonged. Here for the purposes 
of this article we take leave of the language of Khotan, and confine ourselves 
henceforward to the consideration of that older language which seems to have 
missed its way badly and to have turned up in Central Asia and there died a 
lonely death, while its brethren in Europe went on flourishing. What name 
shall we give it? It was spoken at two chief centres, Turfan and Kucha, two 
towns on the slopes of the Celestial Mountains, with a difference of dialect in 
each case, so that the names Turfanish and Kuchean may be used to denote the 
two dialects, A and B, but not for the language as a whole. For this the 
name which has received most support, and which seems likely to last, is. 
Tokharian (le tokharien) or Tocharish (Tocharisch), a name given to it by 
F. W. K. Miiller, who implies that it was the language of the Toyapo. or 
Tochari, a Scythian people frequently mentioned in classical authors, and 
identified by Chinese scholars with the Yue-Che. Strabo (XI. 8. 2) tells us 
that the Téyapoc were among the peoples who conquered Greek Bactria in the 
second century B.c.; and Chinese historians say the same thing of the Yue-Che, 
who moved across Central Asia from the borders of China about the same 
time.} 

The question then arises whether these Toyapo were the speakers of the 
language which we have temporarily agreed to call Tokharian. Before 
attempting an answer we shall have to glance briefly at the language itself, at 
the region where it was spoken, at the culture and civilization of the people 
who spoke it, whatever may have been their name, and, lastly, at such items of 
their history as we can secure. For history proper we have at present to rely 
on the writings of Chinese historians; but the scraps of native literature, which 
the labours of Sir Aurel Stein, M. Paul Pelliot, and others have now put in our 
hands, will tell us much, not only about the language, but also about the 
civilization of this interesting people. 

It may be asked how, if the language was hitherto entirely unknown, 
came philologists to be able to read the texts which were discovered. The 
story of the interpretation of Tokharian texts cannot rank in interest or 
excitement with that of the work of Champollion on hieroglyphics or Hincks 
on cuneiform. To read Tokharian texts was possible from the start, for they 
were written in one of the known Indian scripts (Upright Gupta). The next 
step was to translate. Here invaluable aid was obtained when it was dis- 
covered that many of the texts were bilingual, being written both in Sanskrit 
and Tokharian. Or if the bilingual text was incomplete, very often a parallel 


passage could be found in Pali books or the books of Chinese Buddhism, and ~ 


the meaning elucidated with their help. In the case of non-Buddhist writings 


1 The evidence is more fully discussed in an Nov.-Dec., 1923, p. 159. 
article in the Classical Review, Vol. XXXVIII., 
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and of passages for which no parallel was known, the translator had to rely on 
knowledge already gained from the study of the bilingual texts. It will readily 
be seen what a vast knowledge such work would require, not of comparative 
philology only, but of the Chinese language and of everything connected with 
the Buddhist religion. And it is not surprising that quantities of Tokharian 
texts exist transcribed, but untranslated and unexplained, awaiting the hand of 
some master of knowledge, who shall unite in himself the qualities of philologist, 
Sinologist, and Buddhist scholar. But quite a number, especially of the 
bilingual texts, have been published! and explained, and we will now examine 
the contents of a few of them. 

They may be divided into three classes: (1) Medical literature; (2) mis- 
cellaneous scraps of language contained in account books, passports, and so 
on; (3) religious—that is, Buddhist literature. 

1. From the medical literature we do not learn a great deal of the 
language, for most of the terms used are borrowed from Sanskrit. It consists 
mostly of prescriptions translated from those of Indian doctors. And it is 
interesting, if somewhat terrifying, to read that ‘A decoction made with 
chebula, ten chestnuts, five and a half peppercorns, with powdered curcuma, 
all mixed together and crushed with castor oil, infallibly destroys all diseases. 
If along with these you mix honey and ginger or rock-salt, and pound together 
honey and pepper, pain will be paralyzed in all parts of the body.’ So perhaps 
it is not to be wondered at that these people went out of existence in 
700 A.D.! 

2. The account books are most valuable, giving us as they do an almost 
complete series of numerals in both dialects. The passports above referred to 
were wooden tablets, on which were engraved the terms of the Jaissez-passer, 
the usual formula being something like this: ‘ ‘‘ So-and-So”’ writes to the 
officer of customs: ‘‘ Take notice, Here comes A——, and with him ten horses 
and five servants and one ox; let him pass without a word.” Dated and 
signed.’ It seems probable that much of the commerce and traffic of Eastern 
Turkestan passed in strings of caravans across the territory of Kucha, and 
there are traces of a well-developed system of frontier watching. The discovery 
of these passports was further important, because they were the first purely 
secular documents found, and thus showed that this language was the 
language of the country and the people, and not of the Buddhist monks 
only. 

3. It is the Buddhist literature that bulks largest in the remains which 
have come down to us. Buddhism was introduced into Central Asia from 
North-West India about the second century B.c., and spread rapidly. In the 
neighbourhood of Kucha and Turfan it took firm root, and soon became the 
religion of the people. Buddhist monasteries sprang up everywhere, and it 
seems certain that it was by the medium of this people that China received the 
Buddhist religion, and not directly from India. For many of the terms which 


1 See Journal Asiatique, 1911-1913 passim, 
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the Chinese used have been shown to be borrowed from Tokharian, and not 
from Sanskrit. 

As we know from Chinese historians, the country of Kucha became 
renowned all over the Buddhist world for the number of its monasteries and 
convents, and for their great piety and learning. Young students from India 
used to come and study at these institutions, and we read of theological battles 
royal between the various professors of divinity. The great Buddhist teacher 
Kumiarajiva, who flourished about 400 A.D., was the son of a Kuchean princess. 
Not for learning and piety only had these people a great reputation in their 
time, but they were famous in other branches of culture and refinement, 
especially for the purity and elegance of their speech and for their great 
musical skill, The Emperor of China always had an orchestra of men from 
Kucha in attendance at the palace, and apparently thought so highly of them 
that he arrayed them in a livery of a black silk turban and crimson silk robe 
and trousers. This orchestra, we are told, had a repertoire of songs and airs 
to suit every mood of the emperor and his court. If he felt sentimental they 
might play ‘ Back to the Old Home’; if he were serious, he might hear ‘ The 
Tune of Ten Thousand Years’; pugnacious or energetic, he might ask for 
‘The Fighting Cocks’ or ‘ Throwing Bricks prolongs Life’; but more often 
probably the demand was for the old favourite, ‘ Now for the Bottle.’ 

The following is an extract in English from a Kuchean translation of one 
of the Vinayas, or Books of Rules of Buddhism. The method of explanation 
was to relate the incident in the life of the Buddha which gave rise to the rule, 
and then to state the rule itself. Thus: 


The Buddha is at Sravasti. In the morning he takes his cloak. He 
entered Sravasti to beg his food. After the meal he takes a misidan (mat), and 
remained in the Andha Wood in meditation. The venerable Kalodaye came 
there after the Buddha. The Buddha, spreading his mat under a tree, sat 
down. Kalodaye also, under a tree a little away from him, spread his mat and 
sat down. But he has a large body. With both knees he touched the ground 
(squatting). Then he said: ‘If only the Buddha would allow me to add one 
cubit to the edge of my mat.’ (Then follows the rule.) The d/ikgu (monk) 
who makes that whereon he is to sit must make it to the right measurements ; 
therein the measurements are: length, two cubits, in cubits of the Buddha; 
breadth, one and a half cubits; fringes, one cubit. Whoever makes it larger 
than that is in sin. 


From the above extract is taken the following sentence in the Kuchean 
tongue (Tokharian B). It will enable us to see more clearly the nature of the 
language of this people and why it has been classed as Indo-European. The 
sentence is, of course, transcribed into Western characters : 

1 E.g. Chinese cha-men (monk), Kuchean (Tok. See Journal Asiatique, 1913, July-December, pp. 


B) samane, Skt. ¢gramana; Chinese po-ye-?’i (at 317 Sqq. ; 
fault), Kuchean (Tok. B) payti, Skt. payantika. 
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Su no orotse kektsen tsa, 
annapi kent sa kenv teksa. 


‘ But he is of large body; with both knees he touched the earth.’ A good 
deal of this is clearly Indo-European. Thus: sw, ‘he,’ is probably Skt. sa, 
Greek o, Goth. sa. And no, ‘but,’ is probably the same as Skt. nu, Old 
Slav. no, nu. Leaving ovotse kektsen tsa aside for the present, we find that 
almost every word of the remainder is Indo-European. Thus annapi may be 
compared with Gk. dudo, Lat. ambo; and kent with Gk. yovu, Lat. genu, 
Goth. kniu, Eng. knee. sa is an affix denoting the instrumental case, or, 
rather, it is a post-position meaning with, for at the time when we know it 
Tokharian had lost all traces of Indo-European noun-declension ; and 
dialect B, like many modern languages, used separate words, post- or 
prepositions instead. kem, ‘ ground,’ will be connected with Gk. yapai, Lat. 
humus, Lithanian Zéme. teksa, ‘ touched,’ almost speaks for itself, Goth. tekan, 
Lat. tango, tetigi, tac-tum. It is also interesting to note that this is an -s- 
aorist, such as we have in Greek defxvups, éOevEa, in Sanskrit dic, ddiksam, and 
in Latin dico, dixi. So here in another verb the present stem ¢ek has an aorist 
teksa. A little above in the same passage we had Svdvasti yopsa, ‘he entered 
Sravasti’; and later occur the words krui yapi, ‘when he enters,’ and this 
shows the present stem. 

To return to ovotse kektsen tsa, tsa is another post-position, corresponding 
generally to our ‘ of, ‘of large body.’ We know from the Pali books, from 
which this passage was translated into Tokharian, that ovotse kektsen means 
‘large body,’ but we know no more. Quite possibly they are not Indo- 
European words at all, but where they came from we cannot say. Our texts, 
too, are full of such words—words for which we can sometimes hazard an 
etymology in Indo-European, but about which we cannot be certain. Sucha 
thoroughly Indo-European sentence as annapi keni sa kem teksa is extremely 
rare. Yet we cannot deny that at bottom the language is Indo-European. 
And it is not merely on coincidences of vocabulary such as we have just seen 
that this conclusion rests. Nouns are easily borrowed and often change their 
meaning’; verbs, especially the endings and the formation of the different 
parts of the verb, are a much better basis for comparison. We have seen such 
a typically Indo-European phenomenon as the -s- aorist occur in Tokharian ; 
we may add that presents in -skd (Skt. gacchami, Gk. d:8doxw, Lat. senesco) are 
so widely developed in Tokharian that the majority of verbs seem to have 
a present in -sk-, sometimes in addition to a present without suffix—e.g. 
Tok. yamau, I do, also yamaskau; cf. Lat. seneo and senesco. Moreover, the 
medio-passive endings in -v occur in Tokharian and outside Tokharian only in 
the Italic and Keltic branches of the family: Tok. tatmastr, ‘he is born.’ 
Compare Lat. loquitur, ‘he speaks’; Old Irish léicthir, ‘he is left’ (linquitur). 

But one of the most interesting and valuable aids in the comparison 
of languages is the numeral system. We are fortunate in possessing an almost 
complete table of the numerals, both cardinal and ordinal, in both dialects. 
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It is to the monks’ account-books, which were mentioned above, that we owe 
this valuable information : 


Dialect A (Turfan). Dialect B (Kucha), 

Cardinal, Ordinal. Cardinal. Ordinal. 
One... fat =. $a sas sé, seme semse 
Two ae eS we wat wt wite 
Three a re int tvit tyat, tarya trite 
Four as oe ctwar ctart ctwer ctarte 
Five Ef ae pana pant prc prikte 
SUE eas nee cee sak skast skas skante 
Seven ~ ae spat saptant sukt suktante 
Eight ae okat ? okt oktante 
Nine rer Bs niu ? nu nunte 
Ten... ie ae cak chant cak chante 
Twenty ; se wekt ? tham tkamte 
Hundred ... sk kant ? kante ? 
Thousand ... Pas wilts yaltse ? 


It is not possible here to discuss the difficulties to which some of these 
numerals, especially the word for ten, give rise. They are fully treated for 
Dialect B by Professor Meillet in Etudes Linguistiques sur les Documents de la 
Mission Pelliot, fascicule I. (Paris: Honoré Champion, 1912); and for Dialect A 
by Sieg and Siegling, in the Sitzungsberichte of the Berlin Academy for 1908, 
pp. 924 sqq. The preservation of the guttural k in the words of eight and 
hundred should be noted. There are many examples of this, showing that 
Tokharian should be classed with the Western or centum-group rather than 
with the Eastern or satem-group. The treatment of the labio-velars is obscure. 

Other interesting etymologies are: 


A. B. 

Daughter chacay | thacer, cp. Skt. duhitdéy, Gk. Ovyérnp, Eng. daughter. 
Horse ... | yuk yakwe, cp. Lat. equus, or perhaps Skt. yogya, Gk. tro- 
(iyvov. 

Dog re ku, cp. Skt. gud, Gk. xtov, O.Ir. cu. 
Wind... | want | yenté, cp. Lat. ventus, Eng. wind. 

Son Ph soya, cp. Gk. vids. 

re Co BS swese, suwam, it rains, cp. Gk. vee. 


These facts, together with many others of a like kind, seem to show that 
Tokharian is an Indo-European tongue, belonging perhaps to a branch of its 
own; for though it has affinities with the Greek, Armenian, Slavonic, Italic, 
and Keltic branches, it cannot with certainty be attached to any one of them.? 

The next question is: What is the history of the people of Kucha and 
Turfan? Chinese historians are our chief authority, and from them we learn 


1 Charpentier, it is true, holds that Tokharian _ to assert that any language belongs to the Keltic 
is a Keltic language, chiefly because of the branch which shows no trace of the loss of 
medio-passive endings in -y; but it is hardly safe, nor of the change I.-E. ¢ > Kelt. 7, 
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that the people of Kucha first came into contact with the Chinese about the 
second century B.c. At that time they were already a flourishing and highly 
civilized people, and apparently Buddhist in religion. In 65 B.c. one of their 
kings—Kzang-piu was his name in Chinese—married a princess of the Wu-sun, 
a people also said by some to be of Indo-European stock. They are described 
as people with red beards, blue eyes, and faces like monkeys—a description 
which might well be given by Chinese to people of a more Western type. 

About 79 A.D. Kucha seems to have fallen under the dominion of the 
Hiong-Nu, but in go A.D. was apparently independent again. From about 
125 A.D. to 200 A.D. we hear nothing of it, but immediately after that began 
the period of its greatest prosperity and fame—the third and fourth centuries 
of our era. About the year 240 A.D. we read in a description of Kucha that it 
is a great city surrounded by a triple wall, and having a king’s palace of 
magnificent splendour ; that there were about a million (?) shrines and temples 
of Buddha; that the people were engaged in agriculture and cattle-breeding ; 
and that both men and women wore their hair bobbed. Kucha continued to 
flourish, and preserved the same dynasty in the royal family down to some time 
after 700 A.D., when the whole civilization disappeared before the invasion of 
Tibetan and Ugrian hordes. 

It will readily be seen that this is an entirely different piece of history from 
that of the so-called Téyapor, who crossed Central Asia from east to west, and 
conquered Greek Bactria in the second century B.c. We can only conclude 
that the people of Kucha, who lived a fairly peaceful and extremely civilized 
life from a hundred years or more before Christ till seven hundred years after, 
were not identical with the Scythian tribe, whom the Greeks called Téyapou. 
Thus the name Tokharian may perhaps be a misnomer. 

How, then, did an Indo-European-speaking people get into Chinese 
Turkestan in the second century B.c., bringing with them a language whose 
affinities are mostly to be sought in the Western group of Indo-European? If 
we assume, as seems most probable, that at some remote period the Indo- 
European-speaking peoples lived in close contact with each other, not in Asia, 
but in Europe, and that the Indian and Iranian peoples migrated via Asia 
Minor to India and Persia some time before 1000 B.c., then perhaps it will be 
permissible to suggest that the people who spoke this language which we have 
called Tokharian, leaving the central home very much later than this, and 
preserving in their speech certain features which it shares with the Italic, 
Keltic, Slavonic, and other branches, made their way north of the Caspian Sea 
and across Central Asia, finally settled on the slopes of the Celestial Mountains, 
and there, like the Greeks, mixed with some previous inhabitants, on whom 
they imposed their language while absorbing much of the culture of the people 
they conquered. 

This conclusion, which must, of course, be largely supposition, rests upon 


1 But the fact that the Turkish name for it mame. See Classical Review, Nov.-Dec., 1923, 
was toxvi may perhaps be a justification of the p. 160. 
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two chief assumptions: First, that the centre of dispersal of the Indo- 
European-speaking peoples was in Europe, not in Asia; second, that the 
linguistic affinities of the Tokharian language are not clearly enough defined 
to allow us to place it within any of the known branches of the Indo-European 
family. The former of these two assumptions—that the speakers of Indo- 
European had their home in Europe—is now generally accepted ; but it ought 
here to be mentioned that the discovery of Tokharian—of a Western or centum 
language so far east—has had the effect of causing the pendulum to swing back 
again, and of reviving the theory so long held in favour—that the ‘ Cradle of 
the Aryans,’ as it was called, was somewhere east of the Ural Mountains. 

The other assumption—that we cannot in the present state of our know- 
ledge assign the Tokharian dialects to any one branch of the Indo-European 
family—is not a mere assumption, but a conclusion, to which a study of the 
language has brought one of the greatest philologists of our day, M. Meillet, of 
the Collége de France. If these two premisses are granted, it seems difficult 
not to arrive at the conclusion stated above—that Tokharian is a separate 
branch of the Indo-European family, and that its speakers came to Asia by a 
different route from that used by the satem-tongued Indians and Iranians. 
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SOCRATES AND PLATO IN POST-ARISTOTELIAN 
TRADITION—I. 


IN a previous article, I have attempted to summarize the evidence of 
Aristotle about the relations of Socrates and Plato in the development of the 
theory of Ideas, It may be of interest now to carry the enquiry further, and to 
see whether writers later than Aristotle have anything of importance to say 
about the whole question of the general intellectual relationship between the 
two men. In particular we must enquire whether or how far they regard or 
say anything to lead us to regard the Dialogues of Plato as a record of Plato’s 
own thought or as a biographical account of the thought of Socrates or—a 
third possibility—as both at the same time. And, in addition to this, we shall 
have to attempt some estimate of the value, if any, which we can put upon such 
statements—an estimate which would depend in its turn on our answer to the 
question how far they had access to original sources of information no longer 
extant. 

We can think of two possible sources from which information might be 
derived which would help us to judge about the historical character of Plato’s 
portrait of Socrates. One would be Plato himself, so far as information could 
have been derived from him personally apart from a reading of his published 
works ; and the other would be independent accounts of Socrates by others 
who knew him personally. But on looking into the evidence we find that the 
information which can be traced to the latter source is extremely slight, so 
slight indeed as to be almost non-existent. It will be convenient, therefore, to 
consider it first and get it out of the way before going on to the first source, 
which is by far the more important. 

Of these independent accounts of Socrates we have, of course, extant in a 
complete form only the Memorabilia of Xenophon. Xenophon is quoted freely 
by later writers, both for sayings of Socrates and for incidents of his life. But 
as he founded no school and left no tradition behind him, we know as much 
about his evidence as the later writers, so that he does not fall within the scope 
of the present discussion. The question of interest for us is whether we can 
find in these later writers any trace of an independent source of information 
about Socrates outside of both Xenophon and Plato. And we can say at once 
that the traces are of the scantiest. The only sources quoted are Aeschines 
and Antisthenes, both of whom are quoted by Athenaeus as late as the latter 
half of the second century A.D.1_ Antisthenes alone of the two founded a 


1 Aeschines’ works were still extant as lateas Krauss’ introduction to the Teubner edition of 
the time of Philostratus (about 200 4.D.). See the fragments of Aeschines, p, 28. 
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school, which might possibly have preserved such a tradition. The story of 
Zeno’s first introduction to Crates the Cynic (Diog. Laert. VII. 3) suggests, as 
Zeller pointed out, that the Cynic school made some sort of claim to have pre- 
served the true Socratic tradition. So that it is just possible that fragments 
of this may have come down through Zeno to the Stoic school, besides the 
information that he gained from his Academic teachers. But this is purely 
problematical, and no conclusion can be based on such a bare possibility 
Aeschines’ dialogues appear to have had a high reputation as a true portrait of 
Socrates, and we have considerable fragments of his Alcibiades still extant. It 
cannot be said that these throw any light on our particular problem. But we 
can see from Diogenes (II. 20; III. 36) that there were writers such as 
Idomeneus of Lampsacus, an historian of the end of the fourth century B.c., 
author of a book mept tév Ywxpatinav, who seem to have been concerned to 
‘write up’ Aeschines as the true Socratic, at the expense of Plato. 

The corrections of Plato which we can derive from these sources are, 
however, quite apart from their doubtful historical value, extremely small in 
amount. In any case, being mainly concerned with questions of the incidents 
of Socrates’ life, they do not concern us here. And we can dismiss at the same 
time the other attacks on Plato’s account of these that we find in Athenaeus, 
attacks which do not from any point of view deserve much discussion. In 
general, Plato seems to have been accepted as a safe authority for the facts of 
Socrates’ life, though he is not often quoted as such, either Xenophon or some 
unnamed writer being more frequently used. 

We must, however, recognize that there is some trace, scanty though it is, 
of an attempt to correct Plato’s account of Socrates from other sources. We 
need not linger over the stories which represent Socrates himself as objecting 
to the portrait that Plato drew of him (e.g. Diog. Laert. III. 35; Vita Anon. 
Plat., ed. Didot, p. 7). It is very doubtful whether any of the dialogues were 
written during the lifetime of Socrates. But there is a passage of more serious 
interest which refers to the general range of his interest in philosophical 
questions. Sextus Empiricus (Adu. Logic., 371, 372) asserts that Socrates was 
only interested in ethical matters according to tods a\Xous avTod yvwpipous, 
whereas Plato ascribes to him an interest in all branches of philosophy, and 
represents him as interested in definitions and virtues and laws and constitu- 
tions and the universe (cocpos).! He seems to refer to the Timaeus as his 
authority for the last point, which shows that he is not dealing so much with 
questions of definite views ascribed to Socrates, as with the kind of thing that 
would interest him. The value of the statement depends largely, of course, on 
the authorities to which Sextus is referring. He quotes Timon of Phlius—not 
a very reputable witness—as denouncing Plato for this, and it is possible that 
he was relying for his statement on Timon alone. Of the writers personally 


1 With this cf. the passage from Dionysius of  didacKadetov wav é&w Iddrwvos x.7.4. The extant 
Helicarnassus quoted by Krauss (loc. cit., p. 19): fragments of Aeschines certainly bear this out. 
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acquainted with Socrates he mentions only Xenophon, but there seems no 
reason to doubt that he could have had access to the works of other writers 
such as Aeschines or Antisthenes. 

This, then, is the most that we can say—and that only very tentatively 
and hesitatingly—that it is probable that these writers did not represent 
Socrates as discussing the kind of questions or putting forward the kind of 
views that some of the Platonic dialogues ascribe to him. If this were 
absolutely proved, however—and it certainly is not—it would not take us very 
far. It would merely be negative evidence, and as such would not be con- 
clusive. For there might have been sides of Socrates which he did not show 
them, or which they did not wish to record. At the most their silence on these 
points would be a fact which called for some explanation. We cannot, how- 
ever, assert with any confidence that they were silent on these points. And, in 
general, we have to recognize that there is next to no Socratic tradition in 
later times independent of that which comes to us through Plato. 

We turn, then, to the tradition, such as it is, which comes down from 
Plato himself, through those who knew him personally such as Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, Speusippus, Xenocrates, and Hermodorus. I have argued in 
the previous article that these men must at the very least have received 
personally from Plato the general information about his intentions in writing 
the dialogues. Particularly, if the dialogues were not intended to represent his 
own view at all, but to be purely a biographical portrait of Socrates, that fact 
must have been perfectly well known to them, and must in all human 
probability have been handed on by them to their successors. They must also 
have been accurately informed about at least Plato’s own idea of his general 
philosophical relations with his predecessors, particularly Socrates. We have, 
then, to trace the passage of the information that they possessed down the 
different streams of the traditions of the schools. And let us start, not with 
the Academy, but with the school in which the study of the history of philosophy 
was first systematically developed. The Peripatetics had just the same access 
to the fountain-head as the Academy, and they would be much more likely to 
have recorded the information that came down to them. 

The Peripatetic Tradition.—Even if we had access to all those works which 
are no longer extant, it is almost certain that none would give us more or more 
reliable information than Aristotle. In my previous article I have discussed the 
interpretation of his evidence as given in the Metaphysics, and have argued that 
there is really no reasonable doubt that he believed the most striking meta- 
physical theory put into the mouth of the Socrates of the dialogues to have been 
the discovery of Plato, and not to have been thought of by Socrates at all, though 
his influence started Plato on this line of investigation. In support of this, I 
quoted the ancient commentators, who certainly take Aristotle to mean this, 
whether they agree with him or not. To the evidence of Alexander, the 
Pseudo-Alexander, and Syrianus there quoted, may be added that of Joannes 
Philoponus (De Aet. Mundi II. 2). It is true that he seems to suppose that 
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Aristotle is suggesting that Plato misunderstood Socrates, which is, of course, 
out of the question. But he leaves no doubt that he takes Aristotle to mean 
that Socrates did not believe in any ¢déae beyond or different from the sensible 
particulars (Swxpatous . .. Tas év Tols aicOntois Koworntas EntobvtTos Te Kal 
optCopévou K.T.r.)« 

If the first history of Philosophy written, the Dvoicdyv dd£ar of Theo- 
phrastus, had survived in its entirety, we might have more definite statements 
on the subject. But, as a matter of fact, an examination of the available 
evidence makes it very doubtful whether Theophrastus has any more to tell us 
than Aristotle. It must be remembered that he was writing a history of 
opinions on questions of physical science, and it is quite possible that Socrates 
was never mentioned by him. In the Doxographies none of the definite 
opinions on individual questions are ascribed to Socrates. The Ideas, the 
tripartite division of the soul, the idea of the soul as self-mover, of which we hear 
first in the Phaedrus, are all ascribed to Plato, without mention of Socrates.! 

It is true that in the introductory summaries something is said of him 
both by Hippolytus and Galen, but only in general terms, while he is never 
mentioned subsequently by either of them in connexion with any particular 
opinions. The actual passages are as follows: 

Hippolytus (Diels, Dox. Graect, p. 567): ‘O pév ody Ywxpdrns yiveras 
"ApyeNdou Tov puvaixod akpoatyns* ds TO yvaOL cavTov TpoTimnoas Kal peyadnv 
ocXOANY TVaTHAAS érXE TaYT@OV TOV WAaOnTaY ikavwoTepov Tov IIAdTwva, adTos pev 
pnde ovyypaypa katadurov. o O€ Ilkdtav THY Tacav avTod copiarv 
atopwakdpmevos ouvéctnce TO SvdacKxarelov pitas opod guctxnvy HOiKenv 
SvANEKTLENDV. 

aTopwaéduevos suggests, perhaps, rather a general influence than the 
adoption of any particular view, and the last clause certainly ascribes to Plato 
the union of the three branches of Philosophy. But it must be remembered 
that this is one of the passages in Hippolytus where, according to Diels, he is 
drawing on a source much inferior to that which he uses in other passages. 
(See Diels, p. 153.) 

Galen begins with a comparatively long introduction in which he explains 
that Socrates was the first to treat Philosophy as a guide to human life, while 


earlier speculation had dealt entirely with physical questions. Then comes the 


usual historical summary in which, after mentioning Archelaus, he goes on: 


\ ta) \ lal , \ ‘ 
ouTEp LwKpaTNS aKpoaTis KaTaoTaS TONKOLS Kal TOY VoTEpoY yeyovoT@Y Kal — 
TOV KaT’ avToV altios TOU didocodgeiv Eiduxpivaes yéyove Kal Tos émuyevouévous — 


oxedov dravtas ws eitely pirocodias émiuyntas arépnve . . . [Adte@v roivuy 
pdduota Suevnvoyas Tov add\ov él hirecodiav éAOdvTwv, as av hain TIS, 
avetwibOovoyv tTHv YoKpatreKynyv paptTvpiav TWapecXHKOWS TH 
apxyaias Neyouévns ’Axadnpias xathp£e. 

It is impossible to say how far this vague phrasing implies an identity of 


1 Diels is clearly right in regarding the men- interpolation. It does not occur in the parallel 
tion of Socrates in the Pseudo-Plutarch asa later passages in Stobaeus (see Diels, pp. 14, 287). 
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particular views. Here, also, there is no further mention of Socrates in 
the accounts of the views held by different thinkers on particular 
questions. 

Now these passages clearly tell us very little. But, little as it is, a glance 
at a further quotation may make us suspect that it is more than Theophrastus 
himself thought it necessary to tell us. In Simplicius’ commentary on Aristotle’s 
Physics there is the following passage (Simplicius, In Phys., VI. v. 20-25; Diels, 
Dox. Gr., p. 484): 

‘O pévtor Deddpactos tovs adrovs tpoictopynaas ‘TovTos’ dnoiv, ‘ ém- 
yevouevos datwv rH pev S0En cal TH Svvdper mpotepos Tois Sé xpovois BaTepos 
kal THY TEeioTHY TeaypaTelay Tept THs TpaTNS Pirocodias Toincdmevos érrédwKEYV 
EauTOV Kal Tots pawwopevois arypapuevos THs Tept dicews latopias, év } Svo Tas 
apxas BovreTar Troteiv K.T.D. 

This is a direct quotation, and it is clear that it is the first mention of 
Plato in the historical account. Here, at any rate, there is no statement about 
the influence of Socrates, or of any of his predecessors, on Plato. Nor does 
the tone in which Plato is contrasted with these predecessors suggest that his 
admired master, Socrates, is one of those to whom allusion is made here. 
After this introduction Theophrastus goes straight on to a statement of Plato’s 
own views—a statement, incidentally, which, as Diels points out (p. 485, n. 1), 
appears to be drawn directly from Aristotle’s account in the Metaphysics. The 
natural conclusion seems to be that Theophrastus tells us certainly no more 
about Socrates than we can learn from Aristotle, and very likely nothing about 
him at all. On the other hand, he tells us a good deal about Plato’s views. 
Most of his information here is about his views on physical questions, mainly 
drawn from the Timaeus. But, so far as we can rely on the accounts in the 
Doxographies, certain views on important subjects, which Socrates is repre- 
sented as holding in the dialogues, are by Theophrastus ascribed to Plato 
without mention of Socrates. 

In a much later Peripatetic author, Aristocles of Messene, the teacher of 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, we find an historical account which has been thought 
to ascribe to Socrates a much greater share in the formation of Plato’s views, 
at any rate in the Theory of Ideas, than this other evidence would suggest. 
The extant remains of this writer begin with an account of Plato and what he 
owed to former writers. The actual words referred to are: 

Oty Fxvota Sé Kal Lwxpdtns, avTo 8) TO Neyopuevon, éyévero Tip emt Tupi, 
Kabdrep avtos épy Ilkatwv. evpvéctatos yap dv Kai Sewods arophoas rrepl 
mavrTos Otovoov, émeanveyxe Tas Te HOLKAS Kal ToNLTLKAaS oKérpets, ETL Se THY 
mepl Tov ideav, MpaTos erruyetpnaas opifecOar* Tavta dé éyetpwv oyov Kai Tepl 
mavrov tntadv, ébOn TereuvTHOAS. 

Burnet (Plato’s Phaedo, p. xlvii) characteristically asserts that this is 
‘the true Peripatetic interpretation’ of Aristotle’s account. But he offers no 
arguments in support of this view. On the face of it, it does not appear to be 
an interpretation of Aristotle’s account at all, but an account given by 
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Aristocles himself, with no indication at all of the authority on which it is 
based. As an interpretation of Aristotle’s words it seems to me absolutely im- 
possible, and in direct contradiction to the interpretations of all other com- 
mentators. At the best it is couched in very vague and general terms, and 
altogether I can see no reason for attaching much value to it as an indication 
of the teaching of Aristotle or his immediate successors. 

Before leaving the Peripatetic tradition, there is still something to be said 
about their account of the ethical views of Socrates and Plato. There are 
familiar statements in the Nicomachean Ethics to the effect that Socrates 
believed that virtue was knowledge, and that dxpacia was impossible. And 
there are similar statements in the Eudemian Ethics. Now such assertions 
could quite naturally be made about the Socrates of the Protagoras, or indeed 
of most of the earliest dialogues. But equally certainly they could not be made 
of the Socrates of the Republic or the Phaedrus, or even of the Meno. It has, 
however, been argued that these assertions are only intended to apply to 
Socrates, the dramatic figure in some of these earlier dialogues, who is selected 
as a suitable example of a particular view which Aristotle is anxious to deal 
with. But it is difficult to maintain this interpretation in view of the much 
more definite statements on the same subject in the Magna Moralia. This is, 
of course, a later work of the Peripatetic school. But it is none the less strong 
evidence for the tradition that springs from Aristotle himself. We have the 
authority of Burnet (The Ethics of Aristotle, p. xi) for saying that it cannot be 
later than the third century B.c., and that it ‘is, therefore,’ in his words, 
‘ evidence of the school tradition at a time when there was still a school with a 
living tradition.’ 

The passage in question occurs in the brief historical sketch at the 
beginning (Magna Moralia I. i. 5-7). Socrates, we are told, tas yap apetas 
ériotHpuas érroier. This, the author argues, involves that ai apetal macat Kar’ 
avTov év TO NOYLOTLKO THs Yrux7s wopi@, which in fact means, he goes on, doing 
away with the unreasoning part of the soul altogether, and therefore doing 
away with 7d0os xal 700s. Plato, as contrasted with this, dsetAeto rHv suxnv 


els Te TO Adyov éxov Kal eis TO droyor OpOds, Kal anédwxev ExdoTov apeTds — 
mpooncovcas. This the author approves. But he objects to the further de- — 
velopments of Plato’s views, in that they confuse virtue with tiv mpaypyateiav — 
tiv bmép taya0od. There is no need, he argues, to connect questions about — 


virtue with questions about Being and Truth: for they have nothing in common. 
This is-as clear a statement as we could have that views of the kind put into 
the mouth of the Socrates of the Republic and the Phaedrus were not the 
views of the historical Socrates, but were a development of Plato’s. And it is 
clear that the Peripatetic school of this period had, or thought they had, an 
established tradition of interpretation of the Platonic dialogues, and that on 


the basis of this they thought themselves justified in ascribing the views put 


into the mouth of the Socrates of some of the most important dialogues to 


Plato and in expressly distinguishing them from the views of the historical — 


; 
: 
} 
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Socrates. Nor does there seem any good reason for doubting that this tradi- 
tion went directly back to Aristotle himself. 

This is the extent of the recorded evidence of the Peripatetic school. We 
cannot tell with any certainty how much further information can be traced 
back to the same source. It was among the Peripatetics that the writing of 
histories of philosophy first developed, and the countless later biographers 
and doxographers traced a great deal of their material back to them. Besides 
Theophrastus, another pupil of Aristotle’s, Dicaearchus, seems to have been a 
voluminous writer, and to have been much used by later writers. He wrote, 
among other things, a 7repi Biwv, which is quoted five times by Diogenes. But 
nothing is quoted from him by name which has any bearing on our subject. 
We turn, then, to the other great school which was in direct contact with 
Plato, his own foundation, the Academy. 

The Tradition of the Academy.—The Academic tradition, from which one 
might naturally hope to receive the fullest and most reliable information on 
the subject, proves on investigation to be extremely disappointing. And the 
reason for this is clear. The Peripatetic school became more and more identi- 
fied with the study of the history of philosophy, so much so that in later years 
the term Peripatetic became almost identical with historian of philosophy, while 
their contributions to positive philosophical theory are of small importance. 
The Academy, on the other hand, from the very beginning showed itself 
interested in finding out what the truth was rather than what this or that 
philosopher thought about it. The immediate successors of Plato, it is true, 
had something to say about his life, though very little of this has come down 
to us, and nothing which has any bearing on the subject. But their real 
interest lay in the development of their own views, and we know from Aristotle 
that on important subjects (e.g. the relations of the mathematical to the ideal 
numbers) they differed from the views of their master. In later years, of 
course, the Academy departed from Plato’s teaching still more widely, and 
became for a time the great Sceptical school. 

There appears a momentary tendency to a different line of activity in the 
person of Crantor, a pupil of Xenocrates, who is described by Proclus (Comm. 
in Tim. 20D) as the first Platonic commentator. He wrote a commentary on 
the Timaeus, and his opinions on several points in the interpretation of that 
dialogue are quoted by Plutarch and Proclus. He seems to have derived hints 
from Xenocrates, although on important points he differed from him (see 
Plutarch, De An. Procr. in Tim. 1012D). But we have no record of any other 
commentary of his, and no quotation preserved which has any direct bearing 
on the subject. It is perhaps worth mentioning the remark of his quoted by 
Proclus (loc. cit.) 6s [Crantor] 6%) cal cxorrecOar pév pnow adrtov [ie. Plato] 
imrd TOV TOTE, WS OVK aUTOV dvTAa THS TOALTELaS EbpEeTHV, GAAA peTAypaarTa TA 
Aiyurtiwv, an allusion to the stories of Solon and the Egyptians in the 
Timaeus. ‘There would hardly have been much point in the sarcasm unless 
Plato had claimed, or was supposed by his contemporaries to claim, originality 
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in the political theories of the Republic. But, as evidence, this does not amount 
to much. And after this we have no sort of evidence from the Academy on the 
subject for about two centuries. 

We meet the Academy next in the person of Cicero. Cicero is known to 
have studied there, and his philosophical works are recognized to be, in the 
main, translations or summaries of Greek originals. Among these originals 
two of the most important are Clitomachus and Antiochus, who both in their 
time taught in the Academy. Large passages in Cicero’s works have been 
traced directly to them. But, mixed up with this, there are considerable 
portions which go back to Stoic or Epicurean originals, and it is not always — 
easy to be certain about which is which. In all cases, however, we have to 
remember that the philosophers quoted were primarily interested in establishing 
their own views, and that they usually tried to interpret Plato so as to be able 
to claim his authority in support of these. This obviously weakens their claim 
to be taken as serious evidence. They may, of course, have had some kind of 
traditional or written evidence on which they based what they said of him. 
And it is not likely that there was any strong and definite evidence of this kind 
which directly contradicted their account. But that is the most we can say. 

We find, then, throughout, the reference to Plato of most of the views 
most commonly associated with his name. Thus in passages derived most 
probably from Antiochus (Post. Acad. 30-32), the belief in the (déas ‘iam a 
Platone ita nominatam,’ is given as among the opinions which his followers 
received from him, as also is the distinction between knowledge and opinion. 
Or in the passage probably derived from Clitomachus (Prior Acad. 124) the 
tripartite division of the soul is referred to him. Again we find that the words 
of Socrates in the dialogues are constantly quoted as evidence of Plato’s view. 
A particularly obvious case is a remark like ‘ ex quo illa ratio nata est Platonis, 
quae a Socrate in Phaedro explicata’ (Tusc. Disp. II. 53). But it must be 
observed that he also at times uses the dialogues as authority for the opinion 
of Socrates. Thus in the Posterior Academics Varro (who represents Antiochus) 
states that Socrates was interested in matters of conduct, and that he inculcated 
virtue, ‘ut e Socraticorum libris maximeque Platonis intellegi potest.’ We 
find the same lack of definiteness on this point when Cicero himself is putting 
the sceptical position in arguments probably taken straight from Clitomachus’ 
writings. Thus he suggests in the Posterior Academics that Plato really had no 
positive opinions, because he argues on both sides in his writings. And again 
(Prior Acad. 74) he says, firstly, that so many dialogues have been written at 
length which make it certain that Socrates held knowledge to be impossible. 
And he goes on to argue that Plato would not have developed the consequences 
of this view in so many books if he had not believed in it himself. He con- 
cludes with the curious remark, ‘Ironiam enim alterius [i.e. Socrates], 
perpetuam praesertim, nulla fuit ratio persequi.’ If this really represents 
Clitomachus’ arguments it will hardly increase our respect for his clearness of 
thought. But the whole treatment is typical of the results produced by the 
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tendency of the time to manipulate the historical evidence in the interests of 
some particular philosophical view. 

But there are certain statements of a more general character which showa 
much more definite view on one historical point. This will be clear from three 
quotations. The first is from the De Finibus, where the information is probably 
to be traced to Antiochus. ‘ Nisi enim id faceret, cur Plato Aegyptum pera- 
grauit ut a sacerdotibus barbaris numeros et caelestia acciperet? Cur post 
Tarentumad Archytam? Curadreliquos Pythagoreos, Echecratem, Timaeum, 
Arionem Locros, ut, cum Socratem expressisset, adiungeret Pythagoreorum 
disciplinam eaque, quae Socrates repudiabat, addisceret ?’? (De Fin. V. 87). With 
this may be associated the statement in Post. Acad. I. 15-18, which is to be 
referred to the same original authority. Socrates, it is explained here, did not 
arrive at any positive views or lay down any dogmas. It was the influence of 
Plato on the Academy and the Peripatetics which led to the formation of a 
regular system of philosophy, a result which Socrates would not have desired. 

Our second quotation is from the Tusculan Disputations, where Cicero is 
supposed to be using a Stoic original, possibly Posidonius. ‘ Platonem ferunt, 
ut Pythagoreos cognosceret, in Italiam uenisse, et didicisse Pythagorea omnia 
primumque de animorum aeternitate non solum sensisse idem, quod Pytha- 
goram, sed rationem etiam attulisse ’ (Tusc. Disp. I. 32). 

Finally, we have the most definite statement of all, in the De Republica 
(I. 10), which comes most probably from the Stoic, Panaetius. Scipio is there 
represented as making the usual assertion that Socrates was exclusively in- 
terested in matters of human conduct. Tubero replies that he cannot under- 
stand how this tradition has come down. For no one gives us fuller information 
about him than Plato, and he represents him as interested, not only in these 
matters, but also in ‘numeros et geometriam et harmoniam . . . Pythagorae 
more. Scipio replies that this is so. But after Socrates’ death, Plato travelled 
in Italy and came into contact with the Pythagoreans, and bought the books 
of Philolaus. ‘Itaque cum Socratem unice dilexisset eique omnia tribuere 
uoluisset, leporem Socraticum subtilitatemque sermonis cum obscuritate 
Pythagorae et cum illa plurimarum artium grauitate contexuit.’ 

We here get a clear expression of a definite view. The Socratic and the 
Pythagorean influences on Plato are sharply distinguished and even opposed. 
Some of the most characteristic views put into the mouth of the Platonic 
Socrates are declared to be derived from the latter of these two sources, not 
from the historical Socrates at all. So the portrait of Socrates in the dialogue 
is definitely represented as being entirely unhistorical in important particulars, 
the figure of Socrates being used as the mouthpiece of Plato for the expression 
of views which Socrates himself never held. This is one of the most striking 
pieces of evidence that we have so far found. There can be no doubt about the 
meaning of the opinions expressed. But, unfortunately, there can be no such 
certainty about their historical value, or about their ultimate origin. Certain 
facts may, however, be noted which have some bearing on these points. 
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We must observe, to begin with, that this view seems to be part of a 
Stoic tradition; for even Antiochus was only half an Academic. This, how- 
ever, does not tell against it, at any rate by comparison with the Academy 
of the day, which had departed from the original thought of Plato at least 
as far as any other school had. But where does the Stoic tradition come 
from? Something may have come down from the Academy in earlier 
times. Both Zeno and Chrysippus, the ‘ second founder’ of Stoicism, studied 
there at one period of their lives. It would be tempting to trace back the view 
of Socrates to a Cynic tradition, going back through Crates to Antisthenes. 
Bnt such temptations must be resisted in the entire absence of all positive 
evidence. And perhaps after all such conjectures are unnecessary. For we 
have in the familiar statement of Aristotle in the Metaphysics quite sufficient 
basis for the development of the whole of the views here outlined. The detail 
of the purchase by Plato of the books of Philolaus comes from Aristoxenus 
(Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, p. 324). And beyond this there is nothing 
that could not quite well be a gloss by the writers themselves, or by any of 
their immediate predecessors. So that once more we are face to face with the 
doubt whether there is any definite information on the subject besides that 
which comes down from Aristotle to his school. If this doubt is well-founded 
all that we can conclude about the tradition of the Academy is the negative 
fact that there was probably no definite tradition and no published information 
which positively contradicted this account. 

G. C. FIELp. 
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(To be continued.) 


THE HOMERIC HYMNS. 
(Continued from the ‘Classical Review,’ Vol. XXXV., p. 97.) 


Kis “Epunv. 
T12 moda dé kéyxava KaAa Katovdaip évi BoOpw 
ovAa AaBov exéeOnxev ernetava > Adpaero Se Prd€ 
TnAdce pica icioa rupds peya Sacopévoro. 


Tuese lines conclude the account of Hermes inventing the primitive method of 
producing fire by friction, and it is evident that the writer had in mind o 308: 


mept dé EvAa keyxava OjKav, 


ay ‘A 7 , , a 
ata TéAa1 repixnra, véov Kekearpeva Yarkg, 


cf. also e 240. Gemoll accordingly in his edition (1886) read ata AaBdv, and for so 
doing was rebuked by Messrs. S. and A. in their best dogmatic manner: ‘ Gemoll’s 
ata cannot be accepted ; ovAa is sound, though the meaning is not certain.’ In other 
words: ‘ Whether ovAa makes sense or nonsense, it is right.’ Finally, they say that 
ovAa probably means ‘whole,’ and this translation is, I think, confirmed by lL 137; 
but then it follows that the hymn-writer was flatly contradicting the kexeaopéva in 
Homer’s line, and knew no more about fire-lighting than these trenchant editors. 
Ignition fuel has a character of its own, and from this point of view Gemoll has the 
advantage. 

I proceed to érneravd, here treated as a quadrisyllable, although just before 
exnetavovs (61) shows that the author knew that properly it had five syllables, as 
8 89, ¢ 86, 7 99, 128, 8 233, K 427, v 247, o 360, Hes. Of. 517, will prove. There is, 
of course, one other black sheep: We find (Hes. Op. 607) érneravév. airap éreta. 
at the end of the line, but éryerav’ is undoubtedly the true reading there. Here there 
is a difficulty in recognizing the truth, for if ernerdy’ be necessary, as I maintain it is, 
then Adpero is impossible. Now if experimentally we remove the obstructive d, 
which might easily have come from an uncrossed uncial A preceding, we get dpzero, 
and this wox mhili suggests at once adumrero (for dva-mrréro, dvértaro), ‘shot up,’ 
certainly a more graphic expression than the traditional Adpzero. 

I do not find rnAdve fivay icioa rvpds quite so satisfactory as is commonly 
supposed. ¢tcav (D’Orville, Hemsterhuis) is the most natural correction of the 
tradition (ficav E, ¢ifav cet.), and here is taken to mean ‘jet’ or ‘blast,’ but in the 
Iliad it has the sense of ‘bellows,’ as also in Herodotus and Thucydides, Then, 
again, a flame ‘sending afar a jet or blast of fire’ has more sound than sense to boast 
of, for what is a flame except a jet or blast of fire? I suggest that the poet said 
something slightly different, and not open to any charge of tautology—not ¢toav, but 
ddevowv, the noun from adedvw, ‘to singe’ (cf, ebw B 300, € 75, Hes. Of. 705). The two 
lines would stand thus: 


ata AaBav éeréOnKev erneTav’ + dumrero de prog 
Wis. ea x , , 
tnAda’ acevo ietoa rupds péya Savopévoro, 


‘a flame sending far the scorching-power (i.e. heat) of fire.’ 
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116 todpa 8’ troBpuvxias EXtkas Bots ciAxe Odpace, 


Either épiBptyovs (Barnes) or troBptxovs (Ludwich) is commonly read for 
troBpuxias (MSS.), ‘under water,’ which is absurd. troBpiyas is perhaps possible, 
as compound adjectives in early epic are usually of three terminations; but the 
ending -ias seems to point to -vias and to an original participle, for something more 
than a mere constant epithet like €Acxas is wanted here: tédpa BeBpvxvias (cf. Hes. 
Sc. H,160) is probable. For the shortening before Bp compare the usage of [péros in 
Homer passim, appiBporos (B 389, etc.) BeBporwpéeva (A 41) Bpaxiov. is no 
instance, I believe, of 8p lengthening a short syllable in thesis—that is, the second 
syllable of a spondee. Hermes dragged the two cows (@eBpuxvias) ‘lowing all the 
time.’ The perfect participle marks a continuous state. 


11g eykAivov 8 éexdbrALW8e Ov ai@vos TeTopHcas, 
épy» & epyov orate Tayav Kpéa riova, Snpw. 


There is much difference of opinion about 119. S.and A. say the MSS. reading 
seems Satisfactory and complete in sense; Gemoll says it is absolute nonsense (‘ ganz 
unsinnig’). 

Non nostrum inter eos tantas componere lites; 
but it is hardly possible to add Virgil’s ‘Et uitula tu dignus et hic.’ If éyxAivov 
means much the same as éxvAude, as we are told (v. S. and A.), then one of them 
might surely be dispensed with. So I will suggest tentatively: 


kdivas & eXxvorivda 8:’ aiwvds Te TopHoas 
Epy epyov orate sapov Kpéa riova Snup 

” > ae o 4 A 
drracv au’ oBeAotor rerappeva Sovparéoiwt, 


‘ By a pull he turned them on their sides (they were on their back, 118) and pierced 
the spinal cord.’ With éAxvorivéa (Hesych.) cf. dvagavdd and SueAxvorivda watfew, not a 
new game by any means. The éy- or é« before xAtvas is merely a metrical addition 
that would become necessary after éxvAwde appeared. Obviously neither is required 
by the sense. The alteration in the stops gets rid of the obnoxious 6é before <pyov 
and dud’, but if anyone would preserve dra 5’ he can easily do so by reading répev 
in 120; to me the dactyl seems preferable. 

123-4 seem to be spurious. odpxas, the opening word, cannot be distinguished 
from xpea (120), and the final remark 7a 8 avrov xeir’ ext x@pys, flat and weak 
in itself, is in conflict with 127. | 


c ” lal .¥ ¢ et tA 
125 as €Te viv Ta peTacoa TOAVXpOVioL TEpvact 
Sypov 81) pera TAUTA Kal GKpLTOV. 


Perhaps reyéveoou for ra péracoa (=‘ thereafter’), which is quite useless with 
peta tatta to follow, nor can mepiacr be right. The hides could not grow. 
Tep cao? 

127 ‘Eppijs xappodpwv cipvoaro riova epya. 

Hesychius is the authority—the insufficient authority—for this title of Hermes. 
The MSS. are unanimous against it; they are only divided between yappodepwv Mx 
and xdpua ¢dépwv p (Allen). I have a second objection. There are many adjectives 
compounded with -dpwv in the early epic vocabulary. The first part is usually an 
adjective or adverb—e.g. caddpwv, repippwv. I cannot find any noun in this position, 
certainly none like yépya. There seems to be only doAd¢pwv, but Homer uses only 
SoAoppovewy and SoAodppocivn; and for SoAddpwv we have to rely on Stanley’s 
emendation of Aesch. Suppl. 750 SovAddpoves, where Valckenaer’s ovAddpoves is 
certain. 
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Again, the absolute irrelevance of the epithet here is very striking, I submit 
that the ¢épwr of all the MSS. is right, and that Hermes had something in his hand 
to facilitate his work, though there must be some uncertainty as to its character. I 
suggest oxdApa, ‘a fork’ or ‘forked stick’ (cf. cxadis). The initial sigma might 
easily be lost after ‘Epis. 

In 129 kAnporadAys seems better than xAnporaXeis, Let the little god have his own. 


132+3 and 136. See C.R., November, 1916. To what is said there I would add 
that dia (Ruhnken), for this form is clearly indicated by the tradition (MSS. je or 
6<), may be a later substitute for an original 3s, as in the cases discussed in 
Homerica on @ 64. So here 1Svs: drdp F’ ob ds éwereiGero, giving of its correct 
position. 

143  ovdé ris of SoAryqs. Read ovdé oi cis, cf. E. 603. 

tis oi is a later metrist’s ingenious correction of a double hiatus, and his blunder 
has apparently never been questioned, though the digamma was retained longer in 
effective force by oi than by any word in the old epic vocabulary. 


149 aKa root rpoPiBav: od yap KTvrev, ds wep ex’ ovdeL, 

Passing zpof:Bev with the remark that zpofuBds is probably right, and would be 
the better reading (v. Monro on o 555), I am bound to protest against the concluding 
phrase Gs wep éx’ ovde, The plain sense, ‘just as on a floor,’ makes no sense, for 
Hermes was walking on the floor, otherwise ov yap xrvrev would be nothing to 
wonder at. The difficulty has arisen from the confusion of A and A, and the remedy 
is both easy and certain, ds éri ovA, or, as we might write it, ws én’ lovAw (cf. A 319), 
‘as if (walking) upon down.’ ofdos= Lat. wellus. The high antiquity of this Hymn 
is apparent throughout. 


155 Tire ov, TotxtAouHnta, woOev 765 vuKTds ev Spy 
m” “a » 
EpXy avad<inv erienpeve; vov oe par oiw 
4 74x’ apnxava erpa rept tAEevpyaow exovTa 
Anroidov ird xepot dex tpoOtpovo Tepjoey, 
+ Z nN > 7 7 
we hEpovta petakd Kar’ ayKea pynAnrevoery, 
€ppe Tahivs peyddnv oe watip eptrevoe pepypvav. . . . 


The opening line is not a double question, but should be read with ra@v for 
w6Gev ; ‘ What ails you, cunning schemer, that you go out in this way in the night- 
time?’ Maia is not asking forinformation. She appears to be fairly well acquainted 
with his doings already. She is chiding her baby matevno more (cf. Homevica o 201). 
For oe pad’ oiw here and 282 cé y’ dim is doubtless the true reading. 

In 157 4 tdx’ or 7 réy’ (Barnes) does not satisfy the requirements of the 
passage, and in nowise accounts for the reading of M dvcay’ or Svoray’. I think this 
points to verar’, which would go with mepjoev, 158 cf. A 232, and 6 685 torata Kai 
rbpara vov evOdde Seurviweay. 

The addition of the 6 to this adverb seems to me to be the result of an attempt 
to reach some adjective that might stand with dyjxava, and dvcaya would be a 
success if the metre did not stand in the way. Proper punctuation gives torara its 
true construction and emphasis : 

torat’, aunxava Serpa rept rAEvpyow ExovTa, 

Anrtoida’ td xepot Sivek mpoOdporo repjcvey, 
‘Now I think you will pass this portal for the last time, with your body helplessly 
bound, in the grip of Leto’s son.’ 


In the next line M has ¢éporra, all the other MSS. AaBovra, from which most 
editors read Aafdvra (Matthiae). So Goodwin, ed. Allen, 1893 ; but S. and A., 1904, 
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read ¢épovta, which is not by itself equivalent to dyew kat déperv, though they try to 
make it out to be so. In these glens there would be something ayew, but little 
or nothing ¢épecy. But this is of little moment, for they share the general miscon- 
ception of this line, that it is the second ‘ of two co-ordinate alternatives, whatever 
the reading or translation,’ If there be any alternative at all to Hermes falling into 
the hands of Apollo it is in éppe raXuv, and not in 159, which has been utterly ruined 
by some senseless attempt to make it serve for what it was never intended. The 
supposed alternative, that he would be a professional thief, is ridiculous, because it 
was the very thing he intended to become: repjcw dydAnréwv dpyapos efvas (175) iS 
the height of his ambition now, his realized ambition later on. What Maia said was 
almost certainly 
pnde AaOovra pe Tadra Kar’ d&yKea pndrnTeboe, 

‘and you will not unknown to me go thieving in these glens,’ This is merely the 
result that will follow his capture by Apollo. 

Then she loses patience and says é¢ppe taédww* which does not mean ‘go back 
again to the scene of your depredations’ (S. and A.), but ‘go back where you came 
from,’ or in plain words, ‘I wish you had never been born.’ This would, of course, 
solve every difficulty, and entirely prevent the tragedy of Apollo chaining him up for 
good and all. jera€d is not so remote from pe ratra as it seems at first sight. If the 
final -ra were lost, we rad is but one letter short of pera<€>¥. But after all the 
decisive factor here is the sense of the passage ; and though this hymn is unfortunately 
far more defective and corrupt than any other in the tradition, still the changes 
I have suggested are, I submit, not altogether lacking in graphical probability, and 
entirely satisfactory in respect of meaning. 


163 prep eu, Te pe Tadra TiTvoKEat UTE TEKVOV 
viyriov, Os pada Tratpa pera ppecty aicvra oide 
tapBaXréov, Kai pyntpds vrraideiSouKkev Everrds 5 
This passage bears out my last statement as to the tradition. tirioxKeas is 
evidently unsuitable, and Pierson’s Sedioxeas is in reality a metrical error. M reads 
para roArAXé évi ppeciv dppeva (radpa . . . aioe is Ruknken’s conjecture, and aicvAa 
is borrowed from Y 202, where i8’ diovAa is the true reading). There seems to be no 
sufficient reason for rejecting M’s reading. Briefly I would suggest this: 


~ > pi: ra A 9 93 ‘4 Ke ta 
paHtep ep, Ti pe TavT’ OTOTvCEeaL NUTE TEKVOV 
viriov, Os pada TOAAG pera Ppeciv dppeva otde, 
4 ‘\ = 3 xX 2 i“ 
tapBaXéov Kal pntpds Vratdedoukds Evers ; 


‘Mother mine, why do you thus alack-the-day me, as if I were a silly baby who has 
a stock of childish ideas in his head, a timid thing afraid of mother’s scoldings’ 
(dppeva, ie. vyriy=childish). Hermes claims that he is not the ordinary innocent 
infant that he describes és... éverds. The description is a delightful one, but 
would be spoiled by saying that a baby was not a bargee, or only to aslight extent 
qualified to use what Schol. B on Y 202 elegantly calls ras tapa 7d KaOjKov Aeyopevas 
dmewAds. Yet many editors seriously accept this absurdity here. In 167 Bovxodéwv 
for the corrupt BovAedwy is surely absolutely and finally barred, whatever be its 
graphical attractions, by the fact that it inevitably classifies Hermes and his mother 
with the animals he has just lifted. Read xvdaivwy, ‘ glorifying thee and me for ever 
and ever.’ I find that Dyroff has already made this suggestion. Cf. N 348 and 350, 
where it is used as here of a mother and son. 


173 Kayo THs doins emiPyocopar is TEp ’"AoAAwv. 
It is impossible to believe that the author of this hymn is responsible either for 
xay® or for rijs éotns. Metrically there is no difficulty in the transposition ris doins 


- 
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kal ey; but not only is rjs dois a glaring example of the later Greek article, but the 
epithet is one that no one could possibly think suitable to the character of such an 
unconscionable imp as this infant Hermes. If a superfluous sigma were removed 
from this unsatisfactory ris 6ois, would it not be easy for the palaeographic eye to 
discern the possibility of a new division of the letters to this result ? 


THOS ins Kal eyav eruBnoopat Hs TEp ’AroAXAwv 


(cf. IL 173 ris pev ins), ‘in a while I also will enter upon the same office as Apollo.’ 
Note the accentuation in E déovjs. Even tis pev ins itself would be a good reading 
here. 

176 «i S€ pw’ epevvjoen’ épixvdiys Anrdos vids. 

This is the true ending of this line (v. C.R., May, 1916) as also of 189, 
416, H. Apoll. 182, and Hes. Sc.H. 202 (MSS, Anrots), The transference of épixvdys 
to its proper owner—Leto like Maia is a retiring personage—is confirmed here by 
the fact that we get rid of a very improbable future indicative, and recover the 
optative with its epic elision (v. Homerica, pp. 14, 53 Sq.). 


180 Read ropOjcw ypuody te, adus 7’, which will scan, while kai ypvody will not. 


187 évOa. yépovra. 
KvodaXov ebpe véemovTa rapeE 6500 Epkos dAwys. 
TOV TpOTEpos Tpocéerr’ Eprxvdns Antdos vids - 
*Q yépov ’Oyxnorote Barodpore rowjevTos. 

Considerations of space forbid me to discuss the many attempts to restore the 
corrupt tradition of 188. I begin my investigation with Barodpoze in the first line of 
Apollo’s address to the old man, The first step is to decide whether this epithet is 
to be regarded as merely formal, as for instance 436 Bovdédve, pnxavidra, or as 
descriptive of the work in which the man was actually engaged at the moment. 
Surely it is the latter, for we cannot reasonably think that Apollo was exercising his 
power of divination when he said ‘ thorn-clipper,’ ‘ hedge-trimmer.’ It is then a safe 
conclusion that 188 was intended to explain and justify this particular form of 
address, and, if so, it is certain that xvdééadov must be the seat of the corruption. We 
cannot have any animal, either donkey or cow, in the line at all. The indications so 
far are in favour of 

. ebpe OperovtTa mapeE dd0v Epkos GAwijs. 
Néuovra seems to be a modification of Spérovra (cf. Parodpére) made to suit the 
intrusive xvwdadov, to which the expelled word probably bore some superficial 
resemblance. I find this in kvwdov6’, i.e. kvddovre (kva, to tear + ddovs), a very proper 
term for a ‘ bill-hook’ for trimming hedges (v. ‘ Falx’ in Rich’s Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities for an illustration) : 

‘ He found an old man by the roadside trimming the fence of his vineyard with 
a bill-hook.’ 

T. L. Acar. 


MANCHESTER, 


A PEISISTRATEAN EDITION OF THE HESIOD 


POEMS. 


No one who has read with reasonable attention the Works and Days, the Theogony, 
the Shield, and even the fragments of the lost Hesiodic poems, can have failed to 
notice a peculiar feature. Again and again a passage, be it longer or shorter, is 
followed by what may be called, if not a true ‘ doublet,’ at least an ‘ echo’—a second 
passage reproducing the general idea, and often the more prominent verbal details of 
the preceding lines. In fact, in these poems we have a series of variants or alternate 
versions. Editors of the Hesiodic works have indeed drawn attention to many of 
these ‘echoes,’ but (to the best of my knowledge) they have been content to let the 
matter rest when they have drawn a distinction between ‘prima’ and ‘altera recensio,’ 
and have labelled one or other of them as ‘spurious.’ Yet this feature in the 
Hesiodic vulgate is surely of the highest interest and importance. How came these 
variant passages to be ‘stitched’ together, and when was the stitching done? 

In these pages I shall attempt—lI. to establish, if I can, that the vulgate is a 
conflation of two or more versions;! II. to point out the inference to be drawn, and 
to suggest a date for the formation of the received text. 


I begin with an annotated? list of the relevant passages. 

(1) Ll. 1-10. As is well known, the Prelude was rejected by Crates,’ Aristarchus, 
and ‘others.’ But earlier still Praxiphanes had pronounced it spurious on the ground 
that he had seen a copy in which these lines were not found. As early as c. 300 B.c., 
then, the Prelude formed part of the current text of the Works, though here and there 
antiquaries might find a copy in which the passage was absent. If, indeed, 1. 6 is 
imitated by Aristophanes (Lys. 772 sq.) and Euripides (Tvoades 612 sq.), the Prelude 
must have stood in the current fifth-century text also. 

(2) Ll. 72, 76. The verses are obviously alternative, but may not belong to the 
class of ‘ doublets’ which we are considering. The latter may have been arbitrarily 
introduced to replace 1. 72 (which= Theog. 573), or the former may have been quoted 
as a parallel in the margin, and have ‘crept’ into the text at a relatively late date. 
It should be noted, however, that Origen cites this passage, omitting ll. 68, 70-72, and 
so avoiding the double mention of both Hermes and Athena. Probably these lines 
had been excised from Origen’s text in consequence of some critical censure. 

(3) Ll. 116-120. Two parallel versions seem to be conflated, or, rather, stitched 
together: A, ll. 116 éoOAd 8 ravtra—118 apOovov ;® B, ll. 118 of & eOeAnpot—120, The 


1 J can here deal only with the Works and 
Days: as for the other poems, ‘spatiis exclusus 
niquis, praetereo,’ 

2 For the evidence adduced in the notes I 
depend almost entirely on Rzach’s magnificent 
edition (Teubner, 1902), 

3 Crates rejected the Prelude on the ground 
that it might be prefixed to any poem; the 
objections of Aristarchus are unknown. 

4 See Proclus, Praef. in Opp. Dimitrijevié 


(Stud. Hes., p. 8) has pointed out that the copy 
seen by Praxiphanes may well be the same leaden 
copy which was shown to Pausanias on Mt. 
Helicon. The latter describes the document as 
‘defaced by time,’ but does not say that the 
script was archaic, This copy need not, there- 
fore, have been primitive or earlier than the 
fifth or sixth century, 

5 We must assume that the - uu—— needed to 
complete this version was cut out by the conflator. 
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general sense in both passages is the same, and the écOAa 8¢ rdvra—dpovpa—aidroparn 
of A are echoed by ovv éoOAviow rodeeowv—épya—ebeAnpoi of B. I hesitate to suggest 
the larger possibility—that these alternatives may originally have followed oi(vos 
(1. 113), though this would give the truer sequence: conditions of life—old age— 
death. 

It is noteworthy that |. 120 is omitted from all the MSS., and is extant only 
in the citation by Diodorus. To this line Spohn proposed to subjoin Frag. 82 
(Rzach, ed. II.), Evvai yap rore Saires eoav, Evvol S€ POdwxor | dPavdroure Oeotor katabvn- 
tots 7 avOpwrous.4 I do not think it has been noticed that this conjecture is supported 
by the citation of Dicaearchus (af. Porphyry de Abst. IV. 2), tots radars Kai 
éyyvs Gear, dyor, yeyovoras. If these lines really stood after 1. 120, I assume that 
the variation between the texts of our MSS., of Diodorus, and of Origen, variously 
reflect the effects of critical action on this passage. 

But whether or no ll. 120, 1204, b, are to be admitted, it is all-important to note 
that both A and J (ll. 116-119) are quoted in conjunction by Dicaearchus (w. s.): 
that is to say, the conflated version was current in the fourth century B.c. 

(4) Ll. 169, 1694a-b2-173. Of these lines, 169 appears only in a late MS., into 
which it has been introduced from the scholium of Proclus. 169a-b, though probably 
covered by the same scholium,* are extant only in the Geneva papyrus. All three 
were doubtless omitted from the archetype of our MSS. in consequence of the 
condemnation by certain critics as recorded by Proclus. L. 169) should certainly be 
restored on the model of 1. 142, and consequently 169, 169a-b, must have followed 
1, 173, where Weil and Rzach place them. 

The group is a combination of two alternative versions: A, ll. 172 sq., B, 169, 
1694a-b; dAP.04 jpwes in the former being answered by the metrically equivalent ryAod 
am’ a0avarwv, while toiow serves as a ‘cue’ in both. If Pindar, Ol. II. 70 sqq., is 
indeed an imitation of 169, 171, B must go back at least to the sixth-fifth century ; 
but evidence for the coexistence of A and B is lacking. 

(5) Ll. 169¢-d, 174 sq. For the restoration of the former couplet see C.Q. 
VII. 219 sq. Prefixed to ll. 174 sq., it certainly ruins the év@ovo.acrixdy of pnKer’ 
érevr @OpeAAov, and on that score was ejected by critics (see Proclus on 1. 169). 
But it offers no difficulty if placed before ll. 176 sqq. I therefore distinguish 
two alternative versions: A, 16gc-d, 176-178, and B, 174-177, 182 sqq. The 
author of A chose to introduce the Iron Age with the conventional formula 
(cp. ll. 127, 143, 157), whereas the author B judged it more effective to plunge straight 
in just as did the poet of Il. 504 sqq. (see below, p. 146).4 

(6) Li. 178-181. These lines (of which the last three are bracketted by Lehrs 
and others) are strictly parallel with the ‘endings’ of preceding races (cf. ll. 138-142). 
I take them to belong to the same version as 169c-d (which also contained the lines 
176-178), and to be answered by the pessimistic challenge of the alternative ending, 
1], 200 sq. 

The poet of ll. 180 sq. may be the same who wrote Il. 485-490: both half- 
humorously indicate impossibilities by asserting that so and so will happen—if 
something most peculiar first takes place. 

If 1. 179 is imitated by Theognis (1. 192), this version of the close of the Iron Age 
was current in the sixth century. 


1 Both lines are quoted by Origen: the first may, in fact, have had in his text only 169, 169, 


alone is cited by the scholiast on Aratus 103. the additional lines 169)-d having already dis- 
21 number the new lines of the Geneva appeared. For other festimonia relating to 169 
Papyrus 169a-d, not (as Rzach) 169b-e. see Rzach’s larger edition. 
3 The actual reading of the scholium is rotrov 4 Very possibly 174 sq., 504 sqq., are by the 


kat rov éffs ds PrAnvagwders éEorxlfover. ray ‘Hoddov. same hand. 
Schoemann changed réy into rovs ; but Proclus 
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(7) Ll. 182-201. Some at any rate of these lines (e.g. 182-184, 190-192, 195-201) 
belong to the same version as ll. 174 sq. But in what remains we have two pairs of 
doublets: a. Ll. 185 sq. are echoed by ll. 187 sq., and ynpdcxovras Toxjas. ond ynpdv- 
tecot Toxeooww are almost ‘cues.’ B. LI. 189 xepodixar!+193 BArAdwe 8 6 Kaxds Tov 
dpeiova p&ra, 194 are exactly parallel in idea with ll. 190-192: moreover, xepodixar— 
emt 8’ dpxov opetrar in B can hardly be independent of dixn & ev xepri—ovdé ris eddpKov 
Xdpis in a. ; 

Editors have not failed to note that ll. 197-200 are imitated by Euripides, 
Medea 438 sq.; but the full extent of the imitation has not been traced. The opening 
lines of the lyric passage (Il. 411-413) are parallel to the general idea of Hesiod 189 sqq., 
and particular points of correspondence are as follows: ~ 


Eur. Medea. Hesiod. 
412 Sq. Oedy ovKérs riots apaper. 187 ovde Jedv Grey ciddres. 
420 dvaKéAados. 196 dvoKéAados. 
438 dpkwv Xapus. 190 evdpKov ydpis. 


If the first of these parallels is admitted to be genuine, we may feel sure that the 
text used by Euripides was identical with our own—i.e. that the fifth-century text was 
a conflated text like our own. There is no other evidence as to the age of the 
variants unless Theognis, 1. 821 (of 7’ droynpdoxovras dripdfover Toxjas) is an imitation 
of 1. 185. 

The variants distinguished in this section are subvariants within the second of 
the two main versions of the Iron Age. It may be well to distinguish these two 
versions as wholes, summing up the results of (5), (6), (7). 


A. B. 
169¢-d. 174-177. 
176-181. 182-184. 
a. 185 sq. B. 187 sq. 
a. 190-192. B. 189 xetpodixar+193 BrAdPe, etc., 
194, 195-201. 


(8) Ll. 225-237. Two versions are combined, A. Ll. 225-229; B. LI. 230-237. 
In the former, dixas . . . iOeias and initial rotor, as compared with i@vdikyou and 
similarly placed roto. in the latter, constitute direct points of correspondence. 
Further, eipyvn 8 ava yqv xovpotpédos (1. 228) contains implicitly the idea explicit 
in ll. 232-235, and (apart from their metrical equivalence) ovS€ wor’ advrois, etc. 
(Il. 228 sq.), and 086 ért vyay, etc. (Il. 236 sq.), are identical: war and sea-faring are 
both plagues. 

Callimachus (Hymn. Dian, 122-132) surely knew both A and B. LI. 232-234, 
representing B, are quoted by Theophrastus and Plato, while A (1. 228) was known 
to Euripides (Bacch. 420 Hipnyvny kxovpotpopov). Finally, Pindar (Ol. II. 62 sqq.) 
certainly imitates this passage as a whole, and, as his words ovde rédvriov bdwp 
(rapdocovres) indicate, was familiar with ll. 236 sq. of version B. 

(9) LI. 238-247. The lot of the unrighteous, as that of the righteous, is twice 
stated. L. 238, common to both versions, was followed by A (Il. 239-241?) and by 
B (ll. 242-247). Initial rots d¢—diknv—Kpovidys ... Zeds in the former are answered 


1 The remainder of |, 189 may well have been 
supplied by the conflator, but it may be retained 
as balancing xaxév pexrijpa, etc. ovk éora (1. 193) 
is a similar addition : if this verb be removed 
aldés will naturally be coupled with dix, écovrat 
being understood. 


2 There is surely a lacuna after 1. 239: very 
possibly ll. 244 sq. originally stood here. The 
lacuna would be filled, and the omission of these 


two lines by Aeschines when quoting ll. 240-247 


would be explained, Their transference may be 
due to Alexandrine meddling, 
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by rotow & (again initial)—z7jpa—Kpoviwv in the latter. 


Moreover, the essential idea 


of ll. 240 sq. (loss suffered by the whole state) is merely particularized in ll. 245 sq. 
Chrysippus (af. Plut. Wor. ro4oc) quotes ll. 242 sq., Aeschines (de Fals. Leg. 158) 
cites ll. 240 sq., but in In Ctes. 134 reproduces ll. 240-247 together (omitting Il. 244 


$q.). 
fourth century. 


The conflated versions, then, formed part of the Hesiodic text current in the 


Combining the results of this and the preceding section we may recognize the 
following two versions of the Rewards of Equity and Iniquity : 


A. 
225-229. 
238 sq., <244 sq.>, 240 sq. 


B. 
230-237. 
242 sq., 246 sq. 


(10) Ll. 249-255. Once more two versions are to be distinguished,! each 
following on 1. 248: A. Ll. 249 éyyts yép—a251; B. LI. 252 tpis ydp—255. In 
both versions the sense is exactly the same; and there are the following particular 
points of correspondence: the quasi-cues éyyts ydp and zpis ydp; ev dvOpérow: and 
ext xOovi rovAvPoreipy ; dOdvaror and dO. Znvis pidakes ; ppdfovras door cxoAujor Sixyow 
and dvAdocovciv re Sixas Kal oxerALa epya. 

A is possibly imitated by Theognis, ll. 1147-9; but for B we have no evidence 
earlier than Clement of Alexandria. 

(11) Ll. 298-307. The two versions are: A. LI. 298-301, B. Ll. 303-307; the 
groups adAAa ody’. . . epydfev—giréy . . . Anprjtnp—Pidtov miprAyjoe KadAujy, in the 
former being strictly equivalent to col 8 épya.. 
Bidrov tAHOwor Kadri. 

L. 299 (from A) is quoted by Chrysippus (ap. Plut. Mor. 1047 sq.), ll. 299 sq. by 
Cornutus (first century 4.p.). B (ll. 303 sq.) is indirectly cited by Plato (Laws gora), 
and ll. 304-306 may perhaps be imitated by Aristophanes, Wasps 1114 sqq. There 
appears to be no evidence for the early coexistence of the two versions, though this 
is purely accidental. 

(12) Ll. 392-404.2, Two versions, each originally following yvpviv 8 dpdev 
(l. 392), are combined: A. LI. 392 «i y’ pia, etc.—396 éeriddow;? B. LI. 397 
epyagev—4go4. In A epya . . . Anparepos essentially corresponds to ¢pya ... of B; 
but in the latter ll. 399 sqq. (uijrore civ raideror, etc.) are obviously only a diffuse 
version of ll. 394 sq. (ujrws Ta perale yarifmy, etc.). 

No definite evidence for the early existence of these versions, in combination or 
separately, is forthcoming. 

(13) Ll. 410-413. Two versions are conjoined: A =ll. 410 sq., B=ll. 410 pun’ 
avaBddAXAcoOar+412 perérn S€ Toe Epyov opéAAe—413, the beginning of 1. 412 having 
been changed by the conflator when uniting the two versions. 

Ll. 411, 413, express exactly the same idea in different words, and the 
dpBorrepyds avyp of B is surely an attempt (by a rival bard ?) to ‘improve’ on the 
erworoepyds aviip of A. 

(14) Ll. 479-490. Lehrs, followed by Goettling-Flach, considers that ll. 487 sqq. 
should stand above ll. 481-484, and Steitz would reject ll. 491 sq. The latter point 
may be taken first. LI. 448-492 are devoted to the double operation of ploughing 


A a \ > wn 
* KOO pLELV—T be Geo VELET WO L— 


1 Perhaps ll. 267-269 constitute a third. Other- 
wise we have (1) the ‘immortals,’ (2) the ‘im- 
mortal guardians of Zeus,’ and (3) Zeus himself, 
all engaged on thesame task. Ifa third version 
be admitted, note that it is probably imitated by 
Sophocles, El. 174 sq., Lets, 8s €popg wavra. 

2 Lehrs (Quaest. Ep., p. 90) regards 393-404 
as a ‘double recension.’ Steitz (Werke u. Tage 


d, Hes., p. 121) would eject 396-404. 

3 I regard ovd’ émrietpjow as a stop-gap, added 
by the conflator in fitting the two versions 
together. But the preceding line, though earlier 
than the date of conflation, is probably not 
original: like all the personal allusions in 
Hesiod, it is dragged in. 
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and sowing. Surely it is the most natural thing possible that at the close of this 
section the poet should revert to the vital precept with which he began: Il. 491 sq., 
then, merely recall the advice given in ll. 450 sq. The inversion proposed by Lehrs 
is quite unnecessary. There is no dislocation, but two alternate versions succeed 
one another: A. LI. 479-484; B. Ll. 485-490. The «i 5é kev jedlovo rporns apdors of 
A and «i 5< kev ow’ apooys of B are practically ‘cues.’ Inthe remainder of each there 
is indeed no verbal correspondence ; but the ultimate sense is the same—‘ if you sow 
too late, you will have a bad crop’—though the poet of B chooses to express this by 
saying ‘only a miracle can save you’ (cp. above on Il. 180 sq.). 

There is no early testimony bearing upon the former of these versions: 
Aristophanes (Birds 505 may perhaps imitate 1. 486, but this is far from being 
certain. 

(15) Ll. 493-535. Probably three alternative versions are here combined: 
A. LI. 493-499 (with ll. 500 sq. subalternative to 498 sq.) ; B. Ll. 504-523; C. 493, 
524-535. It is possible that in ll. 536-560 alternate sequels to these versions are 
combined, but this matter I leave. 

That ll. 500 sq. are a mere echo of Il. 498 sq. hardly needs demonstration, so 
close are the verbal parallels depyds avip—kevenv . . . éAmida—xpnifwv Bidrowo of A 
with keypnpévov avdpa—edAris odK dyabj—ro pa) Bios apxuos ein of B. 

Of the three main variants A is probably the original; B the work of a rhapsode, 
who saw the opportunity to introduce a striking picture of winter, but who preferred 
(cp. ll. 174-175) to plunge im medias ves ; C the work of a poet who sought to produce a 
rival version, yet started off from the same point as did the author of A (note the 
‘cues’ dpy Xepepin, Store, and mpyate xeipepiw 67’). That B and C must be separated 
seems certain; for (1) to connect ll. 524 sqq. with what precedes is to restart a 
sentence which has already run a lengthy course ; (2) both passages present pictures 
essentially the same—the rigours of winter and their effect on man and beast (cp. 
especially ll. 512 sqq. and 529 sqq.); (3) tTpoxaAdv2 .. . yépovra in B and tpimrod: 
(yépovre) in C cannot have been reached independently: the poet of C has deliberately 
set himself to cap his rival’s conceit (or vice versa). 

There is no early witness to A: 1. 493 is quoted by Aristeides (second century 
A.D.), and 1, 494 is imitated by Virgil (Georg. I. 257). B, however, is better attested : 
ll. 504. sqq. are imitated by ‘ Orpheus,’ Frag. 16. 1-7 (Abel), where perhaps ovde zis 
avépov | mpoBAdoKxev peydpwv Sbvarac covers also ll. 494 sq. of A ; ts avéuov Bopéw is 
adopted by Aratus; Sappho, Frag. 42. 2 (Bergk, ed. 1V.), may be reminiscent of 
ll. 509-511; and, lastly, 1. 509 is certainly imitated in the Shield (1. 376). B was 
therefore known as far back as the sixth, if not the seventh, century. C was 
of course known to the critics of the third-second century B.c., since Crates had an 
alternative reading (? conjecture) for pvAcdwvres (1. 530) ; tpérod: (1. 533) is possibly 
the original of the tpimodas ddovs of Aeschylus (4g. 80). But C must have been 
familiar as early as the sixth (or seventh) century, for in the considerable Berlin 
fragments from the Sustors of Helen (Rzach, Frag. 96, l. 91) app ev etapwy ore + 
atpixos ovpece Tikes is indubitably imitated from 1. 524. 

(16) Ll. 618-662. Three versions may be distinguished: A. Lh 618*-640 (with — 
643-645 following ?); B. Ll. 641-645; C. LI. 618, 646-662.4 


1 LI, 502 sq. are both awkward and in a wrong 
context. Schoemann proposes to place them 
after 1. 497, but the neighbourhood of 1. 596 
would provide them with a more congenial home, 

2 I take it that the author of C used this word 
as equivalent to xupréy (cp. Shakespeare, Tem- 
pest II. ii. 259), and by substituting rpiwod added 
a further detail—‘ bent over a stick.’ 


3 L. 648 may have been common to both A — 
and C, and have been read after 1. 618, where an — 
apodosis is needed. LI. 633-640, however early, — 
are perhaps not original, Whether by the 
original poet or a later this personal reminiscence — 
is dragged in. 

* LI. 649 sqq. or 654 sqq. may be more or less — 
accretion. 
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In all three groups the initial lines are to the same effect, ‘ when you take to sea- 
faring, (I will instruct you).’ Is it likely that a single poet would thus begin his 
subject thrice over? Again, our previous experience inclines us to recognize etr’ av 
at the beginning of A and C as ‘cues.’ Further, a certain rivalry is perhaps 
perceptible: A has its personal reminiscence (ll. 633-640), and C must have one like- 
wise (ll. 650-660) ; ll. 637 sq. in A may have suggested 1. 647 xpéa te mpodvyeiv Kai 
Aipdy arepréa (though verbally this and the ending of 1. 646 seem to be imitated 
from Il. 335, 404). 

The testimonia relating to these passages are not illuminating. Ll. 618 sqq. 
inspired Theocritus, Epigy. 1X. 1 sq., 5 sq.; Il. 635 sqq. were known to Hermesianax 
(say, 340 B.c.), but whether ll. 628 sq. are really imitated by Aristophanes and 
Euripides is doubtful. Ll. 632 sqq., however, may well be the original of Solon’s 
6 pev Kata wovrov addaran Ev vynvotv xpy ov oikade Képdos ayew (Frag. 13, ll. 44 sq.). For 
B there is no witness earlier than Aratus 154. In C, ll. 646 sq. probably imitate 
ll. 335 and 404, as above stated; 1. 649 was known to the Alexandrine critics,! and 
on inadequate grounds marked as spurious by them; in 1. 659 év@a, if local, must be 
a reference to Theog. 22 sqq. Quite apart, then, from the date to be assigned to 
Amphidamas of Chalcis, C has every appearance of being a relatively late version. 

(17) Ll. 678-694. Somewhat doubtfully a double version may be assumed :? 
A. LI. 678-681, 689°-694 ; B. Ll. 682-688. Noteworthy points of correspondence 
are as follows: L. 691 (A) is a doublet of 1. 687 (B) ;° and in 1. 694 (A) and 687 sq. 
(B) we have distinct paragraph-endings.® 

A (1. 694) may be imitated by Theognis, ll. gor sq., and Pindar, Ol. XIII. 47; 
but the language is perhaps merely proverbial. J (1. 686) is surely the original of 
Timocles, Frag. 35. 1, Tapybpiov éorw atpa Kal Wvx7) Bporois ; but the passages cited by 
Rzach from Pindar, Theognis, and Alcaeus, though generally parallel, are not likely 
to be imitations. 

(18) LI. 765-768. A =ll. 765 sq., B=1l. 769, 768 (sic).” 

In A ipara & éx AdGev have a close verbal echo in 7pepai eior Atos rdpa p. of B. 
Probably B arose in consequence of objections to beginning the Month-Calendar with 
the last day of the month. In that version Il. 766 sq. (tpunxdda, etc.) would pre- 
sumably have been placed at the end of the Calendar, where it would have been 
introduced by ratpo: 3 abre icant. 

Both the Theogony and the S/weld (and, so far as we can judge, the fragments of 
the last poems) show the same feature—the occasional occurrence of passages 
parallel in sense, often introduced by ‘cues,’ and often showing common verbal 
characteristics. It would, however, occupy too much space to detail all these 
passages, and the examples already adduced from the Works will be sufficient for our 


purpose. 
iL 


If it be granted that such passages in the Hesiodic poems are doublets, what 


follows ? 
First, we have to do not with casual alternatives which have ‘crept’ into the text 


from the margins. The number of these passages, and the extent of some of them, 


1 I.e. Aristarchus (see Dimitrijevi¢, Stud. Hes., 
Pp. 139). 

2 So Hermann, who regards 682 sq. as alter- 
native with 1. 678. 

3 In 1. 68 translate ui 6’, ‘Butdo not... 

4 Assuming that an original ‘cue’ elapwos 
3’ ddos (or d. 52 ef.) has been altered by the 
conflator. As the text stands elapivds 5’ obros 


> 


would suggest that a long passage had inter- 
vened, making resumption necessary, 

5 So Hermann. 

6 Hermann proposed to place 1. 687 after 1. 677. 

7 The same order is followed in the fourth 
century Rainer papyrus (Rzach’s A) as in the 
mediaeval MSS. 
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the ‘cues ’ which introduce them, and the stop-gaps which link them together, suffi- 
ciently dispose of any such explanation. The vulgate text can be nothing else than 
the result of deliberate conflation by an editor whose aim was to. produce a standard 
version. Whether this editor had the use of manuscripts or wrote down the poems 
from word of mouth, he found that the tradition was not uniform: now and again his 
authorities would diverge, one rendering a passage in one way, another with variations. 
How were such variants to be dealt with? Many of them would be venerable, 
others (less venerable perhaps) were valued for their intrinsic beauty, others were 
popular favourites. One principle would satisfy all demands: ‘Gather up the 
fragments that nothing be lost.’ Accordingly, whenever the versions diverged, the 
alternative passages were both (or all) incorporated,! being simply placed one after 
another, with only so much alteration or addition as would enable them to be read 
consequently.” 

When did this process take place? Certainly not in (or after) the Alexandrine 
period ; for not only were certain of our alternatives known to the critics and even 
censured by them [see above, (4), (5), etc.], but such a method of editing was the very 
reverse of the critical ideal. The fourth century is almost equally out of the 
question. There is reason to believe that at its close (temp. Praxiphanes) the vulgate 
was in almost universal use, and Aeschines actually quotes a conflated passage. Nor 
is the age of the Sophists and the fifth century a more likely period. Though we 
cannot point to citations of conflated passages, a text of Hesiod, uniform in all but 
quite small verbal points,* was then obviously current. Did Pindar in the early fifth 
century know the conflated Hesiodic text? It would be as hard to deny as to 
affirm this; but it is possible or probable that he knew both the main versions 
whether separately or in combination. But however this may be, in the early fifth 
century knowledge of Hesiod was so widespread that to believe that so revolutionary 
a change in the text was then possible is impossible. 

It is otherwise when we come to the sixth century. Dimitrijevi¢® indeed 
concludes that in the sixth century the Hesiodic poems (the Works, at any rate) were 
read practically in the same form in which they are read to-day, but that can be 
admitted only as applying to the respective episodes of the poems, and not 
necessarily to the variant passages. Can the conflation have taken place in the 
sixth century? Such a conclusion is, I believe, almost inevitable. For (1) the 
primitive mode of editing (for which we cannot, however, be too grateful) as well as 
other considerations seem to forbid a lower date than ¢, 500 B.c.; and (2) the fact 
that the latest in date of the Hesiodic poems, the S/veld, is manifestly a conflation of 
two or more versions indicates that there was a distinct interval between the original 
composition of that work (? 650-600 B.c.) and the date of conflation. 

As everyone knows, Hereas of Megara (whose date according to Wilamowitz is 
the third century B.c.) charged Peisistratus with having suppressed a line reflecting 
adversely upon Theseus, Servis yap puv ereipev epos Ilavornidos AiyAns.6 What value, 


1 Poor or unaccommodating variants may 
have been omitted, but the nature of the variants 
preserved indicates that practically everything 
was retained. 

2 If the editor meant only to produce a 
standard containing all permissible variants (be- 
tween which rhapsodes might choose), his pur- 
pose must have almost from the first have been 
ignored. Butthe presence of stop-gaps is against 
such a supposition. 

3 Cp. the scholium on ©. 535-541 (ap. Sandys, 
Hist. of Class, Schol. I. 142), whence it appears 
that Aristarchus, Zenodotus, and others, recog- 
nized 535-537 and 538 sq., 541, as variants (els 


yap THY abrhy yeypaupmévor eiot didvoray), and were 
at a stand to choose between them. | 
4 Plato’s citations of ll. 122 sq. might be 
thought to indicate that the text was still un-— 
stereotyped; but since Plato’s two quotations 
are not consistent, it is natural to conclude that 
he was quoting from memory. 
5 Stud. Hes., p. 10. 
6 Ap. Plut. Thes. XX. (=Rzach, Fr. 105), It 
may be noteworthy in this connexion that 
Theseus becomes more popular in Attica towards — 
the close of the Peisistratean period (cp, Bury, 
Hist, of Greece I, 213). 3 
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if any, has this accusation? (1) If there was not widely current a tradition that 
Peisistratus had somehow influenced the Hesiodic text, what charge could be more 
ludicrously ineffective ?1 (2) obviously the verse in question must have been absent 
from the current version, which (by implication) was generally regarded as Athenian 
in origin.2 In the third century, then, there was in use a version recognized as 
‘ Athenian’; and then (and presumably for some time previously) it was believed 
that the Athenian tyrant had ‘edited’ the Hesiodic poems. How far, then, was this 
tradition genuine? That it is found in no other author and at no earlier date is not 
in the least significant. The remains of Greek critical literature are too slight to 
afford grounds for objection to an argument ex silentio. And however we regard it, 
the mere ‘ edition’ of a well-known poet would have been regarded by the historian 
as a detail not worthy of record. Do our own historians record the appearance of 
Theobald’s or Malone’s editions ot Shakespeare? So far, then, as external evidence 
goes, the Peisistratean edition of the Hesiodic poems is scarcely less strong—if we 
value quality rather than quantity—than the case for the Peisistratean edition 
of Homer.? 

As it stands, the unsupported statement of Hereas would indeed be no rock on 
which to build a theory, But is it unsupported? Is it a mere coincidence that on 
the one hand an edition of the Hesiodic poems is attributed to Peisistratus, and on the 
other the poems themselves cry aloud of conflation? That conflation, if I have not 
proved too feeble an advocate, must be placed between the seventh and the fifth 
century. And Athens is the one centre where, in this period, the edition could have 
been produced, and which, subsequently, could have imposed it upon the Greek 
world. It is the fact that we have two (or more) versions ‘ stitched together ’* into 
one—that is the grand argument in favour of a Peisistratean, or at least a sixth- 
century, edition. Theconclusion of Dimitrijevié,’ after weighing the evidence for the 
Homeric recension, may be equally applied to the Hesiodic : ‘ etsi destituti essemus 
testimoniis illis, per hypothesim ponenda esset eiusmodi recensio.’ In a sentence, 
the Peisistratean recension of the Hesiodic poems was an edition which combined in 
one continuous text the divergent versions (or the chief of them) previously current. 

Certain supplementary matters remain to be considered. 

(1) How, it may be asked, can we account for the interest of Peisistratus in 
Hesiod? No doubt Peisistratus would have been familiar with the Hesiodic poems 
from his youth. But his real interest in them and his perception of their value (or at 
least of the Works) as social and political instruments may well have dated from the 
period of his second exile when he was in close touch with Thebes. The essential 
features of his domestic policy were civil peace, justice, and the promotion of 
agriculture ;’ and one way to promote such objects would be, to use modern cant, by 
educating public opinion. If such was indeed his aim, what fitter instrument could 
he have found ready to his hand than the Works and Days? Knowledge of this (and 
of the other) Hesiodic poems would have been spread by means of public recitations 
by rhapsodes at the Panathenaea or other festivals. But the rhapsodes who attended 
such festivals did not always know the same version of the poems, and confusion 


1 As though a foreigner should charge Lord 
Palmerston with having tampered with the text 
of Shakespeare. 

2 It is useless to speculate as to the nature of 
the text on which Hereas relied. 

3 I would not, if I could, try to reargue the 
case for the Homeric recension. So far as 
Homer is concerned I creep beneath the shield 
of Leaf (Iliad I., p. xix.): many of Dr. Leaf’s 
arguments in support of the Homeric recension 


are equally in favour of a Hesiodic recension. 

4 Does this attach new significance to the 
title pawwdol, the parréy éréwy dordol ? 

5 Stud. Hes., p. 11. 

6 Hdt. I. 59; Ath. Pol. 15. 

7 Ath, Pol. 16. Perhaps there is a special 
appropriateness, from our point of view, in the 
saying (ib. and cp. [Plato] Hipparchus, p. 2298) 
that the reign of Peisistratus was 6 émt Kpévov 
Blos: cp. Works. and Days, ll, 111, 169. 
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might result. Thus a standard, recognized text became a necessity ; and to penalize 
no ‘school’ of rhapsodes, as well as to tamper as little as possible with the double (or 
manifold) tradition, a new text, incorporating the divergent versions with the least 
possible changes, was drawn up. ; 

I suggest, therefore, that political (as well as religious and literary) motives will 
account for the interest taken by Peisistratus! in Hesiod. 

(2) If the Peisistratean edition is admitted, what of the versions which it 
combined ? Whether these originated in various localities it is impossible to say. 
But it does appear that A, distinctly the least ambitious and the plainest of the 
versions, is the earliest: probably it represents the various works in their original 
form. The poet of B seems to have felt that the original was too plain, too 
unattractive, and missed many opportunities ; his aim was, therefore, to vivify and 
embellish A, and so we get the enlarged account of the Iron Age and the first of the 
longer descriptions of winter. The passages classed under C are fewer, and their 
author’s aim was less praiseworthy. He seeks not to improve a dull and plodding 
original, but merely to rival the improvements of his predecessor or contemporary, 
whose influence, however, he could not escape: POovéer . . . dovdds dovdp. Whether 
B and C are the work of individual rhapsodes or the current versions of rival local 
schools we need not attempt to decide. 

(3) Dimitrijevié has argued that the modern vulgate text represents an edition 
which became current about or a little before the period of Didymus; that this 
(rather inferior) recension ousted an earlier standard text used by Diodorus, Plutarch, 
Origen, and Clement, and represented by the Geneva Papyrus, No. 94; and that 
this standard text is the Alexandrine recension of the ancient Peisistratean version.” 
This conclusion can only partially be accepted. But since the evidence on which it 
is based is far too extensive to be reviewed here, an alternative explanation of the 
divergence between the text of Diodorus, etc., and the vulgate text can be stated only 
in summary form as follows. The textual notes of the Alexandrine and other critics® 
were probably far more numerous than Dimitrijevié admits.* A few lines may have 
been ejected outright ; others, though not deleted, were marked as spurious or 
doubtful or as duplicate. Doubtless, too, all critics did not arrive at the same 
results. Both versions, then, reflect the work of ancient critics. Where the vulgate 
or the alternative recension reject a line or lines, it is because one or other of the 
critics had commented adversely on it, and either the editors or the scribes of 
the recensions had chosen to follow this or that critical pronouncement. 
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1 T speak always of ‘ Peisistratus,’ but should 
be well content to substitute Hippias or Hippar- 
chus. In [Plato] Hipparchus, pp. 228c sqq., the 
latter is actually credited with attempts to 
educate country-folk as well as citizens by means 
of precepts which, though not Hesiod’s, are 
Hesiodic. That Solon is also credited with the 
ordinance for Homeric recitation is natural 
enough : democracy does not stop at such trifles 
as the attribution to its hero of an enemy’s 


achievement, 

2 Stud. Hes., pp. 231 sqq. 

3 For those who edited or in some measure 
studied the Hesiodic poems, see Rzach in Pauly- 
Wissowa, art. Hesiodos, cols. 1225 sq. : 

* Our scholia relate only to the vulgate text, 
and naturally do not deal with verses which do 
not appear in that version: the note on |. 169 is 
exceptional, being retained because its applica- 
tion was misunderstood. 


[Through the untimely death of Mr. Hugh G. Evelyn White the Classical 
Quarterly has to lament the loss of one of the most learned and brilliant of its younger 


contributors. 
September 17 last.] 


A full account of his career will be found in the Cambridge Chronicle of - 


PINDARICA. 


Om iF 105: 
kAvtaior daWarkwcenev tuvov TTvyxais. 


THERE is no established agreement concerning the meaning of rrvxais. The 
scholiasts give three alternatives: (1) rais roujoecw* éxel Siatpeitas els otTpopas Kal 
avturtpopous Kat érwdds. To the same effect, but more comprehensively, Boeckh 
interprets: artificiost flexus numerorum harmoniae saltationis. Similarly Donaldson, 
Paley, Fennell, and Mezger apply the expression to the artistic turns of poetry; and 
Gildersleeve’s sinuous songs is explained to mean the same thing. Myers translated 
sounding labyrinths of song, which Sandys modified to sounding bouts of song; but I am 
not sure that I understand their metaphors. (2) Embroidery of song is apparently a 
suggestion of the scholiast, since he remarks that arvyais is suitably (oixeiws) 
attached to dadadwoguev and roixihAeww—dorep emt katacKkevdcpatos. But we look in 
vain for a justification of rrvxai so employed. (3) Then comes the counsel of despair 
tyvev rrvxais: Tois buvois Kata mepippacwv, for which it is perhaps unnecessary to refer 
to Rutherford’s Amnotation, p. 250.1 I cannot think that anyone is really satisfied 
with such explanations, although there are no open notes of dissent. There must be 
some objection which I do not see to the rendering ‘ glorious pages of minstrelsy,’ and 
yet mrvx7 is well established in that connexion: Aesch. Supfl. 947 oid’ ev BiBAwv 
TTvXais Katerppayiopéva, Where Schuetz rightly finds a reference to charta papyvacea 
)( wivaxes, Everyone remembers Gray’s ‘ Knowledge .. . her ample page rich with 
the spoils of time did ne’er unroll.’ 


Ot. XIII. 114. 


+ ‘4 > lal , 
ava Kovgpouw ww EKVEVOGAL TOOLV, 


Pindar winds up the Ode with a long catalogue of the winner’s achievements, 
until it occurs to him that he is transgressing the limits which his art imposes upon 
him. So, after concluding that his hero’s triumphs are too many for the eye to 
envisage, he breaks off with the words ava, kovpoww exvetoas wooiv. ‘Get thee up 
and swim away with nimble feet’ (Sandys). So far as I have been able to examine 
them, most recent editors take a similar view, as if the victories were a surging tide 
threatening to engulf the swimmer. But what have nimble feet to do with this 
situation? What is needed is rather vigorous strokes of arm and foot together 
buffeting against the waves. On the other hand, the meaning of kov¢ois wooiv may 
be inferred from Hom, N 158, xov¢a roclv rpoB.Bds, ‘advancing on tiptoe.’ Hes, 
Scut. 323, coda Pi8ds, ‘with a nimble step.’ So in Pind. O. XIV 17, xotda PiBavr’, 
and N. VIII 18, éocrapa: 8) rocat Kovdhos, lightly poised, ready to start in the foot 
race. Soph. Ant. 224, Kxotdov eEdpas 1éda, of the guard hurrying to be in time, 
Eur. Tyo. 342, pi) Kodpov aipy Byya, of the frenzied Cassandra. There can hardly 
be any question that the text supplies an example of Pindar’s habit when he seeks to 
avoid the tedium of a long enumeration or of a complicated theme by an abrupt 
transition, as in N. IV 33, 7a paxpa 8’ eLevéres eptxer pe TeOyds Spat 7’ erevydpevat, or 
P. VIII 29, «tpt & doyodos dvabéuev racav paxpayopiav .. . pi Kopos EAOdv Kviowy. 


1 He quotes a ridiculous instance from schol, ‘ Oappeheidou kodotdy' év tow TH Oappedeldnv bs ears 
Av. 17, mhwore obv Kard weplppacw elpnke  Kodowdns. 
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There is an even closer parallel taken from the seaman’s oar in P. X 51, xérav 
oXdoov, TAXd & dyKupay Epewrov xGovi x.t.X. ; 

These considerations make it all the more astonishing that Dissen should write 
‘fac ut levibus pedibus enatent sive vitam percurrant,’ and that Boeckh should remark, 
‘commode translatum cum cursores essent.’ This interpretation has infected the 
moderns, as may be seen by the curious in Paley’s and Myers’s translations 
(‘grant them with so light feet to move through life,’ Myers), and in Fennell’s note. 
The difficulty is wholly factitious, and rests on the assumption that éxvedoas belongs 
to éxvéw rather than to éxvedw, And yet the latter verb gives exactly the sense which 
is required, sheer off or swerve aside, as we might describe the characteristic movement 
of a Rugby three-quarters when evading his collarer. The scholia show no sign of 
any reference to swimming ; and their drodpapeiv and droorjvas fit well enough with 
exvebo. The verb is used both transitively and intransitively; and the closest 
parallel to the text will be found in Eur. Phoen. 920, dvijp 68° otxée?’ atrés* éxvever méAwv, 
where Creon is asked to consent to his son’s sacrifice, and the scholiast gives 
brootpéepev eis Tourtow. Mr. England is probably right in assigning J.T. 1186 od & 
cis TO THS Oeod y’ e€evevoas cixdtws to exvedw, which has a causative sense, 7b. 1330 
eévevo’” droorivar tpoow. For the intransitive use add Plut. Mor. 577b éxvetous ris 
6600, and with the simple verb A.P. VI. 220 «is 8& xdravres avtpov edu vevoas Bardv 
arwOev 6500. éxvevev is used of a shying horse in Xen, Eq. 5.4; and with accusative, 
as ‘to avoid,’ in Diog. L. VII. 119 (of the wise man), éxvevew yap ra mept Oeovs 
GO fL0, PTH) [OT O.. 

Pytu. I. g2. 

Metrical considerations cause the modern editors to hesitate between Buecheler’s 
py SorAwOps, & pire, Képderw evdtpdrAous, and Hermann’s @ ¢didos evrpamrédois Képdeco” ; 
but I am now concerned with the meaning rather than with the form of the 
sentence. Some think that Pindar is referring to the greed of the cunning courtiers, 
others that Hiero is warned not to be misled by the desire for juggling gains. But 
there is no evidence that «’rpdreAos meant anything but witty or versatile. The 
Thesauvus, which adds fallax, has nothing to rely upon except the present passage. 
For that reason Korte, in his review of Schroeder’s 1900 edition (G.G.A., 1go1, 
p. 969), pointed out that there is some MS. support for éevrparéXous, which he would 
adopt with the meaning shameful (‘ein Gewinn dessen sich Hieron zu schamen 
hatte’). He has succeeded in convincing both Wilamowitz (Pindaros, p. 303.) and 
Schroeder (Comm. Pind., p. 12; Pindar ed., 1923, p. 515). They appear to regard 
this interpretation as self-evident, as if it were unnecessary to require something 
more by way of confirmation before adding a new word to the Lexicons. It is true 
that we are referred to P. IV 105 (Jason living in Chiron’s cave), ovre épyov ovr’ eos 
evrpdehov keivourw eirmv, where evtpdredov is read by most codd., evrpdredov by 
Malone, while éxrpéreAov has some support from the scholia (on 186 a, évrpameAov : 
amaidevtov, ataxpdv, O extpepaito dv tis: b, 7) ovTws* éevavtiov Kal aicxpdv [exOpov 
Schroeder] 6 av tis evtparein [éxtpamrein Q]). On this evidence Heyne restored 
extpdeXov to the text of Pindar in the fourth Ode, where the majority of the editors 
have followed him. Although there appears to be no further testimony to the 
existence of évrpdzeXos, éxtpdmedos is well established in the sense hateful, odious, or 
monstrous. Cf. A.P. XI 402 éoOwv éxtparédXws ; Epich. fr. 67 éxtparehoydorpovs vous; 
Alciphron I 20 éxrporias ofvos: a wine so sour that it makes you flinch, In 
Theogn. 290 1jyéovras (scil. kaxot) 8 éxrpaméAowws vopors, it seems to mean ‘ perverse’— 
in a land where t@pis and avaideca are rampant. éxtpdedos is thus a synonym of 
arétporos, and if Pindar employed it in P. I. 92, as I see no reason to doubt, the 
scholiast was amply justified in his paraphrase ry ¢xOpordry ¢tAoxepdeig. That 
evtpaekos and éxtpdredos were liable to confusion appears from the scholiast on 
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Ap. Rhod. I. 1003, where did 7d edtpdéreAov tv cwpdrwv is clearly an error for 
extpdmeAov (of the Inyeveis). I propose to recommend a similar change in Soph. 
O.C. 1541, oreixopev 75n pnd &’ evtperdyeOa, where Jebb labours in vain to prove 
that évtpémeo Oa. could mean ‘to hesitate.’ Surely we must read éxrperwpucOa, casually 
mentioned by Campbell as an alternative to éructpepipeOa, but definitely rejected in 
his Paralipomena. 
O1,411,.6. 
émt Sikacov Eévov 

is the reading of the majority of the MSS., forming part of the description of 
Theron. It is obvious that dz: is nearer to the truth than d7i, for drs means devotion, 
and its use here is parallel to Jsth, 1V. 58, 008 érdcac Sardvat, éXri8ov Exvig’ drev, 
where however Wilamowitz interprets érw as=in the after time. But déxacov Eévov is 
inappropriate, and Hermann’s £évwv (following da) has met with general favour. 
Whether we choose a further modification by accepting érw, which Mezger treats as 
an accusative of respect, and Wilamowitz as a personified abstraction, matters little. 
The meaning so obtained, ‘true-hearted in his loyalty to friends,’ is well enough; but 
what disturbs me, and suggests that we have not yet reached the truth, is the 
condition of the scholia, which must be quoted in full: Sikawov févov: rdv pera 
Sixacoovvns tos Eévovs imodexdpevov [and further without the lemma, but evidently 
referring to it] fevodoyixdv: dyti tod Sixasov Kal eis Tods Eévovs* od yap adrds iy EEevos. 
The last words are a futile attempt to reconcile lemma and interpretation. Next, I 
infer that évwy cannot have been in the text which the scholiast had before him, for 
in that case he could not have ignored ém. Further, I maintain that the glosses are 
intelligible only on the assumption that they are interpretations of a compound word. 
What else than a compound adjective can £evodoyixdv have been intended to explain? 
Or, again, if we take the first gloss, rov . . . imoSeyduevov, we shall find that it 
corresponds accurately with the gloss (14b) on the compound ép@6roAw : Tov TH EavToU 
Sixacortvy dpOovvTa Kai odfovta Tas wéAas x.t.A. I infer that a compound once stood 
in v. 6, and that what Pindar wrote was actually dzu Sixaidgevov. [The suggestion is 
not new, as I find that Karsten made it in 1846, and Bergk adopted it with other 
changes in his second edition; but as I do not know what their reasons were, and the 
proposal has fallen flat, it seems to deserve resuscitation.] Compounds of this type 
are not rare: beside éxOpdéevos, used by Aesch. Prom. 727, Pindar has dAurofevov 
O. X. 6, puydtevov O. XI. 17, Oepigevov dperdv Paean VI, 130, xaxdéevos (of Cycnus) in 
schol. O. X. 19b (cf. schol. O. XI. 16a, 17). Cf. also Suxaudrodis (of Aegina) 
en, 22. 

Headlam has shown that compounds were especially liable to corruption 
(C.R. XV. 17), and some of his examples (e.g. Eur. Tvo. 603, €onudrodus supplanted 
by épijpos méXus) are very much to the point. Add that in O. VIII. 52 da:tuxAvrav has 
been restored from Saita xAvtdév; and there again the scholiast’s paraphrase (69), 
<SaitixAutdv> : tiv Tas Ovolas aiTH Kai Tas Tiudas evddEws TeAOVTaV, points the way to 
the truth. 

Pyrn. Vs.57 84d. 

keivov de Kat BaptKoprot 
Néovres rept deipare piyov 
yrAGooay eel opi améverkev brepTovTiay 
68 dpxayéras Sux’ ’ArdAdwv 
Ofpas aivg $68, 
oppa py Tapia Kupa- 

vas ateXs yeévoliTo pavTebpaciy. 

Stripped of its ornament and reduced to bare prose: ‘ The roaring lions fled in 
fear of Battus when (or since) he delivered the speech from over the sea: for [6é, i.e. 
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avti rob yap] Apollo inspired them with alarm in order that he might prove true to 
his word given to Cyrene’s guardian.’ Everything fits together without jars or 
pressure. The yAcova ieprovtia, which is resumed with pavredpacw, is the famous 
oracle quoted by Hdt. IV. 155: Barz’, eri fovnv AGes* avak dé ce Poi Bos ’AwddAwv | 
és ArBinv wéures pnAotpddov oixicrnpa, Aristarchus and Didymus both adopt this 
view without hesitation, differing only to this extent—that whereas Aristarchus 
attributes the expulsion of the lions to certain ér@éai, which Apollo provided, 
Didymus much more reasonably assumes that the lions withdrew before the growth 
of civilization. In fact, Herodotus’ account proves that Battus and his followers 
were met with serious obstacles before they were at length successful. It is, I think, 
a legitimate inference from the text that the lions are represented as abandoning 
their raids on the newcomers’ cattle (unAorpédov) when they learnt that the flocks 
and herds were under the protection of Apollo. Two of the details help to support 
the general sense: (1) dmévexev is properly used of handing im according to instruc- 
tions previously given (here by Apollo), as in Plato, Legg. 955d tiv érérevov emtxapriav 
év ypdppacw aropepev. Dem. 28.9, peyadAov dvadwpatav Adyous dmrevnvoxaTEe; 23. 5 
ypadiy dreveyxeiv, 18. 54, 105. (2) dpxayéras is the regular epithet of Apollo as the 
founder of a colony: for which see Soph. Ichn. 97, and /.H.S. XXXVIII. 116. 

Probably no difficulty would have been felt if Hermann had not introduced 
a reference to the story told by Pausan. X. 15. 7: it is said that Battus was cured 
of his stammer in the following way. As he was traversing the district of Cyrene, he 
beheld a lion in the utmost parts of it, which were still uninhabited, and terror at the 
sight forced from his lips a loud articulate cry. Observe that, whereas in Pausanias’ 
story Battus was afraid, Pindar attributes the fear to the lions. Nevertheless, critics 
have been so eager to reconcile divergent stories that they have gone so far as to 
rival the absurdity of the anonymous scholiast, who states that Battus’ voice was so 
loud that it could be heard even beyond the sea (treprovriav). Hermann, Donaldson, 
Paley, Gildersleeve, Mezger, Sandys, and Schroeder all think that the lions were 
alarmed because Battus’ utterance seemed strange to them. Schroeder proceeds to 
characterize this nonsense as ‘echt Pindarisch.’ Christ prefers to suppose that 
Battus frightened the lions by shouting from on board his ship. But the prize must 
surely be awarded to Myers, who thinks that the lions were much more afraid of 
Battus than he of them, being startled by his foreign accent ! 


Pytu. IV. 286 sqq. 
c \ XX \ 
0 yap Karpds Tpds 
> 7 \ , ” 
avOpoérwv Bpayd pétpov exer. 
> + 4 hate > , > ~ 
eb viv éyvoxev* Oeparwv O€ ot, ov Spdoras oradel, 


Damophilus, the estranged friend of Arcesilas, is one who knows well the 
importance of seizing the right opportunity, which has all too short a span. So far 
as concerns ¢d vw éyvwxev there is no room for difference of opinion: it can hardly be 
doubted that vw = Karpov, and that Damophilus is the subject. But in the following 
clause it is much debated whether of refers to xa:p@ or to Damophilus. Both views 
are recognized in the scholia, but they are all agreed that Spdaorns =dpareris. 
Nevertheless, Christ stands alone among the moderns in accepting the identification, 
and even he fails to see the special application which I hope to establish. Schroeder, 
for example, thinks that Spdorys is a drudge, and that it is gud Ocpdrwv that 
Damophilus has realized the importance of xaipés. Headlam, who has discussed 
this passage in J.P. XXX. 299, finds in it a notable example of the importance 
of studying Greek ideas, and cites a formidable list of phrases which recommend or 
dissuade ka:pois érec Oat, karp> Sovdetvew or AaTpeverv, Karpovs Oepamevew, and the like. 
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Hence he rejects the view that xaipds is supposed to be waiting on Damophilus. 
Though reluctant to differ from him on a point of this kind, I cannot see that 
he offers any explanation of the contrasting significance in this connexion of 
Gepdrwv )( Spdaras, and he does not, in fact, make it clear what meaning he would 
attach to dpdcras. Although dpyorjpes means serving men in the Odyssey (e.g. 7 248), 
there is no evidence that dpyorip was opposed to bepdérwv as drudge to squive,1 and 
dpdorns and its cognates are adequately supported as equivalents of Spazérns. See 
Hesych, s.vv. 8pdora and Sphora, and Callim. Epigv. 42, thv Sphotiv pa) trodéxer Ge 
véot. Consequently, 1 maintain that Pindar’s words should be interpreted thus: 
«xaipos is his servant, and does not attempt to run away from him as it does from most 
people. The evidence which follows is chiefly the outcome of allusions to the 
famous statue of Lysippus, but the idea which it was supposed to embody must have 
been much older :? 4.P. XVI. 275 (Posidippus), rdv yap ara€ rrnvoiot rapabpéEavTd pe 
moraty | odris €0” ineipwr Spderas éfdriev. That is why xarpds had long locks in front, 
while the back of his head was bald: Phaedr, 5. 9, caluus, comosa fronte, nudo corpore, 
quem si occuparis teneas; elapsum semel non ipse possit Iupiter veprehendere. Callistr. 
Descr. 6 ad fin., tiv & kata rod perdrov Kdéunv bre rpoordvros pev adtod AaBérOax pasd.ov, 
Taped Oovros Se) TOV mpaypdtov aKpi) cvvegépyeras Kal od« eoriv ddLywpynbErra aBeiv Tdv 
xawpov. Now compare the interpretation of our scholiast: dxodovOel ait@ 6 Karpds 
Ocpdrwv, od Spadorns, dAAG rapdpovos, Tovtéctw, 0d Tapépxetar adrov. Observe 
that Spdoras dradet is then an oxymoron like cvwrdvrev KAvew (Soph. fr. 508). 

It is perhaps worth while to add a remark on the relevance of kal pay keivos "AtAas 
«.7.A., seeing that Christ supports the remark of the scholiast that Atlas was not a 
good example to take when consoling Damophilus, since his burden was continuous. 
But the meaning is: True he is now (viv ye) an Atlas, but there is hope enough ; for 
Zeus released the Titans, and after a while the wind shifts. Thus viv ye contrasts 
with €v xpévm, The other scholiast was right in his note on ArAas ovpav@: Aciren 73 
ws, Cf. schol. P. IX. 107, d@dvatov éorep Zva. For this habit of the scholia see on 
Soph. fr. 279, and C.Q. XIII. 119. 


In O. VI. 30 the MSS. have aid’ torAdxapov, whereas the metre requires 
-vvu-vuy; and similarly in Jsth, VII. 23, 8 iorAoxdpourr, where the metre requires 
vuu-vu-v. It will be observed that in both cases there is an elision before ‘o— 
whereas xaé is shortened before the same syllable in P. I. 1 and fr. 76.1. In the 
Pythian passage ior\éxapos is beyond all doubt correct. Now in O. VI. 30 Triclinius 
reads ioBdotpvxov to the advantage of the metre, and recommends ioBocrptxoux in 
Isth. VII. 23 with the same result. The early texts followed Triclinius, and all 
went well until Bergk—ingeniose according to Schroeder—restored FudrAoxov and 
Frordoxowor, The whole company followed eagerly at his heels, attracted by the lure 
of the F and contempt for the Byzantines. It is unfortunate, however, that 
Gildersleeve and Sandys, who adopt Bergk’s conjecture, do not know how to 
translate it. It should not be necessary to explain that iédrAoxos means violet- 
crowned and not with violet tresses. Fennell rightly points out that P. I. 1 is dead 
against the new reading. Professor Bury, who follows Bergk in Isth, VII. 23, 
remarks that ioBoorpvyous, which he calls a correction of E. Schmid, seems unlikely, 
as Bdotpvxos was a too familiar word to be ousted by an interpretation. This 
illustrates the danger of generalizing on an a prion inference, for Hesychius s.v, has 
Boorpvxo.* rAdxapor. The moral therefore is in this case, ‘Back to Triclinius!’ 
Although often guilty of monstrous perversions, he sometimes loses the credit which 
properly belongs to him for preserving a good reading. 


1 They are not contrasted but co-ordinated in 2 For the personification and deification of 
mw 248 and 253. xaipés cf, Pausan. V. 14. 9. 
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Pytu. II. 89 sqq. 
GAN’ ov6e Tava (the instability of fortune) vdov 
iatver POovepGv: oTdOpuas 
d€ Tuvos EAKdpevor 
A | ed o 

Tepiooas everragav €A- 

> Xx ise / rd 
kos ddvvapov €a mpooe Kapdia, 
mpiv doa ppovTio. pytiovras Tvyetv. 


I am almost ashamed to add to the bulk of comment which has accumulated on 
this passage, but none of the suggested solutions has found general acceptance. It 
is true that Schroeder complacently observes that certain English scholars—he 
is alluding to Sandys’s translation and to some recent articles in the Classical Review— 
would not have so written on the subject had they been aware of the explanation which 
he gave in Philologus (1902). This explanation is that the envious, trying to pull 
down the balance which is weighted against them, fail to secure any heaviness other 
than the heaviness of their own hearts. Leaving metaphor and word-play on one side, 
we may agree that the efforts of the envious painfully recoil to their own hurt. 
Further, if we examine Pindar’s language elsewhere (N. XI. 10, drpdrw kapdig ; 
P. VIII. 9g omérav tis apetAcyov Kapdig Kdtov éveAdon. Cf. Soph. Ant. 1097 ary 
maraga. Ovpdov. Theogn. 1199 Kai pou Kpadinv éeratage pédawvav), we shall doubt 
whether a metaphorical ‘ piercing of the heart’ is any more abnormal in Greek than 
in English, or requires us to think of the sharp peg of the measuring line! so as to 
make it compatible with ora@uas repioods, however that may be interpreted. Let us 
pass to the chief difficulty, ord@pas éAxdpevor repioods. Now I think it will be 
admitted that when ord@un appears in Greek poetry its usual function is to denote 
the chalked measuring-string (7) kal xarevOuvrnpia deyouévn, schol. A, Hom. O 410), 
not always distinguished from the xavdv, and so metaphorically a standard to which 
men’s actions should conform, as in P. VI. 46, ratpwav rpds craOyav, Hence rapé 
o7dé0ynv =according to standard (or spatially = exactly straight). In Aesch. Ag. 1029, 
apot re Sovhous ravta Kal rapa ord0unv, Wecklein rightly interprets as ‘ rigorously 
severe.” Here, then, we should translate, ‘straining after an over-exact measure ’ (too 
straight a line)—i.e. asserting their claim with too rigorous an insistence. They are 
just the sort of person, as a friend suggests to me, of which Shylock was a palmary 
example, men who clamour for their dues through thick and thin, expecting the 
o7d0pn to mark a straight line, whether the quality of the stone or the purpose of the 
builder admits it or not. mepucod ordOpa is that which goes too far in aiming at 
accuracy, and marks a contrast when compared with the normal use of rapa ordOpnv 
and of dpriua in Theog. 945 sq., «(us rapa ordOpnv opOnv dddv, ovdetépwoe KALvOpevos * 
Xp) yap p’ aprtia wavra voeiv. For mepiucods in this sense cf. Plut. Cic. 8 tiv repi 
76 copa Ocparciav axpiPys Kal mepertés= meticulously careful about his health. So 
far I submit that the sense obtained is unexceptionable; but I expect to be 
met with the criticism that the figure of the simile—for such it is in intention (‘like 
those who draw the line too tight’)—-does not correspond with any actual proceeding, 
and that from the mechanic’s point of view the string cannot be stretched too straight. 
I believe I can show that the Greeks thought otherwise. For it is obvious that the 
effect of an attempt to pull the measuring string too tight, which arises from a 
meticulous regard for extreme exactitude, would be to throw the apparatus out of 
gear, and to defeat its own object. Our proverb, ‘ You must always cut your coat 
according to your cloth,’ was expressed in Greek by mpds ordOyy rétpov TiPeo Oar, pp Te 
Tpos wétpy oTdOunv, which Bergk, P.L.G. III1.3, p. 740, assigns to a comic poet. 
Bergk quotes it from Plut. Mor. 75 sq.; and Plutarch finds an apt illustration in the 


1 Gildersleeve’s explanation adopted by Sandys. 
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Stoic doctrine of the Wise Man: ot pi) tiBeuevor ta Sdypara mpds Tots tpdypaciv GAA 
Ta Tpaypara mpds Tas EavTav vroHeves Sporoyelv py TepvKdta KaTafatopevor ToAAOY 
amopiov eéumrerAnkace TV ptdocopiav. Wyttenbach adds Basil. de leg. G. II. 247d (ed. 
Garnier, Paris, 1839): Take what is useful in ancient writers and reject the bad: 
vObs obv e€ dpyns erirKorely exactov TOV pabnpdaTwv Kal cuvappdlev TO TéEAEL TPOTHKE 
Kata TV Awptkijv rapopiav tov idov roti rhv oraprdv dyovras. Is it 
possible to find here an unrecognized fragment of Pindar ? 


Pern, L398, 
Hp, ® piror, Kar’ dpev- 
ourdpovs Tpiddorvs eduviOnv 
6pOav KédevOov iav 
TC Tpiv. 

Cross-roads are called dpevoiropo, as causing the traveller to change his 
direction: Eur. /.A. 144, ropov ocyicrov dpeiBwv. In Pindar’s case the car of the 
Muses can no longer proceed along the broad highroad of poetry—one of his 
favourite themes: cf. O. VI. 22 sqq. and many other passages. ‘To stand at 
the cross-roads ’—i.e. where the road bifurcates—was a proverbial image typical 
of hesitation: cf. Theognis g11 and other passages quoted in my note on Soph. 
Ichn. 168. Is that the reason why Pindar introduces ¢d:v70nv here? That is to say, 
does it mean ‘I was perplexed’? I think not, but rather that, if the context is 
carefully weighed, preference should be given to the rendering, ‘1 went astray at the 
cross-roads ’—i.e. I took the wrong turning (dKaipw wapexBdoet Kexpnuévos erAavyOnv 
THs 6600 schol.). It is true that the scholiast also gives a faint indication that he 
may have been influenced by the alternative: xara tpiodov S¢ rerAavng Gat, eresdi SoKel 6 
am’ ebOeias ev tpiddm Tapayevopevos dropetv drolav odeiher Badiocas, We must anyhow 
clear our minds and adopt one of the alternatives for such reasons as may appeal to 
each of us. Commentators and translators all too frequently try to compromise on 
a clear issue to the confusion of their readers. I suppose that Sandys and Fennell 
take the alternative which I rejected, but I am not sure: their versions are, ‘ Have 
I been in a whirl of confusion’ and ‘I had been whirled along.’ For the renderings 
next to be quoted I can see no excuse whatever. Paley: I have gone in a circle by 
triple roads that pass into each other. Myers: By triple roads of interchanging 
ways I have wound about. No wonder some people think that Pindar was a 
lunatic. And yet the uninstructed are advised to study the classics in translations! 


A. C. PEarson. 


CHARIS AND CHARITES. 


ie 


On inquiring into the nature of the Charites one may be astonished at the 
disagreement of their compounding elements. On the one hand, they appear as 
the very representatives and even. personification of gracefulness and charm, 
brightness, and joy ; their name itself seems to testify this, closely allied as it is with 
the verb xaipev, besides the particular names of the most renowned Hesiodic 
trinity—Aglaia, Euphrosyne, and Thalia—that is to say, brilliancy, mirth, and 
florescence. Hence arose the Roman conception of the Gratiae decentes ; hence also 
the widespread neo-humanistic idea, clothed by Goethe in the well-known verse of the 
Classical Walpurgis Night : ‘ Grace we are bringing into life... .’ But, onthe other 
hand, we discover the incontestable kinship of Charis with Charon, the ugly and 
sullen ferryman of the lower world, the still more amazing relation between 
Eurynome, the mother of the Hesiodic trinity, and Eurynomos, the horrid demon of 
decay, the vulture-skinned devourer of putrefying corpses in the Delphic Nekyia of 
Polygnotos. 

I must insist upon their relation, which, so far as 1 am aware, has passed almost 
unnoticed by former inquirers, Certainly such comparisons of similar names, fetched 
from distant spheres of the far-reaching Greek mythology, are generally rather dazzling 
than conclusive. But here the spheres are as closely connected as possible. The 
Charites were the major goddesses of the Minyan Orchomenos; and Charon was 
first and foremost brought before the larger Greek public precisely by the author of 
the ‘Minyad.’ On the same poem also depends the Delphic picture of Polygnotos ; 
and if Hesiod was not an Orchomenian, he was certainly a neighbour of this celebrated 
city, being a native of the Heliconian Askra. Besides, the Orchomenian cult of the 
Charites was doubtless a mystical one; this is in itself sufficient evidence of its 
relation with the lower world. 

Thus the contradiction can by no means be contested. And it would be hopeless 
to try to explain it by deriving the opposite branches from one common root—the 
questionable way of Lehrs and his followers. The coexistence of nonconformities is 
of frequent occurrence in religious matters; and the sound way of explaining them 
is that of evolution, not that of reconciliation. 


it. 


If so, the main question is simply the following: from the two appearances of the 
Charites, the dark, so to say, and the bright, which is to be considered as the earlier, 
the primordial, and which as the later, the derivative? No doubtful answer is 
possible, the evolution from darkness to light being the usual way of growth in Greek 
religion—apart from the fact that the oldest, the most original and authoritative cult 
of the Charites, as has already been shown, is properly connected with their dark 
aspect, whereas the bright conception seems to be owing chiefly to the poetical or 
rather prophetical activity of individuals like Hesiod and others. We must therefore 
not be deceived by the cheerful aspect of their name: it is an euphemistic one like 
Eumenides, Euphrone, Meilichios, and others. 
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Unfortunately we are but very scantily informed about the Orchomenian cult, 
for it was a mystical one and, moreover, lay outside the centres of historical Greek 
culture. But a branch establishment of it was the likewise mystical Attic cult of the 
Akropolis, and there at least the names of the two or three Charites—the number is 
not quite certain—have come down to us: the names of Auxo (with Thallo) and 
Hegemone. 

The latter can be easily explained as a parallel to psychopompos or diaktoros, 
epithets of Hermes the ‘leader’ of souls, with whom the Charites are often associated 
—likewise a sign of their originally and chiefly chthonial nature. ‘Charis hegemone is 
thus not far off from Charon the ferryman of Hades. 

As to Auxo and Thallo, they embody another side of the power of chthonial 
deities. 

1s 


For this is a characteristic feature of the Greek religion: even its dark side is 
not altogether dark. The bowels of the earth are doubtless the seat of the dead and 
consequently the mansion of fright; but they are likewise the spring of all forces 
producing life in the upper world, and foremost of the forces of vegetable growth. 
Hades, the ruler of the dead, is identical with Pluto, the dispenser of riches; and in 
the Eleusinian cult the two sides are closely connected with one another, the return of 
the seed being the symbol and the pledge of the immortality of the soul. This is the 
‘mystery of regenerated bread,’ as it has been conveniently called by d’Annunzio. 
Hence the prayer to the demons and souls of the lower world, that they may ‘send up 
blessings from below’ (aviévar, dvaréurew taéya64), And looked at practically, it seems 
quite certain that this second aspect of the things beyond the grave was thoroughly 
fitted to soothe the dread they naturally called forth among simple-minded people. 

Thus this ambiguity in the nature of the Charis is easily accounted for : 
the same divine being that as Hegemone leads the souls of the deceased to their 
eternal abode, or perhaps to the throne Unutterable, becomes as Auxo the thriving 
force of the upper-world nature. Its further evolution shows nothing that could 
amaze us. As a trinity it decomposes itself into three distinct natural forces, the 
thriving (Auxo), the flourishing (Thallo), and the fructifying (Karpo); and thus the 
centre of gravity being shifted to the upper-world function of Charis, Hegemone 
herself turned into an upper-world deity, being identified with Aphrodite. The 
result of this development was settled in the oath of the Athenian epheboi: 
they swore upon Auxo, Thallo, and Hegemone—obviously as the goddesses of 
Youth. 

Ly. 


Here, however, we have in the natural growth of the upper-world aspect of 
Charis a point of lovely rest. Thriving, flourishing, fructifying, these forces are 
ruling also in human life agreeing with the life of vegetable and animal nature, and 
the major point of their efficiency is exactly the moment, when the former being 
conveys the spark of life into another—the moment of sexual love. No wonder 
therefore that Charis has also become the deity of Love and in this function toa 
certain extent a rival of Aphrodite and even of Eros. 

This last convergence, however, has led rather to a differentiation of the two 
forces than to a complete identification; that was due, as it seems, to the different 
gender of the respective words. “O ¢pws became naturally the masculine, the active, 
craving love; 7 xépis, on the contrary, the feminine, the passive, the yielding. 
‘ Charis has been called by the ancients the woman giving herself up to the man,’ 
says Plutarch (Amat. 5). Hence the particular spell of the verb yapiferOa, one of 
the most charming in the charming Greek tongue for anyone who can enjoy it in the 
original form without letting it lose its native flavour by translation into a modern 
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language; hence also the touching figure of the Sophoclean Tekmessa, the very 
heroine of ydprs in this sense, especially when she asks her lord to live for her sake, 
since ydpuis xdpw yap eoriv 1) Téiktovo’ dei. 

Thus the kinship of Charis and Aphrodite is quite comprehensible, and also 
the conveyance of the epithet hegemone to the latter.t And since according to Greek 
feeling rikrew év pev aicypd od Stvaras y pious, ev dé TH Karp (Plato, Symp. 206 c), 
Charis became at last the goddess of Beauty, and this meaning gained gradually in 
importance, the more Greek religion itself, thanks to the poets, was losing its physical 
as well as its ethical essence in the favour of the merely aesthetical. This was 
finally the way to the Charites of Goethe ‘ bringing grace into life.’ 

But the Athenian public knew moreover their couple associated with the 
embodied people itself: in the very market of the town there was a district sacred to 
Demos and Charites. Are we bound to acknowledge here the goddesses of beauty 
and charm? There would obviously be no rhyme or reason in that. No; the well- 
known altar, with the inscription APPOAITE] HTEMONEI TOY AHMOY KAT 
XAPICIN, leads us into the right way. They were doubtless the same as the 
Charites of the Athenian epheboi, the goddesses of growth, florescence, and fruitfulness 
of human harvest; and the symbol of Charis Hegemone, turned to Aphrodite ‘leader 
of the people,’ is quite the same as that of Aphrodite Pandemos—I mean, of course, 
the true, not the mistaken. And the whole dedication looks like an epigraphical 
counterpart to the verses of Euripides (Suppl. 442) : 

Kal pv Orov ye Snuos avOevrns XGovds, 
trovew doTols nOeTar veaviats, 


Vs 


I am piecing here bits of disconnected evidence gathered from various parts 
of Greek literature and epigraphy; as most of them are easily to be found in 
well-known manuals and dictionaries, I did not feel bound to interrupt the course 
of my reasoning by giving philological references to every one. Nor will I lay claim 
to novelty, for all has been developed in the former chapters; my aim was to present 
in a brief sketch as simply as possible the evolution of the Charites, as has been said 
above, from their dark aspect to the bright, from the dreaded leaders of the souls in 
the infernal chasm to the smiling dispensers of grace on the sunlit surface of the 
earth. A rapid glance—no more; nevertheless, I want the eye of the reader to dwell 
as long as possible upon the process unfolded. It would enable him to agree with 
what I am about to show him far more than discursive evidence could do. 

For the chief thing is the following: 

If Charis is closely connected with the nether regions in their terrifying 
as well as beneficent aspect, she must be considered as specially bound up with those 
glorified spirits, who were the object of communal rather than individual worship— 
the so-called heroes. Their cult seems to be unknown to Homer just as much as 
the cult of the souls in general; as to the latter, however, Erw. Rohde has already 
pointed out a strange inconsequence—the vow of Odysseus (« 521 sqq.)—showing 
that Homer has rather disregarded than really ignored it. We may observea similar 
inconsequence concerning the cult of heroes. Homer does not use this word in its 
sacral sense; nevertheless, we may assert that the thing itself is not quite foreign to 
him. The evidence of it is given in the famous prophecy of Tiresias regarding the 
death of Odysseus (A 134): 


1 T would not lay too much stress on the fact since itcan be proved otherwise, that the cult of 
that Charis, the wife of Hephaestos in the Charis was imported into Lemnos, the island of 
Iliad, has yielded up her place to Aphrodite in Hephaestos, by the Minoans, and afterwards 
the Odyssey. The parallelism is really striking, the cult of Aphrodite by the Kadmeans of 
but I would rather consider it as merely casual, Thebes, 
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Odvaros 5€ Tou €€ Adds atTO 
aBAnXpos pdAa Totos éhevoerau. . . aut S€ Aaol 
6A Brot EoocovTas, 


If ‘the people around’ (his grave, of course) ‘are to be happy,’ it is clear that 
their happiness depends strictly on their getting possession of his grave; and if so, 
Odysseus is the very ‘hero’ of his folk, whose blessed ghost from his dark abode 
‘sends good things up,’ avinow raya0d, to his true worshippers. 


ae 


And now let me ask: should we be astonished on finding the notion of Charis, 
or more especially that of the nether-world Charis, ydpis 7 yOovia, closely connected 
with the virtue and power of such a hero? As to Odysseus we have no evidence ; 
but the case of Oedipus in the posthumous tragedy of Sophocles was quite similar. 
His body is also a pledge of happiness for the people around his grave: the lords of 
his destiny send him into the wide world (O.C. 92)— 


, \ 2 a. a Z 
Kepon pev olkyoavTa Tots Sedeypevors 


No wonder that the blessed death of such a hero, the spring of luck for the whole 
community, is not considered a matter for ordinary lamentation; that is why 
Theseus in the last scene soothes the mourning daughters of the deceased (v. 1751): 


, z val > Cy \ 
mavete Opijvwv, watdes* ev ois yap 
/ if 4 ee} > / 
Xapes 7 X9ovia bv’ dréoxetat, 
mevOeiv ov xpy* véperis yap. 


. . . [hese verses have been hitherto one of the cruces Sophocleae. The scholiasts 
themselves were the first to misunderstand them: unaware of the religious character 
of the thought and knowing but the last stage in the evolution of Charis, which as 
entirely irreligious we have omitted above, they paraphrased them thus: @ ra ris 
reAcuTAS KaTa Xdpw amréBn. As to the moderns, Nauck thinks of the thanks the 
x9dviot Geot deserved by hospitably receiving Oedipus ; Radermacher returns, though 
hesitatingly, to the obviously impossible explanation of the scholiasts; Jebb agrees 
to a certain extent with Nauck, and his translation of the quoted passage runs as 
follows: Weep no move, maidens ; for wheve the kindness of the Dark Powers is an abiding 
grace to the quick and to the dead, there is no room for mourning : divine angey would follow. 
It would hardly be worth while to go through the other explanations (without 
counting the conjectures) proposed by expounders and translators, even if I could 
gather them all; I think, however, if the right interpretation had been found already, 
it ought to have come to light. And that one which agrees with the religious 
evolution of Charis is to be acknowledged as the right one. 

It would be worth while to consider how fairly the other terms of the passage 
quoted suit the settled signification of the main word. ‘Subterranean grace ’—we 
can even say ‘subterranean mercy ’—has consecrated the deceased sufferer, it lies 
with (évvé) him in his hidden grave; thus his supposed father 7a wapévra EvAAaBov 
Ocoricpara xeirar map Aidy I1éAvBos (O.T. 971). This is quite comprehensible, 
whereas by accepting the explanation of Jebb we presume that Theseus proposes a 
riddle exceedingly difficult to solve. But not only this: the grave has become, so to 
say, a store-room for that grace or mercy, do67jxy—hence the term dmrékertat, Quite well 
explained by Jebb in his commentary, which is far more weighty than the simple 
xetrat, And now it is obvious that such blessed departed have not to be bewailed— 
I may point out that the verb xpy is not always synonymous with dei, since it has 
often an implication of religious duty. So the most scrupulous analysis does but 
confirm our conception of the chthoma chavris. 

M 
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And this conception can help us to interpret another passage belonging to a poet, 
who still more than Sophocles himself was endowed with religious feeling and 
religious thought—viz., Aeschylus. 

The passage I refer to is the fierce answer of Eteokles to the warning advice of 
the Chorus; he must not despair of propitiating the gods by large oblations 
(Sept. 702): 

Geois pev 78n Tos TapnpeAnpcOa, 
xapis 8 ad nuav odopevov Oavpdcerau + 


7 S E het eo! 7 > sf / 
ti obv eT av caivowmev OAEOpLov pdpov ; 


The most recent editor and translator of the play, M. Paul Mazon (Eschyle, I. 134), 
gives an elegant rendering of the common interpretation of these verses: Les dieux ! 
ils n'ont désormais plus souct de mot, L’offrande de ma mort, seule, a du prix pour eux. 
At-je encove une vaison de flatter un trépas qui me fait dispavaitre ? Asto the grammar the 
translation is blameless ; but it is easy to see that the peculiar religious signification 
of charts is drowned here in a misleading and prosy periphrasis. 

First of all we must recognize that according to the tragic phraseology  xdpis 
Oavpaceras is to be reduced to Oavpacry xapis eoriv ; in the same way Soph. Tvach. 638 
‘EAAdvwv ayopat IIvAdrides xhéovrat means at KAewai eiow IvAdrides “EAAdvwv ayopat. 
It is then ‘a wonderful grace’ that is emanating from the dead Eteokles; the less 
reason has he, as he adds with bitterness, to avoid so happy a fate. We have once 
more to recognize the activity of the chthomia Chans. 

For the sentiment we may quote Eur. Hevacl. 1026sqq. The captive and almost 
doomed Eurystheus tells the Athenians of the grace that will beam forth from his 
corpse, if buried in Attic earth: 


X\ x X 4 ‘ ig / 
Kal Gol pev edvous Kal moAEL TwWTHPLOS 
pérorkos del Keloopat Kata xOovds, 


—a new manifestation of chthonia charts, as nobody can deny. But the revengeful 
Alcmena, here distinctly characterized as the ancestress of the hated Spartans, draws 
a sacrilegious inference from this prophecy: if so, why not kill him at once? The 
sooner will you enjoy the wholesome effect of his power: €xOpis pev avip, apede? de 
xatOavev. Instead of the last three words she may as well have said in an Aeschylean 
style: xdpis 5¢ ravdpds d6Aopévov Oavpdleras. 

Returning to Eteokles and his posthumous xépis, it may be remembered that the 
Charites of Orchomenos with their chthonial nature were considered properly as the 
Charites of Eteokles (Theokr. XVI. 104 with Schol. and Paus. IX. 35, 1); but their 
relation to him wants itself an explanation. As to his canonization, no doubt about 
it is possible, though we have no witness, since he was in the true legend the very 
upholder of his invaded country. 

As to his answer to the Chorus, no reader should fail to recognize the bitterness 
of its tragic irony; but setting it aside and considering the sentence alone, we 
discover here almost the same meaning as in the well-known outcry of the dying 
emperor Vespasianus, the good-humoured future diwus: ‘I am becoming a god,’ 


VIII. 


This holy power granted by the gods to the ‘heroes ’—the power of getting the 
pledge of welfare for the keepers of their graves—is for them the main point of 
contact with the saints of the Christian Church; thus the chavis, as a mystical gift of 
god to the mortal for his future life, becomes somewhat kindred with the Christian 
gratia, the gratia gratis data of St. Augustine. Yes, of St. Augustine; after a long 
roundabout way through the ranges of physic and aesthetic the term itself, charis- 
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gratia, returns to its original root. Not wholly, to be sure; but the way to a closer 
anticipation even of the Christian gvatia coopervans was nevertheless marked out. 

And we are able to assert that the religious thought of the sixth century, so 
immensely fruitful in religious matter, has been influenced by this idea, although our 
knowledge of this period is extremely scanty. Fortunately fate has preserved us a 
fragment of an elegy of Xenophanes, where the higher aim of prayer, exactly the 
gratia coopervans, is clearly indicated (I. 15 B.): evfapévous ra Sixaa divacbas rpjocerv. 
Here the term of charis is not yet applied; but we find it in a similar connexion in 
the lofty prayer to Zeus of Aeschylus. The poet speaks about the imploring power 
of remorse, which knocking at the heart of the sleeping sinner teaches him in spite 
of his own desire to be honest, and calls it the grace of the gods strongly sitting at 
the holy helm of the world (Ag. 182): Saudvev b€ rov xd pis Praiws cédpa cepvov 
npevov, 

We are greatly indebted to Dr. Farnell for having thoroughly pointed out the 
higher aspects of Greek veligion; 1 think, however, the aspect I have displayed just now 
deserves a place amongst the highest of them. 

T. ZIELINSKI, 


AESCHYLUS, AGAMEMNON 1-8. 


\ bY ae ee A ea \ 2 
Decods pev aito Tove aradhaynv rover, 
ppovpas eTElas pyKOS, TV KOLLwLEVOS 

ys > “~ ” XQ / 
oreyats "Arpedav ayKadev, kuvds Sixny, 
dotpwv Kdtowda VUKTEpwV OuHyupLY, 

X\ ‘\ , lad 8 / A 
Kal Tovs péepovTas xXeipa Kal Oépos Bporots 
Aaprpors Suvaoras eumrperovras aiPépe- 

> f ™~ 
[dorépas drav pOivwow, avtoAds te TOV * | 
fa / 
Kat vov pvrddoow Aapaddos 73 TvpPdAov. 


As is well known, many editors, following Valckenaer, reject the bracketed line 
altogether ; but the omission leaves the opening clause with a very unsatisfactory 
ending. ‘Epmpérovras aiféps, heavily stressed by its position, seems to form little less 
than an anticlimax, unless we assume that the stars could hardly be expected to 
shine in the sky. On the other hand, when line 7 is added, éumpérovras aifeps doréepas 
brings out clearly the fact that only certain conspicuous stars or constellations are 
meant—those which serve as guides to the operations of agriculture and navigation, 
such as the Pleiades, Arcturus, and Orion, as we may see from Hesiod, Of. 609 
onwards. 

Accordingly line 7 should certainly be retained, but not exactly in the form 
universally accepted as the tradition. No violent alteration is needed, not even 
dvréXAwol re, which would certainly have been preferred to avtToAds te Tov, if that had 
been all Aeschylus intended to say. He said something more, and yet managed to 
do so with the very letters printed in our texts: 


> , , 22% 
dorépas Srav Pbivwow avtoAds 7’ érav 


The watchman says he knows full well (xdarowa) these stars, because he has been 
for a full year ‘investigating,’ or rather ‘ verifying,’ when they set and their risings. 
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This has long been his employment or resource, and is placed in immediate contrast 
with what he is doing at the moment : 


Kat voy pvddcow Aapumados 75 cipPorov. 


Both poetically and logically the introduction of erov is a manifest improvement, nor 
can it be said that this participle is altogether a new form or ad hoc invention. The 
familiar é£erd(w, ‘to examine,’ ‘ test’ (cf. éreds, érupos), has a future participle é£erav 
in Isocr. 9, 34; and in Arist. Eccles. 729 Cobet would read éfer@ for e€eréow: nor is 
the simple form éra(@@ a rarity at all periods, or perhaps at any period, of the Greek 
language. In the Anthology it occurs rather frequently. In Pind. Ol. VI. 15 (23) 
éraaGevtwv is probably right for the meaningless reAcoOévtwv ; and I have given some 
reason (v. Homerica, p. 316 sqq.) for reading dws érdcece for Orws mwetdoere in o 160. 
In 7 44 it seems quite possible that some form of this verb lies hidden under the 
traditional absurdity epeOifw, e.g. ap’ era fw (?), v. Homerica ad loc. 

In any case there can be little doubt as to the validity of the form érév. The 
only question is whether this participle may be an archaic present as well as a future, 
and the possibility of this becomes almost a certainty from what is known of the epic 
use of éAdw, the archaic form of éAatvo, 

The case may be briefly stated. We have in N 315, 7 319 éAdwou, the musical 
diectasis of <A@or=€Adovor, and € 290 éAdav, as futures (rapeAdooas VW 427); but 
W 334 eAdav, Hymn, Herm. 342 éddwv, id. 355 é€A@vra unquestionably presents: 
Q 696, 6 2 €Awy third plural imperfect, Apoll. Rhod. III. 872 €Aaev. Again x 83 
eigeAcwv and é£eAdwv both present participles. 

I will only add A 31 dyriwoav (present) as compared with Y 125 dvriwvras 
(future). This verb avr has also a present form avridtw like era(w. 

T. L. Acar. 


MANCHESTER. 


peo LOLlLE, POLTICS, & XV 10. 


In this much-vexed passage a form or variant of dvayvipicis is described and 
exemplified. It is said to be ovy@er#, which word all the translations I have seen 
render ‘compound’ or ‘ composite,’ but their authors either omit or (me judice) clearly 
fail to explain in what sense this form is said to be ‘composite.’ I believe that this 
translation is wrong, and that the word here means something else. ovvOerds Adyos 
is good Greek for ‘a made-up tale’ (cf. Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 686, where ovvOerot Adyou 
are also called ut0o. Yevdeis). The point is not that what is said or told is necessarily 
a lie, but that it is untrue, baseless, not founded on fact. All this is supported by the 
use of the corresponding verb in e.g. Thuc. I. cc. XXI. and XCVII., where it is 
opposed to the truthful recording of facts (rvyypdpewv). Further, it justifies Dacier’s 
reading in 1459a 21, where the relative clause refers to icropias not to ras cvvbéces. 
The characteristic of a poetic odvOeors is that it is a connected narrative which has a 
causal nexus between its parts, and so is of pia rpagis, whereas an tcropia is a record 
of disconnected happenings to a single person or group of persons during a certain 
period. Such a ovv@eo1s may be merely made-up or fictional. It is specially so where 
it has no basis in fact (or prior accepted legend or ‘ epic’), but is the sheer invention 
of the poet. Clearly sucha fiction must be rendered acceptable or plausible, and this 
can only be done through someone being misled, and this misieading implies that 
that someone draws a wrong conclusion from evidence present or presented to him— 
ie. it presupposes a rapadoyipos. All this illuminates, and is illuminated by what 
is said inc. XXIV. 1460a 18 sqq. There Homer is said pevdp Aéyew ds Sei, ‘to feign 
rightly and successfully,’ and what in so ‘feigning’ he does is called rapadoyiopds. 
I need scarcely add that this must be done in or by words. The fallacy is there 
described as that which is technically known as inferring the truth of the antecedent 
from the truth of the consequent. In this particular application (in poetry) the 
inference is from a fact accepted as well-grounded (déA7Oés) to the erroneous 
conclusion that the antecedent is of the same character, and not, as it is, merely 
‘imaginary,’ due to the poet’s invention. Such an illusion of the reader or listener is 
essential to the success of the poet’s feigning. There is thus no difference to the 
reader between the reality (which may be based only on accepted legend) of the one 
and the reality of the other (which is supplied out of the poet’s own head) ; the reader 
accepts both on the same terms. Perhaps zapaAoyicn would be easier in 1460a 20, 
and rovrov better in 1. 26, but I do not press either of these suggestions. 

To return to our passage, the misleading here is not that of the audience by the 
poet, but that of one of the dvamatis personae by another (rod Garépov), But though 
this should not escape notice, it is not important. Here as elsewhere in the Poetics 
it is assumed that the audience follows the processes of thought of the personages, and 
is misled (temporarily) where one of them is misled. I repeat that the misleading 
must be done through and in words—i.e. by what the personages say or are made to 
say. Hence it is naturally expressed in dialogue form: A (the misleader) supplies 
in speech one part of the evidence (one might almost say one premiss), and B (the 
misled) also in speech supplies the other, and (either in speech or not) fallaciously 
draws the erroneous conclusion. The conclusion is a false dvayvipious, a mis- 
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identification. He is convinced that A is not A, but X; he is taken in by A’s 
pretence that he is not A, but X. In the example A is Odysseus and X is an 
dyyeAos—that is, some human being supposedly other than Odysseus. We can 
recover, in part at least, the sense of what A (Odysseus) and B (@arepov) said in 
what I have called the dialogue (what B said may have been an ‘aside’). They were 
respectively : 


A (Odysseus) 78 rofov yvecopat . 
B éxeivos (viz. Odysseus) dvayvwpret dua TovTov . . . 


It is not clear whether 6 ody éwpdxes was or was not a part of what A said, but 
I think it was not that, but an explanation by Aristotle (and so a datum in the 
situation). The particles os 6) intimate that what B said was foolish and the 
source of the erroneous conclusion. Thus while what A said was true but misleading, 
what B said was erroneous or on the way to error. Nowit is clear that what B says 
expresses a misexpectation on his part, and that what he meant was that if A 
accepted a certain challenge or test he would betray himself as Odysseus. The test 
failed. A was Odysseus, but did not ‘give himself away.’ That this is a possible 
meaning of dvayvwpifev is indubitable. The situation was therefore this: B had or 
was able to produce a bow, which was certainly that of Odysseus. He suspected a 
messenger of being Odysseus; to satisfy his doubts he proposed to show it to the 
messenger and ask him whether it was his. A agreed that if it was ‘his’ he would 
recognize or acknowledge it as his. B argued in his mind or ‘aside’ that if to the 
question ‘Is this your bow?’ the messenger said ‘ Yes,’ that would show he was 
Odysseus, and that (if he did not deliberately lie) his saying ‘ No’ would show he 
was not. The result of the test was that B was convinced that the messenger was 
not Odysseus. If so (and the bow was really that of Odysseus), ’Odvocets 6 pevday- 
yeAos must, in fact, have in saying ‘No’ deliberately lied. Odysseus was certainly 
not above such deliberate lying ; but if this were the case as it was represented by 
the poet, it was not very ‘artistic.’ There is an alternative possibility. B may 
have been represented as more cunning ; he may have produced a bow which was not 
that of Odysseus. The messenger may have acknowledged it as ‘his,’ and so 
produced the conviction that, as the owner of a bow which was not that of Odysseus, 
he was himself not Odysseus. True in that case too he may have lied; but if his 
answer was a lie, it was a more subtle lie than on the other alternative. In the 
Greek we must keep the second 76; the 75 pev is the first personage—viz. 
Odysseus—and is the subject of é67; the second 7d 8 is his interlocutor B. The 
second clause might have been completed by éroinoe. . . ‘did what he did,’ for the 
conclusion was not necessarily spoken; but by a very slight anacoluthon what he 
did or his doing what he did (i.e. his coming practically to an erroneous conclusion) 
is pronounced to have been a fallacy. 

We do not know whether the words év ro ’Odvecet ro Yevdayyédy refer to a 


tragedy so named, or are a way of referring to a section of an epic not being in 


Homer’s Odyssey. The first alternative seems the more probable. In either case we 
may ask to what occasion in the career of Odysseus the reference is. Odysseus was 
in the habit of masquerading as someone else, and there are such occasions which 
fall in his life before the Iiiad or between the end of the Jiad and the beginning of 
the Odyssey ; but among these is none in the case of which it was likely that a bow 
of his was in the hands of those among whom he had introduced himself in disguise. 
And, seeing the use to which in the Odyssey the bow is put on the occasion of his 
return, it would have been tasteless in another poet to have invented a different but 
similar case of it upon another occasion. It seems, therefore, highly probable that 
it was the occasion of his home-coming that was here dramatized by the tragic poet. 
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The action of the play covered some of the ground between Od. XIV. and XXII. lic., 
but it did not precisely follow the Homeric account. We may narrow the time still 
further by excluding XIV. and XV., and even XVI. and XVII. There is, in fact, no 
room for the incident dramatized except in the period covered by Od. XIX., XX., 
XXI., viz. the “O. cat [nveAdrns suirla, Ta virtpa, 7a rpd THs pvnoTnpopovias and the 
tofov Oéous. During all that time Odysseus was disguised and his incognito 
preserved, and only then can there have occurred a false identification of him. It is 
true that he was disguised as a beggar, but by the time of his interview with Penelope 
he had professed to bring news of Odysseus, and might be said to be a Pevddyyedos. 
Henceforward the chief persons whom he was concerned to mislead as to his identity 
consisted of (a2) Penelope and her household, (b) the suitors and their retainers. 
Hither of these sets of persons could, if necessary, produce the bow of Odysseus, but 
it was really in the keeping of Penelope. All I can suggest is that somewhere about 
this point in the story the tragic poet introduced an episode not in‘ Homer’ at all, 
during which someone who suspected that ‘the messenger’ was other than he 
seemed—i.e, was possibly Odysseus himself—devised what he thought would be a 
decisive test, which was accepted by ‘ the messenger,’ but was by his skill turned into 
a refutation of the suspicion, and so his incognito was preserved. 

I am by no means satisfied that either the text of Ac or that of any of the 
editions is quite correct. Ocdérpov is for the reasons I have given above possible or 
tolerable, in which case 79 ¢ refers back to it and rd pév is Odysseus (nor would it be 
an improvement with the apographs to alter it to 6 wev). The second 7é is required. 
8.’ éxeivov also may be right, in which case éxe?vo is either 75 ré£ov or possibly what 
76 pev said ; while in that case rotro is what the spectator or the other persona said to 
himself, viz, 6” éxeivov dvayvwpiet (éavrdv). The last two words present a special 
difficulty. If we keep zovjoac it must belong to the second clause, and if we also 
keep tapadoyirpov we must take both words together, and both as part of the second 
clause. But in that case (i.) the whole sentence has no main verb or clause, and 
(ii.) either there is an anacoluthon or rojo is parallel to yvdcecOar of the first, 
both being dependent upon é¢y, which seems absurd. In fact we must find a main 
clause as practically is agreed among all the commentators. In the quest there are 
two alternatives: (A) we may take rapadoyiopds (accepting that ‘emendation’ of 
Ac as by itself constituting or expressing that main clause), or (B) we may take da 
TovTov Tovjoas tapaAoyipov as doing so, with some alteration of rovjoas to a finite 
form of the verb. 

(A) is attractive, for a rapaAoyiopds, though ‘incorrect,’ is a cvAAoyiopds ; and a 
syllogism consists of two premisses: the 76 pev and 710 de clauses look like such 
premisses, but unless we accept an anacoluthon they are not parallel, and the second 
appears to contain too much. 

(B) also has attractions, but (i.) we must alter rowjoot, and (ii.) if we do we must 
not translate or understand roety rapadoysopov as meaning ‘ to commit a fallacy’ or 
‘to produce it in its reasoner’s own mind,’ for that is not Greek; it must mean ‘to 
produce it in the mind of a third party.’ I incline now to a variant of (B) and 
to keeping 76 Oéarpov, and suggest roujoe: for roujoot, translating, ‘There may be also 
a made-up (mis)identification due to a misinference, by which the audience is taken 
in, as in O. Ps.’; the statement made by one of the dvamatis personae that he (O) will 
recognize the bow (which, as a matter of fact, he had not seen) plus the unfounded 
belief of the other that thereby he (O) will disclose his identity, will produce in the 
audience a fallacious expectation that that is to be the means whereby his recognition 
will be effected. But undoubtedly that still leaves a certain lack of parallelism 
between the two subordinate clauses. Yet I feel that it is slight and more tolerable 
than what other ways of taking it require. I may add that I am quite convinced by 
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Mr. Garrod! that neither the Arabic version nor the Riccardianus has any weight or 
supplies any help: both are negligible witnesses to the original text. 


I take this opportunity of making another suggestion on 1455b 22. Bywater 
has seen that the language here is a reminiscence of that in Od. XXI1., but he might 
have quoted a passage from Od. VIII. (550-554), which, in my opinion, establishes 
the sense here of avrds ériéuevos, viz. ‘himself naming himself.’ As regards 
dvayvepioas tivds (which refers to the same incident), I reluctantly, but with 
conviction, siding with Castelvetro, Twining, and Vahlen against Bywater, translate 
it ‘revealing himself to certain persons, viz. to Eumaeus and the ovSora:, by himself 
giving his name.’ 


J. A. Smitu. 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


1 In a paper read by him to the Oxford Philological Society. 


AN INSCRIBED *RAETIC “FIBUGA 


AMONGST material collected for Part II. of the Pre-Italic Dialects is a plaster cast 


of a bronze fibula of the ‘ simple bow’ or ‘arched’ type found in the neighbourhood 


of Chur. The cast was sent by Dr. R. von Planta to Professor Conway, who passed 
it on to me. Study of the inscription, however, which is not, so far as I am aware, 
hitherto published, shows that it is not, as was thought, Raetic, but Gallo-Latin, as 
its provenance (which, in any case, precludes its publication in the book for which it 
was sent to me) would suggest. 

The text is from the plaster cast compared by me in January, 1924, with the 
original, now in the Rhdtisches Musewm at Chur, where I learnt that it was discovered 
‘about 1903.’ 

urotix 


The alphabet is Latin, written from left to right, with ‘open’ R and (at the 
bottom) O; %, of course, is X. The surface on which the inscription is written, just 
above the spring as one holds the fibula in the hand with the point of the pin away 
from one’s body, measures *55 by *175 inch, and the letters, which are raised, not 
incised, and are enclosed within a border of dots, measure ‘1 inch high, Before 
u, which is itself ‘rubbed’ and indistinct, but not doubtful, there is exactly one 
letter’s space, the bronze surface being worn quite smooth. The restoration 
Djurotix seems most probable ; cf. C.J.L. XIII. 10010, 832, Duvotix on Gallic vases 
from Riems, Forét de Compiégne, Mainz, and Xanten, and the many Gallic names in 
Duro-, Holder, Altk. Sprachsch. 1, 1386. 

The fibula is 2 inches long and 1 inch high. With it were found, curiously 
enough, besides much late Keltic material (bracelets, fibulae), a bronze coin, the legend 
of which I read as HJadvianus Aug. cos.imp. But too much weight should not be 
attached to an isolated coin. Inscribed fibulae are not unknown; a Venetic one 
is reported by Pauli, Veneter, No. 295, and others will be found in an article by Max- 
Werly in the Bull. Soc. Antiqu. de France for 1883, cited by Déchelette, Manuel, 
Liv 3.0286, 

J. WHaTMouGH. 


EMPEDOKLES AND HIS KLEPSYDRA AGAIN. 


Mr. Powe .v’s ingenious observations on The Simile of the Clepsydva in Empe- 
docles 1 raise afresh the problem of the precise form and construction of the instrument 
with whose aid Empedokles is said to have reached his memorable conclusion that 
air is a corporeal substance. That ‘ klepsydra’ was the name of the instrument in 
question is shown by a comparison of Aristotle, Phys. 213a, 22 sqq. with Empe- 
dokles, fr. 100; but though so far the fragment is plain, in its detailed interpretation 
there arises a difficulty which is the subject of the present note. Empedokles is 
explaining his theory of respiration, and the theory is illustrated by the action of this 
apparatus. To make clear the general drift of the passage, it may be well to quote 
again so much of it as is relevant. ‘Thus do all things draw breath in and breathe 
it out again. All have bloodless tubes of flesh extended over the surface of their 
bodies ; and at the mouths of these the outermost surface of the skin is perforated 
all over with pores closely packed together, so as to keep in the blood while a free 
passage is cut for the air to pass through. Then, when the thin blood recedes from 
these, the bubbling air rushes in with an impetuous surge; and when the blood 
rushes back it’ (i.e. the air) ‘is breathed out again. 


8 worep dtav tals 
KAeYropne maifnot Svevretéos yaXxoio ° 
> 4 > a“ v4 a2 % > fal \ a 
IO €dTe pev avAov TopOpodv ex’ evede? yept Ocioa 

> ao 7 é. 4 > 4 
eis VOaTos Parrot Tépev Sénas apyvdéoro, 

Far 4 9 5 ” o£ > v3 ’  « ” 
ov8’ €r’ es dyyood 63 pos eoepxeTat, AAG pv Eipyet 
depos Oy Kos cowle recov ert TpHpaTa TUKVG, 
ciooK’ dmooteydons TuKIVOV pdov* avTap EreTa. 

15 mvevparos édXElrovTos erepxeTat aioipov Vdwp. 
“ ’ 4 a 7 \ ” \ / lal 
as 8 adrws, 60 Vdwp pev exne Kata BevOca yaArKod 
TropOuov ywoGevtos Bpotéws xpot 75€ mépoto, 
aidjp & exrds eow AcAunpévos 6Bpov epvKne 
> ‘\ 4 > lal , m” s 
appt midas icOpnoto0 Svonxéos axpa Kpativer, 
a 4 aA , ’ oN rs ” n 
20 = ciodxe Xecpt pent, Tore D ad Tas, eparadw 7) Tpiv, 
Tvevparos eum@imtovTos brekOeer aioipov vdwp.’ 
19 70u0t0 PSXZ (according to Bekker). 


Commentators who attempt an interpretation of these lines seem in every case 
to set out with the assumption that the klepsydra concerned was a water-clock, and 
by this assumption they contrive to produce a cloud of confusion which, with varying 
lack of success, they then struggle to dispel. But the assumption is certainly hasty: 
in the end it may be proved wrong. ‘ Klepsydra’ in Greek was a word with two 
distinct meanings, and the two quite different contrivances called by this name seem 
to have had in common little more than this—that both were used with water. A 
brief account of each will make this clear. 

The instrument of the type which was historically the earlier—and to which the 
name ‘klepsydra’ was clearly given first—cannot be described better than in the 


1 In Class. Quart., 1923, pp. 172 sqq. of Diels [Vors. I. (3), pp. 258-9], changed only 
2 The translation of the opening is Burnet’s: by the omission of a comma at the end of 
vide E.G.P. (3), p. 219. The Greek text is that line 18, 
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words of Diels! It was, he says, ‘ein im 5. vorchr. Jahrh. bereits iiberall in 
Griechenland . . . benutztes Kiichengerat, das mit einer heberartigen Einrichtung 
versehen war. Es war ein bauchiges Gefiss das oben in einen. Hals oder einen 
hohlen Henkel miindete und dessen Boden siebartig mit feinen Léchern durch- 
brochen war. Tauchte man nun ein solches Gefass in den Brunnentrog, so trat das 
Wasser durch die Offnungen des Bodens in“das Innere ein, und wenn man nun mit 
dem Daumen den engen Hals oder das obere Loch des hohlen Henkels zuhielt, 
konnte man unbemerkt das Wasser in dem Gefasse entnehmen. So erklart sich der 
scherzhafte Ausdruck “ Klepsydra” (Wasserdieb).’ It should be added that, when 
the klepsydra had been filled by immersion and the upper orifice had been closed, it 
could be lifted out of the ‘ Brunnentrog,’ held over whatever vessel was to receive 
its contents, and emptied thereinto by simply opening the upper vent. For our 
knowledge of this instrument the chief literary sources are [Ar.] Probl. 16, 8, 914b, 


Figs Fic. 2.2 


9 sqq.; Heron, Pueum. 1, 7; Philon Byz. De Ing. spir. 11; and two passages of 
Simplikios—De Caelo, p. 524, 19 sqq., and Phys., p. 647, 26 sqq. From Simplikios 
it appears that the klepsydra of this kind was also called tépépra€ or, more briefly; 
dpraé, From Heron (i.c.) comes the picture (Fig. 1). It shows a spherical vessel— 
the shape, of course, is immaterial—having a pipe (A) communicating with its 
interior: the pipe in this case is bent, but Heron observes that this is only to make 
it a more convenient handle. Obviously there need not be any pipe at all so long as 
the top of the container is pierced by a vent at B. Then, in the region more or less 
diametrically opposite this pipe, the wall of the vessel is freely perforated. The pipe 
A is called addds ;3 the vent B is 73 dvw ordutov ;* and the perforations round D are 
nOp0s.© It should also be noticed that, according to the evidence of Probl. g14b, 32, 
as well as of the phrase 73 dvw ordpuov, the vessel was the right way up when B was 

1 Antike Technik (2), pp. 192 sq. 3 [Ar.], Probl. 16, 8 passim, 

2? The main paintings of this vessel have been 4 Heron, Pneum. 1, 7; Simplikios, De Caelo, 
omitted as irrelevant. For the preparation of pp. 524, 27 sqq. 


figures I have to thank my colleague, Dr. C. G. 5 [Ar.], Probl. 914b, 32 ; Heron, Jc. (twice). 
Douglas, C.M.G., F.R.S. 
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at top and D beneath. The implication of this is that the liquid contents of C did 
not normally pass through the avAds A at all. 

On the klepsydra of this form there are a few general remarks to add. First, it 
was already in use during the latter part of the sixth century B.c. In literature, 
if the interpretation to be offered here is right, the first mention of this appliance is 
made by the fragment of Empedokles with which these remarks began; but that 
it was known before 500 B.c. is proved by the sixth-century vases of this construction 
which are preserved. One which may be mentioned is the Meidas vase from 
Eleusis,! and another a vessel from Boeotia, now in the Louvre.? A sketch of the 
latter will be found in Fig. 2. Secondly, it was used for serious purposes, and not 
only as a toy. The evidence for this is of two kinds. To begin with, there are 
vase-paintings which seem to show instruments constructed on this principle being 
used by retailers to dispense wine or oil from larger receptacles into customers’ 
domestic jugs;* and this interpretation of the scenes is confirmed by examination of 
the interior surface of a bronze klepsydra from Galaxidi, now in the National 
Museum at Athens.¢ If the account given by K. Maltezos is right, the liquid in 
which this example had been used was olive-oil.6 The second piece of evidence is 
even more definite, and is to be found in the direct statement of Heron® that 
a katacKevacpdatiov of this sort was mpds 7d oivoyody ypijowov. Thirdly, it should be 
observed, as was done by Philon,’ that the possible size of an apparatus working in 
this way is limited. The formula which expresses the limiting hydraulic conditions 
is complicated ; but it is obvious that bounds are set to the capacity of a vessel 
constructed on this principle both by considerations of portability and also by the 
stresses which clay—apparently the usual material—will bear. So much for 
klepsydrai of the first type, which to-day is most familiar in the form of the toddy- 
lifter. It is perhaps enough to suggest that Boisacq misleads when he confines his 
article on this word to ‘ horologe d’eau, avec un orifice étroit par ot l’eau dégouttait 
lentement, se glissait furtivement.’ 

The second meaning of ‘klepsydra’—and the meaning which in course of time 
seems to have ousted the first—was ‘ water-clock’; but if this is accepted as a 
translation, it must be remembered that in the ancient world water-clocks were used, 
with few and unimportant exceptions, only for measuring periods of time, and not for 
indicating the time of day. The evidence seems entirely to justify the suggestion of 
Thalheim® that they were employed—(i.) in law-courts ; (ii.) for military purposes, 
particularly to show when the end of each night-watch had arrived; (iii.) by 
astronomers, who by their aid were able to measure an equinoctial hour at any 
season of the year; and (iv.) by doctors. For the fourth use there is only one 
authority. To the present purpose, however, it is more relevant to say that for the 
inclusion of water-clocks among articles of domestic furniture there is no authority 
at all, since Thalheim is clearly right in neglecting as inconclusive the single passage 
wherein this might seem to be suggested—Athenaios XIII, 567d. But this absence 
of water-clocks from the private antiquities of Greece need not be found surprising 
if it is recalled that they were not designed to perform the chief function of the 
modern household clock—to tell the time. 

About klepsydrai of this second kind there are a few facts to add. First, we 
know nothing of them before the last quarter of the fifth century B.c. The earliest 


1 Vide H. Bulle in Ath. Mitt. XXII. (1897), 4 Vide De Ridder, Bronzes de la Soc. arch. 
p. 387; and R. Zahn, ibid. XXIV. (1899), pp. 4’ Athénes, No. 114. 
337 sqq- 5 In ’E®@. dpx. (1902), col. 18. 

2 Vide E. Pottier in Rev. arch, XXXIV. (1899), 6 Pneum. 1, 7. 7 De Ing. spir. 11. 
p. 7; and Clermont Ganneau, ibid., pp. 323 sqq. 8 In Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, R.E. XI., col. 809. 


3 For these vide E. Pernice, Zigwy in Jahyb.d. Vide also Ardaillon in Daremberg-Saglio, D.A. 
k. k. arch. Inst, VIII. (1893), pp. 180-4. III., p. 261. 
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evidence both for their existence and for the application to them of the name by 
which they are familiar dates from 425.1 Secondly, they were large. There is no 
need here to decide between the rival views of Keil? and Photiades? on the rate at 
which water was discharged by these machines: it will be enough to give figures 
indicated by the moderate theory of Keil, who reduces the consumption to a third 
of what Photiades would make it. According to Keil, a short speech such as 
Dem. XLVII. would require rather more than seven gallons, and a long one like 
De Corona not less than twenty-four. Thirdly, as might safely have been conjectured, 
even if it had not definitely been recorded by Suidas (s.v.), in the bottom of these 
vessels there was not an 70uds but, except in certain special cases, a single o77. 
And, fourthly, they were filled, not like the toddy-lifter by immersion but, by pouring 
in water at the top. Thus in essentials the construction was nothing more than a 
large butt, so far as our information goes, without a lid. If, indeed, a covering of 
any sort was used, it can have served no more vital purpose than to keep out the rain 
or to reduce evaporation. In the bottom was a hole through which the water flowed 
by gravity, and in this hole seems generally to have been fitted a pipe—also called 
av\és—wherein was some kind of tap by which the flow could be stopped or started 
at will. So much for klepsydrai of the second type. 

Now back to Empedokles. First must be decided which kind of klepsydra is 
concerned in fr. 100. At the outset there occur some general considerations which 
suggest that the answer is to be found in the toddy-lifter type. To begin with, if 
Empedokles died about 430, there is no certainty that water-clocks were known 
during his lifetime. Secondly, since klepsydrai of the earlier sort were used in the 
life of every day, whereas, so far as we can say, water-clocks were not, a child 
playing with a klepsydra would probably be playing with something it might get at 
home, and not with a machine only to be found in law-courts, military establishments, 
and astronomical observatories—that is, again, with a water-lifter. And, thirdly, 
since water-clocks were large, even if they did not all boast a capacity of over twenty 
gallons, it is not likely in any case that a girl would choose one as a toy. But the 
decisive fact is that the klepsydra of Empedokles was clearly one working on the 
principle of the oif@wv—the principle which was found in the water-lifter, and in 
the water-clock was not. Consequently the instrument which Empedokles had 
in mind was not a water-clock at all, but a simple utensil of the kind to which the 
name ‘klepsydra’ seems originally to have been given. With this conclusion the 
fragment itself in every way agrees. The avdAds A of Fig. 1 is mentioned by that 
name in line to and by another in line 17: the tpyyara wvxva of line 13 are the 
Ops D. 

It remains to decide the meaning of the disputed lines 16-19. We start with an 
instrument like that shown in Fig. 1. In lines 10-13 the girl covers the end of the 
aiAés A with her hand and plunges the vessel into water up to about the level of B: 
the water then fails to enter through the 7@u0s D. In lines 14 and 15 she takes her 
hand off the avAds, and the klepsydra, with its body still submerged, fills through D 
forthwith. At this point, if the experiment were continuous, the avAds would be 
covered again (line 17) and the klepsydra lifted out of the water. The contents then 
do not fall out but are retained, for the reason given in lines 18 and 19. What 
strikes the uninformed as strange is that the water is not discharged at D—a fact 
which Empedokles quite sensibly explains by saying that the pressure of the air 
exTds eow AeAinpévos duBpov eptxe audit mbAas ... What wiAac? Clearly the rida 
of the 7646s D, through which the water might be expected to pass, but does not. 
This account of the wéAa: is unaffected by varieties of punctuation. If, with Diels, 

1 Aristoph. Ach. 692. 4 Vide Aischines III, 197; [Ar.] ’A@. IloA. 


2 Keil, Anonymus Argentinensis, pp. 254 sqq. G7. 2. 
3 In ’A@nv& XVI. (1904), p. 20. 
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we put a comma at the end of line 18, no other account is possible: if, with 
Mr, Powell, we put it after dvonyéos, no other gives intelligible sense. And so, since 
the gates are at D, and since at D no io@pds can be found, in line 19 we must read 
70~0to—in accordance with MSS. authority which is not to be despised. Of the 
treatment proposed by the opposition for the words dpfpov epvxne audi ridas little 
need be said. To render these words by ‘pens the water back towards the 
gateways’ of the avAds, which is supposed to mean that the air outside D pens the 
water in C back towards B, is to write what is neither a possible translation of 
the Greek nor language in which a sane man would describe the facts with which 
Empedokles was faced. 

To the obvious interpretation two objections have been offered. First, it has 
been said that the translation ‘stops the water about’ (or even ‘at’) ‘the gates’ of 
the 7606s would require réAas for tvAas. If, as may be conjectured, this criticism 
starts from an idea that the accusative after dudi is an accusative of the terminus ad 
quem and implies motion, it needs no further refutation. avAas should be retained 
and translated as above. The second objection alleges that an 100s is not dvanyijs, 
whereas an avAds is; and the avAds would be meant by the variant io@yoto in line 19. 
For this assumed noisiness of an avAds the proof put forward is the analogy of 
a modern carafe—an analogy which is false. It is suggested that, just as in a water- 
bottle it is in the neck that a noise is heard when water is poured out, so in the 
klepsydra it was the neck—i.e. the avAés—which was dvonxys. But even if, as this 
criticism wrongly implies, liquid ever normally passed through the avAds of a 
klepsydra like that which Empedokles had in mind, the comparison with a water- 
bottle would prove nothing. The familiar gurgling in the neck of a carafe is due to 
the collision of inflowing air with outflowing water in a single narrow passage. In 
a klepsydra these conditions do not occur. For if, to satisfy curiosity, the vessel is 
turned upside down, the water comes out through the avAés and an equivalent volume 
of air passes in through the 7@p¢s: there is no collision and no noise. Consequently 
it is unjustified to say that the atvdds of a klepsydra could reasonably be called 
dvonxys. The true explanation appears at once on experiment. The noise is made 
by liquid entering the klepsydra, and naturally this may be associated with the 
Op0s through which entry is made. As a matter of fact, when a klepsydra is 
submerged and the upper vent is opened two noises are heard. The first seems to 
be made by the convergence of several streams of water as they flow through the 
perforations and meet inside. The second, which is apparently what the author of 
Probl. 915a, 7 refers to as the épvyyos heard while this operation proceeds, is a 
gulping sound made by the water as it rises irregularly inside and forces the air out 
in a series of spasms. Neither of these noises has its origin in or near the avAds. 
Both occur low down in the vessel, and either of them alone, as well as both together, 
will explain the application by Empedokles of this epithet dvanx7js to the 7Opds, 

Thus the conclusions are these. First, the klepsydra of Empedokles was not a 
water-clock, but a familiar domestic contrivance for lifting small quantities of liquid. 
And, secondly, in line 19 of fr. 100 700% is the only reading which makes sense. 

Hucu Last. 

St. JoHn’s COLLEGE, OXFORD, 


THE EXILES OF  PEISISTRAT eS 


§ 1, THE dates for Peisistratus’ reigns and exiles in the Athenaion Politeia, as 
given in the papyrus, which is the sole authority for the text, are as follows: 


1561/o Beginning of tyranny ézt Kwpéov dpxovtos (14. I). 


550/5 First expulsion eter ExT ed’ “Hynolov apxovros (14. 3). 
545/4 First return eres OwdeKatw (14. 4). 

539/8 Second expulsion eres padirra €Bddpo (15. 1). 

529/8 Second return evoekdTw Ere (15. 2), 


528/7 Peisistratus’ death © éi SidAdvew apxovTos (17. 1). 


These notes of time caused great searchings of heart, as well they might. In 
his Forschungen zur griechischen Geschichte, pp. 463-7, Adolf Bauer gives an account of 
the theories advanced on this topic down to the year 1898.2, The mere catalogue of 
eminent scholars, U. Kohler, Nissen, Keil, Wilamowitz, Busolt, Cichorius, Pomtow, 
Pohlmann, Beloch, E. Meyer, and Bauer himself, is enough to discourage further 
inquiry, were it not that the upshot of Bauer’s very fair and able discussion of all 
these theories is a non liquet. The following suggested explanation of the strange 
phenomenon presented by Ath. Pol. 14-5 is merely one more hypothesis, It is an 
attempt to advance the problem one stage further, starting from the point which 
previous discussion seems to have reached. For the result of all the controversy 
does not appear to be entirely negative. It seems vain either to accept as historically 
true the dates given in these chapters of the Ath, Pol., and it seems equally vain to 
endeavour to emend them. For, first, if the dates are accepted as historical, the 
history that results is in itself improbable, inconsistent with the parallel account in 
Herodotus (I. 59-64), and irreconcilable with the narrative in the Ath. ‘Pol. itself. If, 
as appears likely, the ultimate source of the Ath. Pol. is Herodotus himself, these 
last two objections are really one, but the single objection is doubly fatal. And, 
second, the scholar who sets out to emend the dates so as to make them fit what is 
stated or clearly implied in the narrative must carry emendation further than 


probability will allow. No emendation or group of emendations has won any wide — 


assent, and slight emendation will not solve the problem. Emendation which would 
turn the dates given by the papyrus into something historically probable which 
Aristotle can have written as an integral part of his account must face the following 
difficulties. 

The narrative implies that Peisistratus had a long final tyranny at Athens before 
he died in 528/7 B.c., éyxareyjpace 7H Gpyn (17. 1). The dates given in the papyrus 
allow only one or two years at most for this final tyranny (see above). The narrative 
says that Peisistratus was first driven out otrw tis dpxns epprfwpevys (14. 3). The 
date given for this expulsion is éktw ére: pera tHv mpéTnv Katdotacw (ibid.). As 
Pomtow pertinently observes: ‘If a tyranny was not rooted in five and a half years, 
how long did a tyranny need to become rooted?’ The next date is ére: dwSexdrw pera 


1 I do not discuss, as outside the scope of this _ to that discussion. Since 1898, apart from com- 
paper, the view that the Archonship of Comeas__mentaries and histories, there are special discus- 
was 560/559 or the Archonship of Philoneos sions by Blass in Albwm gratulat. in honorem H. 
529/8. See on this point F. Jacoby, Marmor van Herwerden, pp. 28-31, A. Oddo in Peisistrato 
Parium, p. 170 sq. (Palermo, 1903). 

2 I would for brevity’s sake refer the reader 
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tavra (14. 4)—i.e. in the twelfth year after the last date given.1 Yet the narrative 
has nothing to say of the doings of Peisistratus or his opponents at Athens during 
all this time. The next date, that of his second expulsion, is eres pdduora EBddpw pera 
tiv Ka0odov (15. 1). Yet the narrative says of Peisistratus’ second rule before this 
expulsion ov yap moAddv yxpévov Katetyev (ibid.). By what single emendation can these 
dates be made to fit the narrative and to allow Peisistratus a long final tyranny, 
which is what the narrative implies? Even if nearly a decade is gained for the final 
tyranny by reading rerdéptw for dwoexdrw in 14. 4, there remains the difficulty of 
making the dates fit the narrative in the other two passages. The text must 
be altered in several places if the dates and the narrative are to agree with each 
other. 

Pomtow, Rh. Mus., 1896, pp. 560 sqq., has been bold enough to make all these 
changes. He proposes éxrw pyvié for éxrw éret (14. 3), eBddpm padiora pyvi for éBdou@ 
pardwora érer (15. 1); and after arguing strongly that the ordinal numbers in the 
Ath. Pol. deserve special respect as they are not liable to the confusion of figures, 
being written in full, he denounces dwéexdrw eres (14. 4) as ‘ hoffnungslos verschrieben 
und durch paldographische Conjekturen nicht zu heilen.’ That is to say, in these 
two chapters two phrases, éxtw éres and EBdSopm pariora ere, demand emendation and 
get it; and a third, dwéexdérw ere, demands emendation, but no one emendation is 
palaeographically more likely than another. By what fate have chance and time 
borne so heavily on these unfortunate phrases and so lightly on the rest of the two 
chapters? And how is it likely that Aristotle or any other Athenian authority at his 
disposal should know how many months Peisistratus ruled on these two occasions ?? 
and why, if Aristotle did know the chronology so exactly, did he qualify the phrase 
éPdoum pnvi by a tentative and modest pdAiora ? 

No scholar has had the hardihood to try the opposite method and, by drastic 
emendation, make the narrative fit the dates. Such a course is barred by the 
recognized fact that the narrative, apart from the dates, shows a fairly close 
agreement with the narrative in Herodotus, and there are enough verbal resemblances 
between the two accounts to make it probable that Herodotus is Aristotle’s ultimate 
source. The one note of time which does fit the narrative, the statement that 
Peisistratus’ second exile lasted ten years (15, § 2), is the one note of time which 
is given in the Herodotean narrative of these events (Hdt.1I.62). The ten years fits 
the narrative, inasmuch as Peisistratus is assigned a certain career abroad which 
must have lasted for at least several years. 

§ 2. I propose, then, to start from what is practically agreed ground—viz, that 
the narvative in the Ath. Pol. and Herodotus agree (I. 59-64). In that case the notes 
of time in Ath. Pol. 14. 3, 14. 4, and 15. 1, which agree neither with the Ath. Pol. 
narrative nor with Herodotus, are logically to be regarded as interpolations, in the 
sense that they are put in after the narrative in the Ath. Pol. was written, and are 
independent of it.4 Whether the interpolator was Aristotle himself in his sober or 


even so he is not able to leave the dates un- 
changed. And the reading ravrnv for raira is 


1 See Pomtow, Rh. Mus, LI. (1896), p. 565. 
2In Ath. Pol. 12 Aristotle writes, Aayacias 


alpedels &pxwv ern duo Kal dvo ufvas Hptev, but I 
suggest that the two months is a deduction, and 
possibly a legitimate one, from the fact that the 
archon list showed to archons ruling the rest 
of the year of Damasias, and thence (if a month 
is assigned to each archon) the sum 12 months 
—1o months =2 months. Aristotle and the 
Atthis could hardly have had means of making 
such a calculation for Peisistratus. 

3 Blass follows Bauer in reading ravrnp (i.e. 
Thy mpérnvy kardoraow) for rafra in 14 § 4, but 


refuted by Pomtow (of. cit., pp. 565-8). 

4 That interpolations in this sense do occur in 
Ath, Pol. can hardly be doubted. Such an in- 
terpolation is the notorious Chapter IV., the 
Draconian Constitution, for it is almost incon- 
ceivable that anyone who had already written 
Chapter IV. should have gone on to write the 
chapters which follow. In 7 § 3 we read of 
Solon, rijuare duetrhev els rérrapa TéAn, Kabarep 
Siypnro Kat mpdrepov, els mevraxociomédiuvov Kal 
imréa xal fevylrny kal Ora, Here it seems clear 
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his less sober mind or some tiresome pupil or copyist may be left in abeyance 
for the moment. 

Granted this ‘interpolation,’ the credibility of the narrative ‘itself is not neces- 
sarily reduced by the incredibility of these notes of time. And I would further argue 
that the account in Herodotus, with which the narrative in Ath. Pol. agrees, is in 
itself not improbable, and that there is no reason to doubt that it was the accepted 
version in Athens when Aristotle wrote. 

It is agreed that there existed at Athens, besides Herodotus, a tradition or 
reconstruction of Attic history, the work of such writers as Androtion. This tradition 
or reconstruction may for convenience be called ‘the Atthis,’ It is possible to argue 
that in these chapters, as elsewhere, Aristotle has taken his notes of time from the 
Atthis, and then to maintain that these particular notes of time show that the 
narrative in the Atthis was not the same as that given in Herodotus and the narrative 
of the Ath. Pol. 

Such an argument was in fact advanced by M. Herschensohn in 1896,! though 


Adolf Bauer does not mention his paper, presumably because he was not aware of — 


its existence. The main lines of Herschensohn’s argument are, however, given by 
de Sanctis, Atthis,2 pp. 277 sqq., and Beloch, Griech. Gesch. 1.2 2, pp. 288 sqq., and 
both these distinguished historians accept his argument and conclusion. Briefly, 
Herschensohn’s theory is as follows: The thirty-six years of Peisistratid rule in 


Hdt. V. 63 are not a sum of separate periods, but represent the continuous term of — 


power from the restoration after the battle of Pallene to the expulsion of Hippias— 
that is to say, Herodotus sets the final return of Peisistratus c. 546 B.c., the thirty-six 
years being from ¢. 546 B.c. to 511/10 B.c. With this agrees his synchronism (I. 59) 
of Croesus’ last campaign with Peisistratus’ last return. He assigns ten years to 
the exiles which preceded this final return (6: évdexarov éreos daixovto driow, I. 62).? 
That is to say, he puts the second expulsion of Peisistratus c. 556 B.c. The 
chronology of the Ath. Pol. is unsafe except where archon dates are given. In 
14, § 3, the Ath. Pol. gives an archon date—viz. Hegesias 556 8.c.—for Peisistratus’ 
jivst exile. This is the same date as Herodotus’ date for the second exile. Therefore 
the first and second exiles were the same, which is to say that the Atthid tradition, 
unlike Herodotus, knew of only one exile. 

This argumentation Beloch calls elegant, simple, and convincing, and certainly 
the first two adjectives are entirely justified. 

But if it is assumed that Aristotle had before him an Atthis which knew of only 
one exile and also Herodotus’ account which contained two exiles, some explanation 
of the remaining notes of time in these chapters is demanded. Such an explanation 
Beloch gives. It is as follows: The Atthid chronology was 561/o (Comeas), 
Peisistratus’ first rule begins; 536/5 (Hegesias), exile; 546/5, return from exile; 
528/7 (Philoneos), death of Peisistratus, Aristotle followed this as far as 556/5 
Hegesias and then abandoned it, apparently because it conflicted with Herodotus, 


that the words xa@dsep dujpyro kat mpdrepov are 25. 2 about Ephialtes, rs BovAjs (i.e. the 


an interpolation in the above sense of the word. 


Areopagus) dravra mepeihero Ta érlfera, seems — 


For surely no Greek who meant from the start 
to say that Solon maintained the existing division 
into four property classes would begin with the 
words riujuare detAev eis Térrapa TéAH. 

There are also widely separated passages in 
which Aristotle puts down what seems to be 
inconsistent statements. For instance, his state- 
ment in 22. 5, of 5¢ mpérepo rdvres Hoav aiperol 
(i.e. of dpyovres), seems inconsistent with his 
statement about Solon in 8. 1, ras 6& dpyas 
érointe KAnpwrds €x mpoxpirwy. The phrase in 


inconsistent with Aristotle’s own account of the 


great antiquity of the political functions of the © 


Areopagus. 


1 Philologiciskoe Obozvenie X (1896), pp. 119-123. 
Iam indebted to Dr. M. Cary for an abstract of — 


this paper, which is in Russian. 
2 Unger, Neue Jahrb. Phil., 1883, p. 383 sq., 
would read dia éreos (instead of dia la &reos), but 


Herodotus’ account demands a longer interval 


of time. See Toppfer, Quaestiones Pisistvateae, 
Ps Tag 7.73: 


“| 
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and attempted a chronology of his own. (The Atthis date for the return from this 
exile is 546/5, but as Aristotle could not use it he omitted it.) The way Aristotle set 
about producing his chronology was this. He simply repeated the statements of 
the Atthis about the duration of the first tyranny and exile, lengthening each by 
a year, this last obviously in order to get into touch again with the Atthis chronology 
at the archonship of Philoneos (528/7), with the result that there is no time left for 
the third tyranny.! 
This may be put most clearly in a table: 


Atthis Dates. Aristotle’s Chronology. 
561-556 (5 years), first rule. 561-556 (5 years), first rule. 
556-546 (10 years), exile. 556-545 (10+1 years), first exile. 
546-527 (17 years), second and final rule. 545-539 (5+1 years), second rule. 
527, death of Peisistratus (archon Phi- 539-529/8 (10 years), second exile. 


loneos). 


Thus, by taking fractions of years into account, Aristotle can reach the archon- 
ship of Philoneos (528/7) at the end of the period of second exile. 

On this theory of how these dates come to exist we must believe that Aristotle 
deliberately duplicated (with this addition of a year to each) the Atthid dates, and so 
deliberately made nonsense of his narrative in order to regain touch with the Atthid 
chronology at the archonship of Philoneos. He takes an Atthis, which contains 
only one exile of Peisistratus (which therefore must reject much in Herodotus besides 
the mere statement that Peisistratus was exiled twice), and with this before him 
takes the first date, that of the only exile in that source, abandons the second, that 
of Peisistratus’ return in 546 B.c., and then, without any note of doubt or suggestion 
of a variant, writes down a narrative which agrees with Herodotus, a narrativ 
inconsistent both with the Atthis and with his own invented chronology. Such 
behaviour seems equally impossible in a philosopher who cared for truth and a 
philosopher who did not. If Herschensohn’s theory of what the Atthis contained is 
true, the presence of all the notes of time in Ath. Pol. 14-5 is still to be satisfactorily 
explained. 

§ 3. What Herschensohn seems to me to have proved is not that the Atthis knew 
of only one exile of Peisistratus, but that it only contained dates for one exile of 
Peisistratus. And that is a very different matter. It is true that the Atthis, by a 
particular and very natural interpretation of Herodotus, could deduce c. 546 for the 
beginning of Peisistratus’ last rule and c. 556 for the beginning of the exile which 
preceded it, but what warrant is there for supposing that the Atthis gave 556 B.c. for 
the only exile of Peisistratus? As it deduced its dates from Herodotus, why may it 
not have drawn its narrative from him too, and failed to give any dates for the first 
exile for the simple reason that such dates cannot be deduced from Herodotus (see 
below)? The fact that éxrw ére. éf’ “Hynoiov dpxovros appears in the Ath. Pol, as 
dating the jivst exile of Peisistratus does not make it impossible that in the Atthis 
that note of time was used to date the beginning of the second exile. This may seem 
a hard saying, but reason for it will be given below. Apart from these dates, what 
evidence is there for the content of the Atthis? 

If the Atthis rejected the story of the first exile of Peisistratus, it would have to 
reject a good deal of Herodotus. Herodotus says that Peisistratus was driven from 
Athens by a coalition of Megacles, leader of the coast party, and Lycurgus, leader of 
the plain, and that Megacles then changed round and proposed to Peisistratus to 
restore him if the tyrant would marry his daughter. Peisistratus agreed, and they 
two dressed up a lady called Phye, who pretended to be Athena conducting Peisistratus 
home again. Peisistratus thus restored refused to have children by the daughter of 


1 Beloch, of. cit., p. 290. 
N 
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Megacles, and then withdrew completely from Attica before the anger of Megacles. 
After ten years he returned to Attica, won a victory at Pallene, and reigned happily 
ever afterwards, while the Alcmaeonids and their supporters fled the country. 

Now, if the Atthis rejected the story of the first exile of Peisistratus, it must 
either reject the story of Phye altogether or transfer it to the battle of Pallene in 546. 
That it rejected the story altogether is not likely. The story apparently was related 
by the Atthid writer Cleidemus (af. Athen. XIII., p. 609 c). Also Aristotle (14. 4) 
quotes évvo. as saying that Phye was really a Thracian garland-seller. The <vioe are 
presumably Atthid writers, so these accepted the story, and only doubted the lady’s 
social position. But, it may be argued, they did not reject the story, but connected it 
with the battle of Pallene. To do that they must reject Megacles’ share in the 
trick, for after Pallene Megacles the Alcmaeonid would not have spent his last 
moments before flight in arranging a comedy for the benefit of his victorious 
antagonist. It is strange too, if Aristotle says that évvoc call Phye a Thracian, and 
does not say, if it is true, that évwoe connect the Phye story with the battle of Pallene. 
Equally on this theory the Atthis must have rejected Herodotus’ story that Megacles 
procured Peisistratus’ restoration in return for the privilege of becoming the tyrant’s 
father-in-law. For the Atthis would contain no peaceful restoration by Megacles at 
all. And here, too, Aristotle quotes no variant. 

Finally, in c. 17, 4, Aristotle says that Peisistratus married an Argive lady, 
Timonassa, formerly the wife of Archinus, the Ambraciot of the house of the 
Cypselidae, ‘ Whence arose his friendship with the Argives; and a thousand Argives 
fought on his side at Pallene, brought by Hegesistratus (who in 17, 3 is said to be 
his son by Timonassa).’ Aristotle then continues: yjmar 5€ pacw tiv “Apyetav ot pev 
exrerovta TO TpaTov, of d€ KaTéxovTa TiHVv apxjv. Now these statements do not come 
from Herodotus, and so presumably they are derived from the Atthis. If that is so, 
then the Atthis seems to have accepted more than one exile of Peisistratus, as other- 


wise the addition of rd rparov to éxreodvta is meaningless. ‘The hypothesis that the — 


part played by Hegesistratus is an etymological invention does not affect this point. 

Surely the natural supposition is that Aristotle follows Herodotus in his 
narrative of events without criticism because the Herodotean narrative was the 
accepted version at Athens in his day, and if it was a fable it was the fable convenue. 
Whether the Atthid writers should have been as sceptical of Herodotus as Beloch is 
another matter; whether they ought to have been or not, it seems very unlikely that 
they were. 

§ 4. These considerations point to the conclusion that the narrative of Aristotle, 
which in the main agrees with Herodotus, was the accepted account at Athens, and 
that so far there is no reason to suppose that the narrative in the Atthis was at all 
different. The presence of the dates in the text is due to interpolation, in the sense 
that the narrative was constructed without reference to them, and that they were 
put in later by Aristotle or someone else. But an answer must be found to the 


objection that if the Atthis only contained dates for one exile, though it accepted the — 


tradition that there were two, how is it that in our text we have dates for two exiles, 


however ‘interpolated’ they may be. For, after all, dates, however wrong, are not — 
p y may g 


spontaneously generated. 


The answer which I would suggest is that what we have is two alternative pairs 


of dates placed in succession. 


The two pairs of dates in question are ékrw éree and ére: Swoexdryw (14. 3-4), and 
eres pddiora eBddum and évdexarw mddw éreu (15. 1-2), and these periods (5+11 years — 
and 6+10 years) are either alternatives in one Atthis or the production of two ~ 


1 | deal later with Polyaenus I. 21, where the battle of Pallene. 
Phye story is apparently connected with the 


—s 
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Atthides. Assuming that the Atthid tradition accepted the account of Herodotus, 
and interpreted, as Herschensohn suggests, Herodotus’ thirty-six years of the rule of 
‘the Peisistratids as the years of continuous rule—that is the years from 546/5 to 
511/o—then each pair, 5 +11 and 6+ 10, makes up the sum of the period from 561/o 
to 546/5, assuming that part of the initial and final years are brought into account. 

How, then, did these alternatives arise? I would suggest that the following is 
the way an Atthid writer, with only the Herodotean tradition to work on, would set 
about producing his chronology. 

Granted that he could date the fall of the tyrants to Harpactides (511/0), he can 
work back via Herodotus (V. 65) to 546/5 for the final return of Peisistratus. 
Besides that we must assume that somehow he knew that the rule of Peisistratus 
began in the archonship of Comeas 561/o. Possibly Comeas was in the tradition as 
a supporter of Peisistratus, who made easy his coup d'état. 

‘Between the first and last establishment of Peisistratus’ tyranny, the only notes 
of time with which Herodotus can supply him are the following: I. 60, pera 8€ od 
ToAAdv xpovov . . . e€eAavvovoi puv (first expulsion); atris éx vens éx’ dAAjAowe 
éoraciacav., mepieAavvdpevos b€ tH oTdoe 6 MeyaxAéns éerexnprketeto Ilewoirpdry (first 
return) ; I. 61, 7a pev rpdta expuTtre TatTa 7 yvv7j, peTa SE fpater TH EavTAs pytpi, n Sé 
7 avopi. . . paboy € 6 Ilewiorparos . . . dradddooero (second expulsion); I. 62, da 
evoeKatov €Te0s arixovto oriow (second return). 

It will be seen that Herodotus contains no information from which an exact date 
could be deduced except for the duration of the second exile. 

I would suggest that the two alternative series of five and eleven years and six 
and ten years are reached by dividing the period 561 to 546 into the years of the 
second exile (ten or eleven) and the years preceding it (six or five). The explanation 
of the existence of these alternatives may lie in a right and a wrong interpretation of 
the one definite note of time in the Herodotean narrative—viz. dua évdexdrov éreos 
(1. 62). For one series that phrase is interpreted as ‘after ten years,’ for the other 
as ‘after eleven years,’ as if the phrase was da évdexa erewv. Thus, granted the one 
date ér? Kwpéov d&pyxovros for the first beginning of Peisistratus’ tyranny, the existence 
of the numbers in Ath. Pol. 14 and 15 can be accounted for. 

That they come to be in the text is not then due to some perverse design of 
Aristotle’s or to a conflict between the Atthis and Herodotus, but to carelessness or 
accident. What should have appeared was no more than general indications of time 
for the first expulsion and return (such general notes of time as Aristotle does in fact 
give), and then for the second expulsion the sixth or seventh year after his last date 
(Comeas 561/o), and for the second return the twelfth or eleventh year after the 
expulsion. Instead, a chronological note, sixth and twelfth or seventh and eleventh, 
has crept into the text (probably from the margin) in the form sixth and twelfth and 
_ seventh and eleventh, and the four dates appear in the four places where dates could 
appear. Whether this intrusion took place in Aristotle’s lifetime or after his death, 
whether it was a careless philosopher or an over-zealous literary executor, we have 
no means of judging. 

§ 5. Assume, then, a text of the Ath. Pol. without these notes of time and all is 
in order. The statement in 17. 1 that Peisistratus lived thirty-three years from the 
beginning of his tyranny is right, being the subtraction of Philoneos 528/7 from 
Comeas 561/o; the statement that Peisistratus ruled nineteen years is explicable 
by subtracting the seventeen years of the rule of the sons of Peisistratus from 
Herodotus’ statement that the rule of Peisistratus and his sons was thirty-six years, 
or by subtracting a fraction over seventeen and leaving a fraction over eighteen. 


1 It may be that there is a parallel case in appears in a sentence which was first written in 
c. 7 §3, and that the words xa@dmep dinpyro kal the opposite sense. 
mpérepov are a corrective note by Aristotle which 
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The statement in the Politics VIII. (V.) 12, 1315b, 30, that Peisistratus was 
tyrant seventeen years out of thirty-three and his sons eighteen, so that the whole 
period was thirty-five years, is the same kind of calculation. The passage may be 
an interpolation, as Susemihl suggests; but even so it does contain, however 
confusedly, Attic tradition, and it does contain the. statement that Peisistratus was 
twice in exile.1 The epigram, Ath. Pol. XI. 4, 


Tpis me TUpavVynTavTa TorauTaKis eFediwKe 
djpos "AOnvaiwv Kai tpis ernydyero 
Tov peyav év BovdAg Ilewiorparov xrX., 


contains, as de Sanctis, of. cit., p. 274, 0. I, points out, the simple fallacy that a man 
must be driven out thrice in neday to be tyrant thrice.” 

Herschensohn has already pointed out the fact that Herodotus (I. 59) makes 
Croesus’ last campaign synchronize with Peisistratus’ last return. Such a 
synchronism need not be taken as exact, but the last campaign, or, as I would prefer 
to say, the last embassy, of Croesus must be dated within a year or two of 546 B.c. ; 
and so it appears that Herodotus is at least consistent with himself, if the thirty-six 
years in V. 63 represent, as they naturally may, the continuous term of power from 
the Pallene restoration to the expulsion of Hippias (511-10 B.c.), 

§ 6. Thus far it has been urged that the Athenian tradition agreed with 
Herodotus, and Herodotus agreed with himself. 

But there are three passages which Beloch adduces to support his view that 
there was an independent tradition containing only one exile. 

The first is Polyaenus I. 21. 1,3 in which the device after the battle of Pallene 
and the Phye story are related together in that order. But surely the connexion is 
literary rather than historical. It is simply Polyaenus grouping together the return 
otpatnyjpara Of Peisistratus. The order is unimportant. Polyaenus subsequently 
describes the trick by which Peisistratus first became tyrant. 

The other two passages are from chronologers. Eusebius (Armen. tr.) says 
under year 562/1 B.c., ‘ Peisistratus apud Athenienses tyrannidem exercuit et in 
Italiam migrauit ’; and under 544/3, ‘ Peisistratus apud Athenienses iterum regnauit’; 
and Jerome, Chron., has the same story, ‘Peisistratus Atheniensium tyrannus in 
Italiam transgreditur ’; and then later (539 B.c.), ‘ Peisistratus secunda uice Athenis 
regnat.’ Beloch, quoting the second passages from these authors, denies that the 
words can be interpreted as describing Peisistratus’ second veturn, But it must be 
remembered that for chronologers only such events exist as they believe themselves 
able to date, and as there was on my hypothesis, as well as Beloch’s, no known fixed 


date for Peisistratus’ first expulsion and return, there is no reason why chronologers 


1 Sls yap épuye Heoiorparos rupayvdv. A, Oddo, 
op. cit., p. 23, suggests that in this passage the 
length of Peisistratus’ tyranny and of Hippias’ 
tyranny have been reversed. 

2 It is possible to argue that the Atthid tradition 
conceived of Peisistratus as in exile in the year of 
the burning of the temple at Delphi (548 B.c.) if 
the text of the Schol. to Pindar VII. 9 is sound. 
The Scholion reads in Drachmann’s text: 
Aéyerar bre tov WvOcxdv vady éumpynobdvra ws Ties 
gacw bd trav Ilewiorparvddv of ’AAKmawwvidat 
gpuyadevbevres bx’ abrav brésxovro dvokodoufoat 
kai deEdpevor xpyjyara Kat ouvayaybyres dvvapu 
éwébevro Tots Ilevocrparidas Kal vixhoavres mer’ 
evxapioTnpluv mredywr dvwKodduncav TS Beg Td 
Téuevos ws Pirdyopos (F.H.G.1., p. 395) icrope?. B. 


omits twés in és rwés paow. Boeckh and Pomtow 
(see the discussion in Rh, Mus. LI., p. 330, n. 1) 
emend the first sentence in various ways. Pro- 
fessor Bury suggests, most attractively, to read 
éri Tay Mewwerparidav for vrée Tov Teourrparidwv. 
I am inclined, though hesitatingly, to believe 
the text is sound, and, if so, it seems to imply 
that the Peisistratids were not engaged in ruling 
at Athens when the fire took place. But the 
deduction is uncertain, and it is equally uncer- 
tain if the scholiast has rightly represented what 
stood in Philochorus, so it seems safer to leave 
this piece of evidence out of account. 

3 See for details Melber, Uber die Quellen und 
den Wert dev Strategensammlung Polydns, Jahrb. f. 
klass. Philol., Suppl. 14, pp. 430-31. 
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of this kind should trouble themselves with it. The words ‘iterum’ and ‘secunda 
uice’ simply look back to the preceding entries, and it seems to me impossible 
to build any argument upon them. 

At least I do not think these passages can prove that there was an Athenian 
tradition about the exiles independent of that found in Herodotus current in Athens 
in the time of Aristotle. 

§ 7. It is of course possible to argue that, even supposing that all antiquity was 
the dupe of Herodotus, we may escape that fate by the exercise of our superior 
critical faculty. We may say that the Phye story is a doublet of the return after the 
battle of Pallene, because Phye represented Athena, and the battle of Pallene was 
near a temple of Athena, who might so claim some share in the victory of 
Peisistratus. ‘There is a river in Macedon; and there is also ariver in Monmouth.’! 

The historicity of the battle of Pallene is supported by the fact that a force 
landing in Attica would most likely march that way, and the gap at that place is a 
likely spot for the collision of the invading force and an army advancing from 
Athens. The Phye story may be untrue, but Herodotus, though he describes it as 
mpnypa evnbeorarov, does not apparently disbelieve it ; and if an Ionian could believe 
the story in the fifth century, I do not see why an Athenian should not be imposed 
on by the trick in the sixth. If Megacles backed it with overwhelming force, as he 
may well have done, the stupid would believe and the intelligent would tremble. 
They would talk scandal afterwards, but what would that matter? I do not see why 
the story of Peisistratus’ ill-treatment of Megacles’ daughter should arouse scepticism. 
Peisistratus’ additional motive that the taint of blood rested on the house of 
Megacles since the Cylonian massacre is intelligible enough to those who put Cylon 
in the seventh century and not in the sixth. 

It may be a priovi improbable that Peisistratus was twice driven from power and 
twice returned, but history affords many instances of what is a priovt improbable. 
The Alcmaeonid family was twice exiled from Athens and twice returned, probably 
within a hundred years; It must, too, be remembered that Peisistratus’ first coup 
@état was, according to Herodotus, only successful for a short time; his first 
expulsion was rather a check than a defeat, and we need not be too sceptical when 
we find him withdraw before a coalition of two parties and then return by means of a 
similar coalition. The circumstances of his first return, apart from the Phye story, 
are perfectly credible; the circumstances of his second return, due to his victory at 
Pallene, are reasonable and well attested, if only by the flight of the Alcmaeonids, 
I would therefore maintain that the Herodotean account holds the field, and that the 
chronology of the reign of Peisistratus which it offers is reasonable, and is something 
like this : 

561/o Peisistratus becomes tyrant (authority archon list). 


c. 560 s driven out (Hdt.). 
560 or 559 os returns (Hdt.). 

c. 556 fe driven out (Hdt.). 
c. 546 “ returns (Hdt. 


528/7 Death of Peisistratus (authority archon list). 
F, E. Apcock. 


Kine’s CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


1 Professor Ure, Ovigin of Tyranny, pp. 51-61, enemies about his silver drachmae. I find it 
would account for the Phye story by supposing less of a strain to believe that what Herodotus 
that it grew out of aremark madebythetyrant’s describes did occur. 


THE TRIAL OF EPAMINONDAS. 


Tue story of Epaminondas’ trial has come down to us in two divergent 
traditions, which differ as to the occasion, the ground, and the result of the action. 
One group of authors, of whom Plutarch may be taken as the chief representative,' 
gives the following data : 

(1) The trial took place after Epaminondas’ fvst campaign in Peloponnesus— 
i.e. in spring 369 B.C. 

(2) The charge preferred against Epaminondas was that he had outstayed his 
teym of office as boeotarch. 

(3) The trial resulted in his acquittal. 

On the other hand, Diodorus? states— 

(1) That the action was brought after Epaminondas’ second Peloponnesian 
campaign—i.e. in autumn 369 ; 

(2) That Epaminondas was accused of treasonable laxity im the conduct of this 
campaign ; 

(3) That he was punished by loss of office. 

Of these two traditions the former was adopted im toto by Grote,® and held sway 
to the end of the nineteenth century, at which time it was taken over by v. Stern* 
and Holm.* But in recent years it has been gradually discarded. 

The flight from Plutarch was begun by Swoboda,® who pointed out a difficulty 
in Plutarch’s statement of the charge. His argument was as follows: In summer 
369 Epaminondas was still a boeotarch, as is proved by a statement of Diodorus and 
by the second expedition which he led into Peloponnesus at that time.? Therefore 
his term of office did not expire, as Plutarch implies, at the end of 370,8 and no 
charge could be brought against him for carrying over his command into the new 
year. The true charge probably was that Epaminondas had exceeded his instructions 
on his first Peloponnesian campaign, and had carried the war beyond the territorial 
limits assigned to him. To this extent, therefore, Plutarch’s account stands in need 
of correction. 

A further step was presently taken by Ed. Meyer,® who accepted Diodorus’ date, 
and left it an open question whether Diodorus, or Plutarch as corrected by Swoboda, 
was right in the matter of the charge. 

Finally, Professor Bury?® and Beloch!™ have rejected Plutarch, and followed 
Diodorus in fixing the time of the trial and the charge. 


1 Pelopidas, chs. 24-5. The same story is given 
more briefly in Pausanias IX. 14. 5-7, and with 
rhetorical enlargements in Nepos, Efaminondas, 
chs. 7-8. 

4 XV. 92. 

3 History of Greece (1903 ed.), VIII., pp. 227-9. 

4 Geschichte dey spavtanischen und thebanischen 
Hegemonie, pp. 181-2. 

5 History of Greece III., p. 109. 

8 Rheinisches Museum, 1900, pp. 460-475. 

7 A new chronology for 370-364 has been 


proposed by Niese (Hermes, 1904, pp. 84-132), 


according to which Epaminondas’ second ex- 


pedition into Peloponnesus did not befall until 
368. But Niese’s system creates more diffi- 


Geschichte, 2nd ed., Vol. III., Pt. 2, pp. 238 sqq.). 
8 Strictly speaking, at the winter solstice. 
® Geschichte des Altertums V., pp. 436-7. 
10 History of Greece, p. 608. 
11 Of, cit, III. 1, p, 181; III. 2, pp. 247-250. 
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The reasons for this change of front are given by Beloch as follows: 

(i.) The first expedition of Epaminondas into Peloponnesus constituted such a 
triumph for Theban policy that nobody could have dared to put him on trial 
immediately on his return from that expedition. 

(ii.) According to the usual procedure in Greek states, the trial of a magistrate 
would have to be preceded by his dzroyecpotovia, and a new magistrate would have to 
be appointed. But once Epaminondas’ place on the board of boeotarchs was filled, 
he would have to remain a privatus homo to the end of the year. But Epaminondas 
was still a boeotarch in summer 369, therefore his trial did not take place in 
spring 369. 

(iii.) After Epaminondas’ second campaign in Peloponnesus his reputation had 
gone down so much that he was not re-elected boeotarch for 368.1 The period after 
his return from this expedition was therefore the right moment for a prosecution. 

Before we examine these views at closer quarters we may at once concede 
a point to Plutarch’s critics. If the charge against Epaminondas arose out of his 
first campaign in Peloponnesus, its terms must have been on some such lines as are 
suggested by Swoboda. The real issue, therefore, may be said to lie between 
Swoboda and Beloch. 

In examining Beloch’s arguments, we may conveniently combine (i.) and (iii.). 
Now (iii.), so far as it goes, is obviously sound. But the crux of the problem lies 
in (i.). Can we assume as a matter of course that a trial at the time of Epaminondas’ 
first return from Peloponnesus was out of the question? His campaign no doubt 
had been glorious, and it had brought great benefit to Thebes’ Peloponnesian allies, 
to whom it gave security, and plenty of plunder into the bargain. But for Thebes it 
had won no particular advantage, for this city had in any case nothing further to fear 
from Sparta, and the Theban troops had been too well disciplined to straggle for 
loot.2 Now in Thebes, as Beloch himself has pointed out, there existed a large body 
of small proprietors who could not afford to go away on foreign service for the sake 
of mere glory. This party, it may be presumed, was at all times opposed to foreign 
adventures, and made no exception in favour of Epaminondas’ first Peloponnesian 
campaign. The anti-imperialists, moreover, would have the support of many 
Boeotians outside of Thebes, who had but recently fought with Sparta against 
Thebes, and had no desire to help Thebes crush Sparta. Furthermore, the leader 
of the party opposed to Epaminondas, Menecleidas, was nothing if not persistent : 
his wicked obstinacy has drawn sighs from Plutarch. Under these circumstances 
we are not warranted in saying that in spring 369 Epaminondas was beyond the 
reach of accusation. 

As for Beloch’s second argument, we may admit that Epaminondas would have 
had to be deposed from office before he was put on trial. But does it follow that the 
place which he had vacated on the board of boeotarchs was filled up at once? On 
the face of it one would rather expect that the supplementary election would be held 
over pending the issue of the trial, so that the prisoner, if acquitted, might at once be 
reinstated in office. And this view of the case is confirmed by the procedure of the 
Athenians after Arginusae, who filled up no more than two of the nine vacancies 
created by doxetporovia:, and carried on for the time being with a skeleton board of 
three strategi.® 

Thus Beloch’s criticisms of Plutarch remain inconclusive. But we need not 
rest satisfied with a verdict of mon liquet. Plutarch’s narrative contains one detail, 
which goes a long way to confirm it as a whole. According to Plutarch, 


1 On this point Plutarch and Diodorus are was on a different footing, for Pericles was con- 
agreed. victed and suffered driuta. In this instance a 

2 Xenophon, Hellenica VI. 5. 30. suffectio almost certainly took place. 

3 Ibid. I. 7. 1. The trial of Pericles in 430 
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Epaminondas did not stand alone in the dock, but had the company of Pelopidas; 
indeed, Pelopidas was the first of the two to be called upon to plead.1 Now, 
considering that the whole tendency of ancient tradition was to eclipse Pelopidas 
behind Epaminondas, we may assume that a story in which Pelopidas outshines 
Epaminondas is based on fact. But a charge preferred jointly against both generals 
can only have arisen out of Epaminondas’ first expedition, and never out of his 
second, for Pelopidas was associated with Epaminondas on the former, but took no 
part in the latter. Thus Plutarch’s authority is restored on one essential point. 

Conversely, Diodorus’ account contains the materials for its own refutation: 
ereveyKavtwv obv att@ mpodocias éyxAnpa TS rARGos wapokvvOev amréeotncev avtdv TIS 
Bowrtapxias. Though the wording here is rather confused, so much plainly emerges 
from it, that Epaminondas was held guilty, and suffered deprivation in consequence. 
Now this is a veductio ad absurdwm, for the usual penalty for rpodocia in Greek states 
was death, and a 7A700s wapofvvGev was not of a sort to be content with a vidiculus 
mus such as a mere deposition from office. This much, indeed, seems evident to 
Beloch, for while he professes to follow Diodorus, he in fact rearranges the course of 
events as follows: (i.) Epaminondas is not deposed, but merely not re-elected at the 
end of 369. (ii.) Afteythe lapse of his office he is put on trial, but acquitted. But 
the whole gist of Diodorus’ story is that the deposition followed upon and vesulted from 
the accusation. Beloch therefore overthrows Diodorus’ authority as effectually as 
those who deny that the trial for treason ever took place. The utmost that can be 
salvaged out of Diodorus’ account is that accusations of an txformal nature may have 
been flying about at election time towards the end of 369, and that these may have 
prejudiced Epaminondas’ chances of reappointment. The foymal trial which Diodorus 
mentions cannot be rescued without destroying Diodorus himself. 

Our conclusion therefore is this: Plutarch makes one mistake—the charge 
against Epaminondas was not ‘quod imperium prorogauerit,’ but ‘quod prouinciam 
excesserit.’? In all other respects Plutarch is right. On the other hand, the trial of 
which Diodorus speaks never took place. Of the two modern protagonists, we must 
follow Swoboda against Beloch, 


One further question: What tribunal was it that heard Epaminondas’ case ? 

Epaminondas was a boeotarch of the Boeotian federation, not a polemarch ot 
the city of Thebes, and his army was a federal, not a municipal levy. By all the 
laws of logic, therefore, he should have appeared before a Boeotian, not before 
a Theban court. If historians have nevertheless hesitated to draw this conclusion, 
the reason probably is that until recently the existence of a federal tribunal in 
Boeotia had not been proved. But explicit mention of such a court is made in the 
Oxyrhynchus historian.2 True enough, the period to which this writer refers is some 
thirty years before Epaminondas’ time, and since then the Boeotian constitution had 
been remodelled. But it is most unlikely that a federal court, once established, 
should have been abrogated in an act of revision, We may therefore conclude that 
the federal court was functioning in 369, and that this was the forum in which 
Epaminondas was tried. 


M. Cary. 


1 Nepos and Pausanias state that the court that Pelopidas’ previous acquittal had established 
acquitted Epaminondas without troubling to a precedent which none could disregard. 
vote on him. If this is anything more than a 2 Col. XII., I. 27. 
rhetorical touch, it may be explained by the fact 


A TRADITIONAL FORM IN RELIGIOUS LANGUAGE. 


Epuarp Norpen, in the second half of his Aguostos Theos, has maintained with 
great learning and ingenuity the thesis that predications in the style ‘Thou art 
(Isis), ‘I am (the supreme god),’ are due to Oriental influence; purely Greek 
religious language does not go beyond ‘ Thou dost (illuminate the earth),’ ‘ We are 
indebted to thee for (the fruits of the earth).’!_ This view appears to be substantially 
correct. To Oriental influence we may, I think, trace also the custom of stringing 
together a series of brief predications in or of the second person, for the most part not 
connected by conjunctions, and producing the effect of a rapid fire of assertions. The 
earlier Greek examples are not, as a rule, asyndetic.2 In the Hellenistic age and 
later we see the other style, as in Catullus 34. 13: ‘¢« Lucina dolentibus Iuno dicta 
puerperis, ¢w potens Triuia et notho es dicta lumine luna, tu cursu dea menstruo... 
exples ;’ 61. 51: ‘te suis tremulus parens inuocat, #li uirgines zonula soluunt 
sinus, #e timens cupida nouus captat aure maritus’; in Lucretius’ proem; in Ovid, 
Met. lV. 17: ‘tbi enim inconsumpta iuuenta est, zw puer aeternus, tu formosissimus 
alto conspiceris caelo, tii cum sine cornibus adstas, uirgineum caput est’; in the 
invocation of Apollo (identified with Osiris and Mithras) at the end of the first book 
of Statius’ Thebaid ; in Capaneus’ prayer to his strong right arm (7b. 1X. 548-) : (‘ades 
o mihi, dextera, tantum ; ¢w praesens bellis et ineuitabile numen, ¢e uoco, fe solum 
superum contemptor adoro’) ; in the Orphic hymns, IJ, 10-, though they consist 
mostly of accumulations of epithets; in Menander Rhetor wep? éridecxtexav (IX., 
p. 330, ed. Walz, an address to Apollo): wepi oé Ojpra [al. Ootpar], wept oe Ovddes, 
Tapa Tov Kal ceAjvn tiv axtiva AapPaver; in Valerius Maximus VI. 1, in Pliny, 
Panegyvicus 94 (a rather verbose petition to Capitoline Jupiter) ; in Lucius’ invocation 
of Isis (Apul. Met. XI. 25): ‘te superi colunt, obseruant inferi; tw rotas orbem, luminas 
solem, regis mundum, calcas Tartarum; tb: respondent sidera, redeunt tempora, 
gaudent numina, seruiunt elementa, ¢wo nutu . . . ¢wam maiestatem perhorrescunt,’; 
in the kindred and earlier? Oxyrhynchus litany (P. Oxy. 1380. 155-): rela cov Kat 
evdudAAaktos 7 xdpis TOv Sto mpootaypdtwv. *Avov am’ avarodfjs péexpe Stoews TV 
emupepers kat dXor edppaivovras of Geol. dotpwv dvatorais we Akdparor TpoaKvvotoW .. . 
ov... Tapecxyes ... ov Tov ddeAdov cov eraviyayes povn KvBepvycaca KaA@s Kal 
evappootws Odyaca od... It is common in magical texts,4 as P. Leid. J. 384, 
III. 31- (ed. Dieterich, Fleck. Jahvb. suppl. XVI., p. 779): 6 péyas Oeds, 56s pros 
xdpw ... eyo Boe... od ef} epyacia pov. od ef 6 péeyas”"Appov ... We see 
it further in the Hermetic Corpus, as XIII. 21: Océ ov, rdtep, od 6 Kipios, od 6 vots, 
and in the prayer closing the Poemander® (p. 18, Parthey): dyws «?, 6 Ady 


1 Formulated pp. 221 sqq. 
2 Exceptions are Hom. hymn, XXX., and in 


less degree XXI., Soph. Ant. 786- cal od... od 
Rete od eal. ., Hurip, Hel 1107, cé ray... 
oé ray. . ., and perhaps Peirithous, frag. 593, 


cé tov abropud, Tv év aldeply piuBy mdavtrwv diow 
éurdégavd’ (attributed to Kritias by Diels’ Vor- 
sokvatiker* II., p. 318). [For this note I am in- 
debted to Mr. D. S. Robertson.] 


3 The editors date the papyrus early in the 
second century A.D. 

4 Cf, in Abel's Orphica, p. 288, hymni magict 
II. 19-, and P. Lond. 46 (Vol. I., p. 68, 1. 98-), 
and Audollent, Defixiones, p. 341, n. 250A, 

5 Also found between two Christian prayers in 
P. Berol. 9794; cf. Reitzenstein, Géttingen Nachr., 


IQIO, Pp. 324 Sqq. 
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TvoeTyodpevos TA OvTa, dytos El, 00 Taga Pious elkav Ev. 
epoppucer, dywos ef 6 mdons vrepoxns peiCwv. 
dytos ef 6 Kpetoowv TOV éraivov, Seéac . . .; and in the prayer closing the Asclepius? 
(ch. 41, p. 80, Thomas): ‘gratias tibi, summe, exsuperantissime; twa enim gratia 
tantum sumus cognitionis twae lumen consecuti . . . condonans nos sensu, ratione, 
intellegentia ; sensu, ut te cognouerimus, ratione ut ¢e suspicionibus indagemus ; ac 
numine saluati two gaudemus quod ¢e nobis ostenderis totum... cognouimus fe... 
intellegimus #e’. 

This style of devotional language impressed itself forcibly on early Christian 
liturgical language. Here our material is mostly Greek : Greek was used in worship 
in the West in the earliest days. It may be recalled that in the vision of Saturus 
(Passio S. Perpetuae, Ch. XIII., § 4. p. 82, Gebhardt) S. Perpetua, after arriving in 
Heaven, ‘ coepit Graece cum illis loqui.’ As examples of the form here discussed 
we may quote the liturgy of Dér-Balyzeh (Schermann, Texte und Untersuchungen 
XXXVI. ib, p. 7-) :2 od jpdv BonOds .. . od ydv 7 Katapvy) ... odppiv... ov 
peydAn ipov; the prayer of Bishop Serapion (Wobbermin, T.U. XVII. iii.b, p. 4-): 
aivotpev oé (four times repeated at short intervals) . .. od ef 7 mynyi THS (wns... 
bpyvnodtw oé povov; the liturgy of S. Mark: cé aivety oe tpvetvy col ebxapirtetv cot 
avOopodoyeiv;* the Gloria in excelsis: aivotpev oe, tpvotpev oe, edAoyotpev oe, doEoAo- 


Lid > a c Ns A 
Gylos €f, Ov HN Pvats OvK 
dyvos ef 6 mdons Svvdpews tox updrepos. 


yotpev oe, mporkvvotpev oe bia Tov peydrov dpxLepews, 7e Toy dvTa Hedy ayévvnTOV Eva, 
dmrpoattoy povov, dia THY peydAnv cod ddgav, Kipre Baotded erovpdvie . . . OTL TV povos 
&ywos, cd} pdvos Kipios "Incovs Xpurrés4 (or, as in the Codex Alexandrinus, od «f povos 
Gywos, od ef povos Kivpios, I. X.); in the Te Dewm,® commonly assigned to the fifth 
century writer Nicetas of Remesiana, and in the Laudamus Te.® 

Further, it shows itself in the prayers assigned to martyrs at the point of death, 
as S. Polycarp: Sia rodro Kal epi ravtwv oe aiva, ce edroyd, Te So€d(w Sid TOU aiwviov 
apxvepews “Inoov Xpicrov ;7 and S. Felix of Thibiuca in the N text: ‘Domine, deus 
aeterne, pater Christi Iesu domini nostri, propter te et timorem tuum haec fateor et 
ceruicem meam flecto ad uictimam, Suscipe spiritum meum de hoc mortali saeculo. 
Solus enim deus es uiuens atque inuictus et permanebis gloriosus in sempiterna — 
saecula saeculorum’.® Traditional and liturgical form is obviously to be expected 
in such prayers, for the early Church attributed a definite sacramental value to 
martyrdom as an equivalent of baptism.? However, we find the same structure in 
expressions of more individual feeling, as in the hymns of Synesius,!® and Gregory 
Nazianzen,!! 

The origin of this form may reasonably be sought in the East. It becomes 
conspicuous after the Greeks had been brought in closer contact with the ancient 
civilizations of the East, and notably of Egypt ; and in Egypt this form of religious 


1 The Mimaut papyrus Greek version is given 
by Reitzenstein, Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, 
VII. p. 393 sqq. 

2 Cf. Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Alter- 
tums VI. 1/2, p. 5. 

3 C. A. Swainson, Greek Liturgies, p. 28. 27-; 
cf, the Nestorius liturgy (ibid., p. 14. 40-). 

4 Constitutiones A postolorum VII, 47. For variant 
texts cf. Funk, ad loc,; Holzmeister, Zeitschr. f. 
kath, Theol. XXXVIII. (1914), p. 125-. 

5 Cf. also the peculiar form thereof given in 
the Bangor antiphonary (C, A. Swainson ap. 
Smith-Cheetham, Dict. Chr. Ant, II., p. 1950). 

6 Const. Ap. VII. 48. 

7 Martyr, XII., p. 7, Gebhardt. Other litur- 
gical elements in this prayer have been noted by 


J. A. Robinson, Expositor IX. (1899), pp. 63 sqq.; 
H. Lietzmann, Zeitschr, f. wiss. Theol, LIV. (1912), 
pp. 56 sqq. 

8 H. Delahaye, Analecta Bollandiana XXXIX., 


p. 258 ; cf. the long prayer assigned toS. Cyprian 


Antiochensis (Migne, P.L. IV. 905), and the 
short prayer of S. Afra (Ruinart, Acta sincera, 
P. 456). 

9 Cf. Schermann, Stud, G.K.A., Erg. Bd. IIL, 
Pp. 200, 262 for references. 


10 As in Christ-Paranikas, Anthologia Gracca 


Carminum Christianorum (to which Mr. A.B. Cook — 
drew my attention), II. 63; III. 12-, 25-, 95-, 


IgI-6, 210-, 266-, 301-; IV. I-, 175-; V. 20-500 


VI. 12-. 
iY [bed c1l, x-, TIE 16-2 
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expression had been very common.* Moreover, we find it markedly in an invocation 
of Isis, which by its thought and expression much resembles Egyptian texts, in spite 
of the presence in it of Greek and other alien elements ;? in a very similar literary 
invocation by Apuleius; in the Hermetic documents, whose home is Egypt; in 
magical texts, where Egyptian influence is often manifest ;? and in Christian 
documents coming from Egypt. The same modes of expression are to be observed 
in Babylonian and in Jewish texts ;4 but Alexandria is the most likely centre for the 
diffusion of this habit of style in the ancient world. The Egyptian gods reached the 
West much earlier than the other Oriental deities, and their worship extended over 
the whole of the Roman Empire, with no limitations like those we see in the 
spread of Mithraism; further, it showed a marked tendency to preserve its natural 
characteristics fairly unchanged: it was always Egyptian. Again, we have now a 
definite example of the translation of an Egyptian religious document into Greek, 
Reitzenstein has shown that P. Lond. 274 is a Greek version of an Egyptian papyrus 
of the Tefnfiit legend :° the Egyptian story of the potter’s oracle, told in Greek, has 
been known for some years.® As other Egyptian religious stories in Greek, we 
have the Horus-myth’ and the Dream of Nectanebus.® The interest of well-educated 
Greeks in Egyptian worship and thought is exemplified by the lost work of 
Hecataeus, followed by Diodorus Siculus in the first book of his History, and by 
Plutarch’s treatise on Isis and Osiris. 

Moreover, if we are to allow for Jewish influence, Alexandria is a likely place for 
its operation. There was at Alexandria a large and self-assertive Jewish population 
continually in conflict with its Gentile surroundings. Jewish thought, Egyptian 
thought, and Greek thought had meeting-points ; all would appear to have contributed 
to the formation of Hermetism.® There was further the activity of that school of 
thought which is represented to us by Philo. Bousset’s researches! go far to show 
that his writings are the writings of a man who was no isolated figure, but bred in a 
strong school tradition. His writings were destined to exercise considerable influence, 
notably on the development of Christian apologetics.11 The extent of their popu- 
larity is indicated by the occurrence of a quotation from his Life of Moses in the 
novel of Heliodorus of Emesa, a writer whose main tendencies in thought were 
Neopythagorean. 

The Christian community at Alexandria was from early times strong, and we 
have very early Greek liturgical texts emanating from Egypt..? How much their 
prayers and other Christian prayers ultimately owed to pagan originals we cannot 


1 Cf. Roeder, Urkunden zur Religion des alten Woch., 1923, p. 813 sqq.; P. Oxy., 1826, now 
Aegyptens, p. 2 (hymn to Sungod), p. 6 (address gives us a fragment of a romance concerning 
to creator and guider of world), p. 8 (address to King Sesonchosis, 

Sun), p. 46 (prayer of wronged man to Sun), 9 On Jewish elements therein, cf. J. M. Creed, 
p. 48, Pp. 49, P. 53, P. 235; cf. similar address to Journ, Theol. Stud. XV. (1914), Pp. 527 sqq. 


king (p. 72). 10 Jitdisch.-christlicher Schulbetrieb in Alexandria, 
2 So Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri 1915. 

XI., p. 191; cf. Roeder, of. cit., pp. 5, 22, 31. 11 Cf. Geffcken, Zwei griechische A pologeten, 
3 Cf. Dieterich, Fleck. Jahrb, suppl. XVI.,  LEinleitung. 

Pp. 771 sqq. 12 Vit, Mos, III. 24, p. 164, Mangey~ Helio- 
4 Cf. Norden, of. cit., pp. 207 sqq., 177 sqq. dorus IX. 9. On his Neopythagorean tendencies 
5 Sitz. Ber. Heidelberg, 1923, II. cf. Miinscher, P,.W. IX.21. They would in them- 
6 Reitzenstein, Gétt. Nachr., 1904, pp. 309 sqq. selves account for the curious figure Kalasiris, 
7 Lietzmann, ibid., 1912, p. 320. the Egyptian priest, whose dress and habits are 


8 Conveniently accessible in Lavagnini, Evoti- naturally like those of Apollonius of Tyana in 
corum Graecorum fragmenta, p. 37 sqq. It is, Philostratus, Is his character based on that 
perhaps, noteworthy that Nectanebus was intro- figure? (Cf. Rohde, Der griechische Roman’, 
duced in the popular Aesop-romance as well pp. 467 sqq.) 
as in the Alexander-romance (cf. O. Keller, Fleck. 13 As P. Berol. 13415, edited by Schermann, 
Jahrb. suppl. IV., p. 367 sqq.; Fr. Plister, Phil. Miinchener Beitrage znr Papyrusforschung II. (1917). 
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yet say with confidence ;! but there is, I think, a plausible case for ascribing to an 
Egyptian origin the interesting and vigorous form of religious expression here 
discussed. 

At the same time we must reckon with the influence of rhetoric in its develop- 
ment, since it is, after all, a kind of anaphora.2 Such anaphora is a regular 
rhetorical device, common in Lucian, Aristides, Aelian, Philostratus, Apuleius, and 
Tertullian,* and the like. The repetition of ot is not common in them (though 
cf. Himerius, Ovat. XIV. 33, oé pev ... of pay... o8 88... Awd oe. . .), but 
abundant instances of repeated ¢w can be quoted from passages of Latin poetry 
in which there can be.no question of liturgical form. Such are Virgil, Georg. IV. 464 : 
‘te dulcis coniunx, ¢e solo in litore secum, te ueniente die, te decedente canebat’; 
Aen. XII. 96: ‘te maximus Actor, #e Turni nunc dextra gerit’; Ovid, Met. X, 121: 
‘tu pabula ceruum ad noua, ¢w liquidi ducebas fontis ad undas, ¢# modo 
texebas .. .’; Ovid, Met. X. 196: (lament over Hyacinthus). Here tu is repeated 
precisely as finc in Silius Italicus I. 185-, Avcada in Stat. Theb. XII, 805, Persephone 
in Stat. Theb. XII. 276. 

Furthermore, such predications as that which I have quoted from the Poemander 
may well owe something of their form to popular acclamations, such as péyas ef 
6 Oeds “Hpaxrys cal 6 warp tov Oedv "AckAnmids;4 Kadi) cod raca dpa, Dépame;® ‘tu 
scis, Iuppiter, Macrinus uinci non potest ; tu scis, luppiter, Antoninus uinci non 


potest.’ ® 


These causes may all have contributed towards the popularizing of the manner 


of speaking under consideration.” 


In such matters we can hardly look for simple 


explanations covering all examples of a phenomenon ; 7oAdal popdal tdv Sapoviwv. 


CLARE CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


1 On this cf. P. Wendland, Gott. Nachr., 1910, 
pp. 330 sqq.; Schermann, Stud. G.K.A., Erg. 
Bd. III., p. 462. 

2 Mr. A. B. Cook kindly directed my attention 
to this point. 

3 Cf. for examples Schmid, Atticismus, 1. 422; 
ibid. II. 271; ibid. III. 306 sq.; ibid. IV. 493; 
Koziol, Der Stil des L, Apuleius, pp. 221 sqq.; 
Norden, Kunstprosa® Il. 612. 

4 Mart. SS.Cypriani et Justinae, ch. 1V.(A.A.S.S. 
Sept. VII., p. 244A); discussed in Hagiog. N. III. 

5 I.G. Rom. 1, 105. 

8 Vita Antonini Diadumeni I., § 7. 

7 Similarly, though Norden makes a good case 
for attributing such first person predications as 
‘ En adsum—rerum naturae parens, elementorum 
omnium regina...’ (Apul. Met. XI. 5), or 76 
pds Exetvo ey [eiuc] vots, 6 ods Oeds, 6 mpd Picews 
lypds ris éx oxérovs pavelons (Corp. Herm. I. 6), 
to Oriental and in particular to Egyptian in- 
fluence (cf. earlier Dieterich, Fleck. Jahrb. suppl. 
XVI, p. 773g), two factors may have helped to 
popularize the style. First is the habit of in- 
scribing a statue base with verses in which the 
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statue talks in the first person, as the familiar 
Xadk7 mapGévos elul, or the inscription at Miletus, 
Kapijs eiue 6 Kréovos Tecyudons dpxés (Dittenberger, 
Sylloge® 3d). This continued in Hellenistic times, 
as on the gravestones at Alexandria (Bulletin de 
la Société d’avchéologie d’ Alexandrie I., p. 46, n. 29; 
XII., p. 93; XV., p. 38, 1. 6); on an engineering 
work there (ibid. I., p. 48, n. 36); on two Phrygian 
monuments (Journ. Hell. Stud. IV., p. 420, 
col. I, 3; Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics II., 
P. 390, n. 24T) ; on late monuments in Trachonitis 
(Lebas-Waddington, Inscr. Asie Min. 24194), and 
Bir-es-Seba (Alt, Die gvriechischen Inschiften der 
Palastina Tertia, p. 23, 0. 39); on a tomb at 
Parium (J.G. Rom. IV. 176), and in a longish 
poem in the cave of Sibyl at Erythrae (ibid, 1540). 
The self-predications of Isis and Osiris, quoted 
by Diodorus Siculus I. 27, are described as in- 
scriptions on their tombs at Nysa in Arabia. 
Second is the oracular style: compare in par- 
ticular Sarapis’ answer to King Nicocreon 
(Macrob, Saturn. I. 20, 17), and Alexander’s 
reply, éyw 'AckAnmuds véos (Lucian, Alex. 43). 


Povo mwOLES ON THE GREAT PERSECUTION. 


I. Tue Fourtsa Epicr.—A SuGGESTION. 


Who was the author of the Fourth Edict in the great persecution of Diocletian’s 
reign we do not know. Its precise terms are not recorded; of the date of its issue 
we are not informed. It is true that Mr. Kidd has recently written :1 ‘On April 30, 
304, Maximian put out the Fourth Edict in the name of himself and his co- 
Augustus,’ but he discreetly forbears to give the reader any hint of the source on 
which he bases that statement. It may be doubted whether he has any better 
authority in mind than the ambiguous Passio S. Sabimi, which, as even Mr. Mason 
admitted many years ago,” ‘is not in the highest class of the historical relics of its 
age. If, indeed, this supposition does not do Mr. Kidd an injustice, it would have 
been well to have given some reasoned defence of the document. Dufourcq?* regards 
the Passio S. Sabinit as a product of the Ostrogothic period, and contends that its 
picturesque exordium does not depend upon any earlier source. Until his detailed 
criticism of the Passion is answered, we can hardly use it for the reconstruction of the 
history of the fourth century. 

As is well known, the two really distinctive phases of the persecution are 
respectively marked by the issue of the First and Fourth Edicts. That distinction 
is preserved in the records of the African Church by the two terms dues traditions and 
dies thuvificationis—the surrender of Christian writings and of church furniture, and 
the compulsion to sacrifice. Lactantius, it will be remembered, does not distinguish 
clearly in his account between the different edicts, and combines the dives tvadttionis 
and the dies thurificationis ; Eusebius, after a date clause, which marks that the second 
year of the persecution has begun‘ (ca. Easter, 304), relates the arrival of Urbanus 
as governor of Palestine: after this the imperial edict ordering general sacrifice and 
libation is published, and the narrative then proceeds to recount the contemporaneous 
deaths of Timotheos in Gaza, and of Agapios, Thekla, and six others in Caesarea on 
March 24—i.e. in the year 305. 

Is there any earlier date than this for the application of the Fourth Edict in the 
provinces immediately subject to Diocletian? I do not profess to be able to find 
my way in the maze of Egyptian martyrologies,® but, so far as I know, the only 
relevant document for our present purpose is the Acta Phileae et Philovomt. The 
martyrdom of Phileas and Philoromus took place under the praefect Culcianus. 
The dates of the praefects of Egypt at the time of the great persecution have been 
hotly disputed. Eusebius names Culcianus (H.E. IX. 11. 4) and Hierocles (Mart, 
Pal. V. 3, long recension; An. Boll. XVI., p. 127; ed. Schwartz, p. 919). Culcianus 
appears as praefect in a document of the year 303 (Pap. Ox. I., p. 132; cf. Cantarelli, 


5 Cf, H. Delehaye, Les Martyrs d’Egypte. An. 
Boll, XL., pp. 5-154, 299-364. 


14 History of the Church to ap. 461, L., 
pp. 520-521, Oxford, 1922. 


2 A, J. Mason, The Persecution of Diocletian, 
p. 213, Cambridge, 1876. 

3 Albert Dufourcq, Etudes sur les Gesta Mar- 
tyrum vomains, II., pp. 91-97, Paris, 1907. 

4 Eusebius, De Mart. Pal. c. III. 1. I am 
not sure of the precise meaning of the words 
devrépou & érovs diahaBdvros. 


6 Cf. Seymour de Ricci, Proceedings of Society 
of Biblical Archaeology, XXIV. (1902); Can- 
tarelli, in Memorie of the Accademia of the 
Lincei, Ser. V., T. XIV.; C. Schmidt, in Texte 
und Untersuchungen XX. (1901), Heft IV., Part II., 
pp. 47-50; M. Delehaye, An. Boll., XL. (1922), 
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Memorie. XIV., p. 324). Hierocles at the beginning of the persecution was consularis 4 
of Bithynia (Lact. De Mort Pers. XVI. 4), and must therefore have succeeded 
Culcianus. Epiphanius (Haer, LXVIII.; Migne, P.G. XLII., pp: 184-5) must bein © 
error in stating that Culcianus was governor of the Thebaid while Hierocles was — 
praefect of Alexandria. The doubtful point is therefore the date at which Hierocles — 
entered on his office. P. Delehaye has recently argued that Hierocles must have ~ 
become praefect of Egypt in the year 305. I believe that this contention cannot be — 
supported. Hierocles was praefect of Egypt at the time of the martyrdom of — 
Aedesius, who was executed shortly after (cpixpdiv ro xpdvm torepov, Schwartz, 
p. 919) the martyrdom of his brother Aphianus, who suffered on April 2. Of what — 
year? P. Delehaye supposes this to be April 2, 305. But the succession of events — 
in Eusebius, Mart. Pal. is: Second year of the persecution begins (ca. Easter, 304)— 
Fourth Edict published; March 24, 305, martyrdom of Timotheos and others— 
abdication of Diocletian; in the course of the ¢hivd year of persecution Maximin — 
sends out letters ordering universal sacrifice; on April 2 Aphianus suffers martyrdom, 
and ‘a little later’ Aedesius appears before Hierocles. The year must be 306.) ~ 
Hierocles need not, therefore, have entered upon his office until some time after — 
April 2, 306. The martyrdom of Phileas and Philoromus on February 2 at the 
hands of Culcianus may fall in the spring of 306.? 

For our present purpose we cannot make use of the Acta of Claudius, Asterius, ~ 
and Neon. For the two Latin recensions of these Acta cf. (i.) Surius [1573] IV., — 
pp. 873-875; (ii.) Ruinart [1859], pp. 309-311; and cf. Synaxarium eccl. Constantino- — 
polit., col. 178 ; Menologium of Basil, p. 151 [1727]. For a discussion of these Acta — 
cf. Franchi de’ Cavalieri, Note agiogvafiche, Fasc. 5 (= Studi e Testi 27, Roma, 1915), — 
pp. 107-118, in whose view, until earlier texts are found, it is impossible ‘precisare — 
con sicurezza il valore storico’ of the Acts. The memory of the martyrs was — 
preserved at various dates—August 23, October 30, and January 27. 

The martyrdom of S. Theodotus of Ancyra presents great difficulties. The text — 
has been published by Franchi de’ Cavalieri in Studi e Testi VI., Roma, 1901, — 
pp. 61-87; its historical value he has defended at length, sid., pp. 9-57. But our — 
present text of the Martyrium can scarcely have been composed before the reign of — 
Julian (cf. tpoordrns tOv T'adcAatwyv); the account is full of miraculous elements, — 
while the date of the martyrdom is uncertain. Hunziker would place it in the © 
persecution of Maximin between 308 and 311, Zur Regierung und Christenverfolgung 
des Kaiseys Diokletian, p. 233, n. 4, and with this Harnack agrees (Geschichte dev 
altchvistlichen Literatur II. 2, p. 480) on account of the order (c. 7 of the Mavtyrium) — 
to contaminate the bread and wine with sdolothuta (cf. Eusebius, Mart. Pal. 9. 2, and — 
Franchi de’ Cavalieri’s criticism, of. cit., pp. 31-32). Franchi de’ Cavalieri himself 
would date it to the spring of 303 (pp. 28 sqq.), but it would appear that since the ~ 
governor orders Theodotus—an innkeeper—to sacrifice (p. 75.14), the martyrdom, if 
historical, must be placed after the publication of the Fourth Edict. The whole — 
story, however, contains wildly improbable details. Can it be conceived e.g. — 
that to a provincial innkeeper a Roman judge should promise that if he sacrificed ~ 
THS HpeTEpas mpd TavTwv amroAvatvces dirias kal tov KaArAwixwy Oe BactrXewv eon piros 
Orws Kat Ypapparwv a€iodion wap’ a0TOV TYLAS ToL peylorns evekev Kal ypahys avTots ote 
Xpeta kadeon (75. 15 Sqq.). We are surely in the world of the Arabian Nights. — 
Following P. Delehaye, I cannot but regard the Martyviuwm as a pious romance, even 
though, with Harnack, we admit that it may preserve ‘einen Kern alter Uber- 


1 P, Delehaye’s argument as against Schmidt, in this connexion cannot cover an interval of 
who would place the martyrdom of Aedesius years. ; 
in A.D. 308, is to my mind conclusive. The 2 The Acta are printed in Ruinart (edition of 
words of Eusebius (cuixpdy te xpdvw vorepov) 1859), p. 519-521. 
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lieferung’ (Geschichte dey altchvistlichen Literatur II, 2, p. 481; cf. H. Delehaye, 
An. Boll. XXII. [1903], pp. 320-328). 

In a word, so far as I know, there is no certain date for the application of the 
Fourth Edict in the provinces directly subject to Diocletian before March 24, 305. 

To turn to the western provinces governed by Maximian. The Passto Maximae, 
Secundae et Donatillae An. Boll., 1X.(18g90), pp. 110-116, despite its opening words, ‘In 
illis diebus Maximianus et Gallienus imperatores litteras miserunt per omnem illam 
prouinciam ut Christiani sacrificarent’ (An. Boll. [X., p. 110), may be regarded as 
belonging to the persecution of Diocletian and Maximian,' and, if so, it certainly 
falls in the period after the issue of the Fourth Edict. The date of martyrdom is 
July 30,2 and thus the year is 304. The Passio of S. Fabius also speaks of the 
tuvificationis nefas, and as it is dated to July 31 under Diocletian, Maximian, 
Constantius, and Maximian, this date must =July 31, 304.8 The Passio Crispinae,4 
though the date has been disputed,° falls in the same year on December 5. Thus in 
Africa the first cevtain date for the application of the Fourth Edict would seem to be 
July 30, 304; it was, on the other hand, not yet being enforced in Africa on 
February 12, 304, as is shown by the Acta Saturnint, Datiut, et altorum.® 

This dating for Africa is confirmed for Sicily by the Acta S. Euplt.? Saint 
Euplus, deacon of Catania, desirous of martyrdom, brings into court on August 12, 
304, a copy of the Gospels. It is manifest that he had not been called upon as yet 
to sacrifice. In court he is met by the demand to sacrifice according to the imperial 
order. It certainly looks as though the edict commanding general sacrifice had only 
just reached Sicily. 

The Acta Typasii® are, it would appear, irrelevant for our present purpose. 
Typasius suffered under the application of the Fourth Edict (An, Boll., 1X., p. 119. 12) 
in the month of January (‘tertio iduum ianuarifarjum,’ p. 123. 18), shortly before 
(p. 122. 33) the abdication of Diocletian and Maximian: this points to January, 305. 

I am not aware of any martyrdoms in Rome or Italy, of which we have such 
accounts that they can be used as a basis for this enquiry. Thus in respect of the 
provinces directly subject to Maximian, our conclusion would be that there is no 
clearly established case of the application of the Fourth Edict before the month of 
July, 304. It will be unnecessary to consider its application in the provinces subject 
to Constantius, as it is well known that the Fourth Edict was not enforced there. 

We pass to the provinces subject to Galerius. The Greek original of the Acta 
of Agape, Irene, and Chione, from which Sirleto made his Latin translation 
(Ruinart [1859], pp. 424-427), was published by Franchi de’ Cavalieri in Studs 
e Testt IX. (1902), pp. 15-19. In their case the First Edict had already been 
enforced and their Christian literature taken from them, though it appears that 
Irene had subsequently collected in her house the Christian MSS. belonging to 
others (cf. Studi e Testi 1X., pp. 11-12); there then follows the application of the 
Fourth Edict—the order to sacrifice and probably to taste the sacrificial food 
(cf. zbid., p. 8). Irene’s two sisters were first martyred; later Irene also is burned 
to death. As Franchi de’ Cavalieri has shown, to the primitive interrogatory has 
been added a later introduction and epilogue. The author of the introduction and 
epilogue has at times misrepresented the statements elicited by the interrogatory, 
but there is, it would seem, no reason to question the date given for the martyrdom 


1 Though we can no longer use the reference pp. 32-35. 


to these martyrs in the Acta S. Crispinae in 5 See reff. in Studi e Testi IX., p. 26, n. 2. 

support of this view. Cf. Franchi de’ Cavalieri 6 Ruinart [1859], pp. 414-422. On these 

in Studi e Testi IX. (1902), p. 27. Acta, cf. H. Delehaye, Les Passions des Martyrs et 
2 Ibid., p. 26. les Genres littévaires, Brussels, 1921, pp. 114 sqq. 
3 An, Boll., 1X. (1890), pp. 123-134; at 7 Ruinart [1859], pp. 436-439. 

pp. 123-5, cf. ébid., pp. 109-110. 8 An, Boll, IX., pp. 116-123. 


4 Franchi de’ Cavalieri, Studi e Testi, IX., 
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of Irene—April 1, 304. Since there is an interval of some days at least between the © 
martyrdom of Agape and Chione and the death of Irene (sbid., pp. 4-5), the Fourth 
Edict, we conclude, was in application at Salonica (bid., p. 5) in February, 304. 4 

Probus, a governor under Galerius, must have been a man after the Caesar's 
own heart: his persecuting energy is quite exceptional. The Passto S. Pollionis,§1 
(Ruinart [1859], p. 435), states ‘Quo tempore [i.e. under Diocletian and Maximian] 


haec praeceptio cum uenisset ad Sirmiensium ciuitatem Probus praeses imperata 


sibi persecutione a clericis sumsit exordium et comprehensum sanctum Montanum 
presbyterum ecclesiae Singidunensis .. .iussit necari. Irenaeum quoque episcopum 
Sirmiensis ecclesiae . . . temporali mortitradidit.’ Comparing the Passio S. Ivenaet 
(Ruinart [1859], p. 433) we see from the command of Probus, Sacrifica, that haec | 
praeceptio is the Fourth Edict. Irenaeus of Sirmium, after repeated hearings before 

Probus, was martyred on April 6 (for the date cf. Ruinart [1859], note on p. 432). 
Since Montanus was martyred before Irenaeus, the Fourth Edict would seem to 
have reached Probus in the month of February; as this date is borne out by the 
Acta of Agape, Irene, and Chione, there can hardly be any doubt that the year is 304. 
Probus, still unsatished (Passio S. Pollionts, § 1), ‘uicinas peragrandas esse credidit 
ciuitates, et cum sub specie publicae necessitatis ad urbem Cibalitarum peruenisset,’ 
he immediately (‘ eodem die’) arrests Pullio, Primicerius Lectorum of the church at 
Cibalis. Pullio suffered martyrdom on April 27. Under Maximus, governor of 
Moesia, at Dorostorum, the veteran Julius was put to death. In the earlier form 
of the Acta S. Iuliit Vetevani, published in An. Boll., X. 50-52, no date is given for the — 
martyrdom, but his matale was commemorated on May 27 (and for the date cf. the — 
Acta in Ruinart [1859], p. 570). Julius is ordered to sacrifice to the gods, and his 
martyrdom probably falls, not under the early military persecution, but under 
the application of the Fourth Edict. Valentio had previously suffered martyrdom, 


and his memory is preserved on May 25. If these martyrdoms took place under ~ 


Diocletian and under the terms of the Fourth Edict, the dates must necessarily — 
belong to May, 304. The Acta SS. Marciani et Nicandri together with the Acta — 
S. Iulii and those of SS, Pasicrates and Valentio, of which we only possess the 
vésumé of the synaxaria, probably originally formed parts of a single account, which, 
like the Acta of SS. Marcian and Nicander, was written in Greek. Thus as victims 
of Maximus we have the list: Valentio and Pasicrates, Julius, Marcian, and 
Nicander, while the Hesychius mentioned in the Acta S. Iulii is to be found in the 
entry of the Martyvolog. hievon. under June 15 (17), ‘in Dorostoro natalis sancti 
Isici.” (On June 17 as the date of the martyrdom of SS. Marcian and Nicander, cf. 
A. SS., June 17, p. 215.) For our present purpose it is unnecessary to consider the — 
difficult questions connected with the names of SS. Marcian and Nicander; it will © 
be enough to refer to Franchi de’ Cavalieri, Nuovo Bullettino dt archeologta cristiana X. 
(1904), pp. 22-26, and Note agtogvafiche {=Studi e Testt XXIV.), Fasc. 1V., Roma, 
1912; I SS. Marciano e Nicandvo @ Egitto e gli omonomi dt Mesia, pp. 141-157; 
H. Delehaye, Saits de Thrace et de Méste, An. Boll., XXX1. (1912), at pp. 268-272, and 
Les Martyrs d’Egypte, An. Boll., XL. (1922), at pp. 54-60. 

Later in the year 304, in the month of September, Philippus, Bishop of 
Heraclea, was martyred at Hadrianople (Ruinart [1859], pp. 439-448). On the 
Passio Philippi cf. Franchi de’ Cavalieri in Studi e Tests XXVII. (1915), pp. 97-103. 

The resultyof our enquiry can be thus formulated : 


The Fourth Edict in the provinces subject to Galerius is already enforced 
in February, 304 ; 

In those subject to Maximian such enforcement cannot be proved before 
July, 304 ; 

In those subject to Diocletian it cannot be proved before March, 305. 
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In the De Mortibus Persecutorum of Lactantius, c. 18, there is a curious statement 
which, so far as I know, has not been noticed in this connexion by any modern 
writer. On the eve of Diocletian’s abdication in May, 305, Galerius arrives in Asia 
‘non ut patri [sc. Diocletiano] gratularetur, sed ut eum cogeret imperio cedere. Jam 
conflixevat nuper <cum> Maximiano sene eumque tevruevat imiecto armorum ciuilium 
metu.’ I would suggest that in this passage is mirrored the origin of the Fourth 
Edict. Diocletian falls ill on leaving Rome in December, 303; Galerius takes his 
opportunity, and in the provinces directly subject to himself issues the Fourth 
Edict (February, 304). Maximian, always loyal to Diocletian and Diocletian’s 
policy, refuses to acknowledge the edict; but, owing to Diocletian’s illness, he can 
no longer rely on the support of the senior Augustus. Holding the Danubian 
recruiting grounds, Galerius threatens Maximian with civil war; to this threat 
Maximian is forced to yield. At the end of July the Fourth Edict has reached 
Africa ; in August it begins to be enforced in Sicily. Early in 305 Galerius goes to 
the court of Diocletian and faces the shattered emperor with a fait accompli. 
Diocletian feels that it is too late to resist his Caesar’s fatal policy; in March, 305, 
the Fourth Edict is being enforced in the eastern provinces. But that enforcement 
should be left to its author. In May Diocletian abdicates, and Galerius is master of 
the East. 


II, THe CHRONOLOGY OF THE NintTH Book oF THE H/STORIA ECCLESIASTICA OF 
EUSEBIUS. 


Professor Lawlor has devoted a chapter in his Eusebiana! to this subject, and 
since it would appear difficult to accept his conclusions it may be worth while very 
briefly to reconsider the data. Professor Lawlor unfortunately bases his recon- 
struction of the chronology on one of the most doubtful sections of the ninth book of 
the Historia Ecclesiastica, In H.E. 1X. 9. 12 Eusebius states that after Constantine’s 
victory at the Milvian Bridge (October 28, 312) both he and Licinius pug BovdAy Kat 
yvipn vopov trép Xpurtiavov teAcewratov rAnpéeotata SuatvTotvrat, Kal TOV Temparyypevov 
eis adrovs éx Deod 7a wapadoga TA TE THS KaTA TOU Tupavvov [i.e. Maxentius] vixns Kal Tov 
vopov avtrdv Makipivy . The result of this communication was the 
issue by Maximin of his letter to Sabinus, which Professor Lawlor would date to 
January-February, 313 (p. 219), since he identifies the vouos teAewraros of Eusebius 
with the ‘Edict of Milan.’ Eusebius himself would, it is true, appear to have made 
this identification; but the statement of Eusebius in this passage is doubtless due to 
a confusion of the ‘ Edict of Milan’ with the communication sent to Maximin by 
Constantine—now Senior Augustus2—directly after his victory demanding a cessation 
of persecution in the eastern provinces.? We cannot, therefore, use this passage in 
order to date to February, 312, the letter of Maximin to Sabinus. 

Let us, rather, start from the certain date of the ‘ Palinode’ of Galerius, 
published in Nicomedia on April 30, 311 (Lactantius, De Mort. Pers. 35. 1). 
Maximin, wherever he was at the time—perhaps in Antioch—would receive it in 
May.4 On its receipt his Praetorian Praefect Sabinus wrote to the provincial 
governors permitting a cessation of the persecution; this permission was liberally 
interpreted—the prisons were emptied, the exiles returned. Meanwhile Maximin 


. . SearéprovTat. 


1 Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1912, pp, 211-234. 

2 Lactantius, De Mort. Pers. 44. 11. 

3 Cf, Hermann Hiille, Die Toleranzerlasse 
vomischer Kaiser fir das Christentum bis zum 
Jahre 313. Greifswald Diss., Berlin, 1895, 
pp. 63 sqq. The attempt of Valerian Sesan 
(Kirche und Staat im rimisch-byzantinischen Reiche, 
etc., I,, Czernowitz, 1911) to prove that Con- 


stantine issued in the autumn of 312 a general 
edict of toleration is misconceived (cf. Kon- 
stantin dey Grosse und seine Zeit. Festgabe zum 
Konstantins - Jubildum, 1913, ed. F. S. Délger; 
Joseph Wittig, Das Toleranzreskvipt von Mailand 
323, Pp. 40-65 at p. 64), 

4 Cf. Otto Seeck, Regesten der Kaiser und Papste 
I., p. 53- 
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forestalled Licinius by his seizure of the dioceses of Asia and Pontus, and while in 
Nicomedia received a petition from the pagans asking that the Christians might be 
excluded from the city. This was in 311, as is shown by the fact that this visit is 
referred to as having taken place ‘ last year’ in a rescript issued in the summer 
of 312.1 The memorial from the pagans of Nicomedia—possibly (as Professor 
Lawlor suggests, p. 222) August, 311—-gave Maximin his pretext for changing his 
religious policy. The period of peace did not last ‘ six whole months ’;2 this would 
take us to October-November, 311. And in the month of November, if we may 
trust the Syriac Martyrology, Peter, Bishop of Alexandria, was suddenly and without 
warning martyred in Egypt (November 24, 311) ;* ‘about the same time ’* Silvanus 
suffered death at Emesa, while on January 7, 312, Lucian was martyred at 
Nicomedia, Other cities followed the example of Nicomedia and memorialized 
Maximin. All these memorials are answered in a rescript of 312.5 When this 
rescript was composed the corn was ripe in the fields ;* this would, I suppose, give 
us the date ca, June, 312. In November of 312 Maximin would receive news of 
Constantine’s victory, and as a result he issues the letter to Sabinus, permitting 
Christian worship, late in 312.7 Early in 313 he marches against Licinius, and is 
defeated on April 30, 313: he flees to Nicomedia. Here he was allowed time 
to collect new forces. If, indeed, a rescript of toleration was issued by Constantine 
and Licinius from Milan towards the end of January, 312," Maximin would doubtless 
while in Europe have learned of this. To secure the Christian population from 
deserting to the side of Licinius he issues his edict of toleration. ‘ Last year,’ he 
states, ‘he had decreed by letters sent to the governors of every province that 
if anyone wished to follow the custom [of the Christians] or the observance of that 
religion’ he should be at liberty to do so, but that his commands had been 
misunderstood.!° This passage, which obviously refers to the letter to Sabinus, 
proves that that letter dates from the year 312. But the edict of toleration was 
itself penned ‘not a whole year’ after the rescript of ca. June, 312: it was doubtless 
issued in May, 313. Licinius only published his edict in Nicomedia on June 13, 
313.12, Maximin retreated to Tarsus before the advance of Licinius, and must have 
died ca, August, 313. 

Provided that we do not identify the message of Constantine of the autumn of 
312 with the ‘Edict of Milan,’ the chronology of the ninth book of the Historia 
Ecclesiastica is consistent with itself and with our other authorities. 


Norman H. Baynes. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


LonpDon. 
1 Eusebius, H.E. IX. g. 17. 7 Ibid. ga, For motive, cf. Hiille, op, cit., 
2 Ibid. 2. 1. p. 67. 


3 If the month is right the martyrdom must 
be in 311 (not 312, as Professor Lawlor, p. 268), 
for it is dated to the ninth year of the persecu- 
tion (H.E. VII. 32. 31)=ca, Easter 311-Cca. 
Easter 312. 

4 HEX 60723 

5 Ibid. 7. 2 sqq. Inscription of Arykanda 
in Osca von Gebhardt: Acta Martyrum Selecta, 
Leipzig, 1902, pp. 184-6. 

© Ibid, 7. 20. 


8 Despite the able article of John R. Knipfing © 


—Das angebliche ‘Mailandey Edikt’ v. J. 313 im 
Lichte dey neueren Forschung. Zeitschrift fur Kir- 
chengeschichte XL., pp. 206-218—I am not con- 
vinced that there was no such rescript. 

® H.E. IX. 10. 7 sqq. 

10 Jbid. 10. 8. 

11 Ibid. 10. 12. 

12 Lactantius, De Mort. Pers, 48. 1. 
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VIRGIL’S MARBLE TEMPLE: GZORGICS III. 10-89. 


Epitors who profess to interpret these lines, while reaching agreement on some 
few points of detail, concur chiefly in a somewhat irritable half-confession of 
puzzlement and not unnatural tendency to avenge their smart on the poet’s broader 
back. Hence the suggestions of historical misrepresentation and dramatic 
confusion, the hypothesis of a late recension, and other well-worn devices of 
commentatorial window-dressing. A task more likely to be of value to the study of 
the Georgics is to explore this short, compact poem for that unifying principle 
among the multiplicity of details, in accordance with which the tviumphatory and the 
temple-builder, the Greek festival and the Italian venue, the lightness of allegory and 
the ponderous literalism of the Via Sacra, Virgil and Octavian each perform their 
different functions and move in harmony with the whole poetic plan. 

A second task, not entirely neglected hitherto, though still far from completion, 
is to explain the place of the poem in the scheme of the Georgics as a whole. 

The former and more limited task, logically prior, will be attempted here. 

* * * * % 

That Virgil, when in Aeneid VII. 675-728 he sings of Actium and the Triple 
Triumph of August 29 B.c., goes back in thought to the festival on the banks of the 
Mincius (Georgics III. 10 sqq.), may be reasonably inferred from a comparison of the 
following lines : 


Aen, VIII. 684 tempora nauali fulgent rostrata corona 
G. If. 29 naualisurgentes aere columnas 
Aen. VIII. 711 magno maerentem corpore Nilum 
712 pandentemque sinus et tota ueste uocantem ... 
Gill, 28 undantem bello magnumque fluentem 
29 Nilum 
Aen. VIII. 715 [Caesar] Dis Italis uotum immortale sacrabat' 
716 maxuma ter centum totam delubra per urbem 
717 laetitia ludisque uiae plausuque fremebant ; 
718 omnibus in templis matrum chorus, omnibus arae ; 
719 ante aras terram caesi strauere inuenci 
Gy iil. 22 iam nunc sollemnes ducere pompas 
23 ad delubra iuuat caesosque uidere iuuencos : 
24 uel scaena ut uersis discedat frontibus.. . 
Aen, VIII. 720. ipse sedens niueo candentis limine Phoebi 
721 dona recognoscit populorum . 
GIL 21 ipse caput tonsae foliis ornatus oliuae 
22 dona feram 


It is not very wonderful that Virgil should in the Aeneid here remember 
Georgics III. Rather his difficulty would be to forget the old work and to avoid 
patent reminiscences, if, as is not his way, he wished for sheer novelty. For in either 
case he is dealing with Actium as a subject for the engraver. 

Now, were he in Aeneid VIII. 720-721 intending to describe a scene of the 
triumph of 29 B.c., Virgil would be guilty of something like anachronism, since 


1 Punctuation here doubtful. 
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Apollo’s temple on the Palatine was not dedicated until October 28 B.c., and, in any 
case, guilty of the strange blunder of allocating to Apollo the triumphal privileges of 
Juppiter. 

But, the evident truth is, Virgil is not alone occupied with Rome in August 29 
B.c. He fuses into one comprehensive scene the Rome of August 29 B.c. and the 
Rome of October 28 8.c. The iron age of Juppiter for him is worn-out and ended, 
and the Roman world must make its new beginning under the tutelage of a new 
divinity, Apollo. 

If, then, Virgil had in mind Georgics III. 21-25 as he composed Aeneid VIII. 
715-721, and if that section of Georgics III. 10-30 deals with the same historical event 
as that section of Aeneid VIII. 675-728, it is worth while to consider the 
possibility that Virgil may be covering the same (wider) ground in Georgies III. 
10-39 as in Aeneid VIII. 675-728—1.e., that Georgics III. 10-39 may be concerned, not 
only with August 29 B.c., but also with October 28 B.c. 

The truth of such a conjecture must stand various tests. If its adoption makes 
for consistent interpretation, explains the embarrassing historical allusions, unfolds 
the poetic technique and intention, and redeems the poem from superficial criticism, 
it is probably not far from the truth. 

That it affords some at least of these advantages may be seen at once by even a 
casual reader of Georgics III. 10-39, if he starts with the assumption that Virgil, the 
victor who dedicates a marble temple to his patron Caesar, is the poetic counterpart 
of the warrior Quirinus, the victor who dedicates a marble temple to his patron Apollo. 

At once are reconciled the dedicator and the tvzwmphator. 

But since the lines seem clearly to refer (vv. 26-33) to the Triple Triumph of 
29 B.c., and sacrifices and entertainments, as well as the dedication of Julius Caesar’s 
temple, took place in August 29 B.c., strong proof may be well demanded before 
accepting an explanation implying a later date for the composition of Georgics I11. 

Propertius has left a description of Actian Apollo’s temple on the Palatine; and 
when we compare that description with that of the temple which Virgil proposes to 
erect (Georgics III, 10-39), we can hardly fail to be struck by the close correspondence 
between the two edifices. The accidental details differ: the main features and 
arrangements are the same in both. 

(i.) Of the whole sacred edifice on the Palatine, as it stood when finally 4 
completed, a templum constructed of white Lunar! marble formed the centre: 


Propertius [II. xxxi.]: tum medium claro surgebat marmore templum. 
Similarly Virgil: templum de marmore ponam. 


(ii.) There were double doors, on either of which was represented in ivory a 
scene exemplifying the triumphant might of Apollo: 
Propertius : 
et ualuae, Libyci nobile dentis opus, 
altera deiectos Parnasi uertice Gallos, 
altera maerebat funera Tantalidos. 


Similarly Virgil’s double doors represent two scenes exemplifying the triumphant 
might of Octavian in ivory and gold :? 


in foribus pugnam ex auro solidoque elephanto 
Gangaridum faciam uictorisque arma Quirini, 
atque hic undantem bello magnumque fluentem 
Nilum ac nauali surgentis aere columnas. 


1 Servius ad Aeneid VIII. 720. doors in mind, as he wrote ‘ aurum aut ebur Indi- 
2 Horace, admiring the temple at least from cum’ (Odes I, xxxi. 6). 
a moral distance, possibly had the outside of the 
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Virgil does not, like Propertius, anticipate Baedeker with the precision of ualuae 
. . alteva .. . alteva; but he conveys the same meaning with /ic. 

Nauali surgentis aeve columnas is an unexpected turning from the expected mauali 
surgentis aeve—FLVCTVS, and carries the reader past the actual fighting to the final 
victory: so that, in the end, while one has the illusion that the battle of Actium is 
represented on this side of the door, the true picture given is rather a geographical 
contrast between the Nile on the south and, on the north across the Mediterranean, 
the uprising of that temple to Apollo, a trophy of victory which Octavian erected 


on the Actian shore. 


(iii.) In? the central templum on the Palatine stood a statue of Apollo, his relations, 
mother and sister, on either side, with animal figures by Myron grouped round 


the altar. 
Propertius: 


deinde inter matrem deus ipse interque sororem 
Pythius in longa carmina ueste sonat, 

atque aram circum steterant armenta Myronis 
quattuor artifices uiuida signa boues. 


Similarly in Virgil’s holy of holies stands the Caesar: 


in medio mihi Caesar erit templumque tenebit. 


Around the god are the great names of his line: 
stabunt et Parii lapides, spirantia signa, 
Assaraci proles demissaeque ab Ioue gentis 
nomina Trosque parens et Troiae Cynthius auctor. 


Marble, ivory and gold, decorated doors, and present deities in the shrine are so 
much the common features of temples calling for the court poet’s notice that we can 
hardly hazard the conclusion at once, that Virgil’s marble temple is mutatis mutandis a 
close description of Octavian’s marble temple to Apollo, 

But we may say that it can be, if we cannot say that it must be; and a line of 
argument is already open along which we may proceed from the possible to the 
probable without too much violence to conjectural conventions. 

Whenever Propertius deals with the political subject of Actium and its after- 
math, interplay between him and Virgil may be reasonably expected.? 


1 Dio Cassius LI. 1: ‘ In honour of the day he 
dedicated to Actian Apollo out of the captured 
ships a trireme, a quadrireme, and one of each 
other class, up to ten banks of oars; and he 
built a larger temple. On the place where 
his tent had stood he laid a foundation of square 
stones and adorned it with the captured beaks, 
thereon founding a shrine of Apollo open to the 
sky.’ 

It is to this trophy, rather than to the Palatine 
temple, that Virgil refers. Its erection was an 
incident of the campaign which he is describing ; 
and, further, if the theory here advanced be 
true, he would not be likely to obscure the 
parallelism between his own temple and the 
Palatine temple by introducing the latter, the 
prototype, as a subordinate incidental in the 
scheme of the former. Lastly, it will be sug- 
gested, the decorations are intended to mark a 
difference in time. 

2 It is possible that this statue of Apollo stood 
outside the ¢emplum. The argument is not 
affected, even so. 


3 In all the poems of Propertius which men. 
tion the name of Actium there is observable a 
consistent connection with Georgics III. 10-39 
and Aeneid VIII. 675-728. 

In II. 1 Propertius gives a list of subjects 
which, he pretends, his modest Muse must pass 
over (vv. 19 sqq.; cf. Georgics III. 3-9). 

At vv. 31-32 he writes: 
aut canerem Aegyptum et Nilum, cum attractus 

in urbem 

septem captiuis debilis ibat aquis. 

(cf. Aeneid VIII. 726: Euphrates ibat iam mol- 
lior undis). 

At v. 34 he refers to the triumphal procession 
of August 29 B.c,; and at vv. 41-42 he declines 
‘Caesaris in Phrygios condere nomen auos’ (cf. 
Georgics III. 35-36). 

Immediately, thereupon, as if he wished to 
make a graceful reference to Virgil, he writes : 


nauita de uentis, de tauris narrat arator, 
enumerat miles uulnera, pastor oues ; 


and he follows this couplet with what appears 
to be a parody of Virgil’s warlike bees— 
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Thus, without entering on the question of how their accounts actually stood, we 
have good reason for concluding that, where Virgil and Propertius deal with the 
political event of Actium in its wide sense, there is always to be apprehended as a 
possibility the existence of a borrower and debtor account between them. 

Virgil writes: stabunt et Parii lapides spirantia signa; Propertius: steterant 
artifices uiuida signa boues. In either case the description is of figures grouped 
round the god in his shrine. 

So that, in the circumstances, the similarity of phrasing is rather less likely to 
be due to chance than to ‘ borrowing’ on one side or the other.! 

If so, we have Virgil in Aeneid VIII., as he mentions the Palatine temple, 
recalling his own lines of Georgics III. 10-39, and Propertius also, as he describes the 
Palatine temple, imitating Virgil’s lines of Georgics III. 10-39, or, alternatively, Virgil 
in the description of his temple imitating Propertius’ description of the Palatine 
temple. 

The suggestion is that Virgil’s temple of fancy is modelled on the Palatine 
marble of fact. 

But, it may be said, even if it be granted that Virgil took a hint from the 
Palatine temple (in 29 B.c. already for some years under construction), that fact does 
not warrant an assumption that he is in Georgics III., as in Aeneid VIII., occupied 
with historical events outside of, and subsequent to, the celebrations and dedications 


of 29 B.c. 


It is true, indeed, that he need not have waited until the temple’s dedication 
before using it for the edifice of his allegory, which itself was to be a thing of the future. 
But, if the poet has elected to describe the Triple Triumph of August 29 B.c., 
we must explain how it is that the scene which he presents is one which takes place 
at the dedication of a temple by a victor, and not a picture of the victor’s triumph. 
He appears carefully to mark off the triumph from the rest of the events detailed. 
There is not the complete fusion of 29 B.c. and 28 B.c. found in Aeneid VIII.; but, 
instead, while the action of the piece consists in games, entertainments, and sacrifices, 
the incidents of triumph? occur only as (actionless) decorations of the temple doors. 
Now, games, sacrifices, and entertainments constituted the ‘ action’ of September- 


October 28 B.c. 


Virgil, Georgics IV. 83: 

ingentes animos angusto in pectore uersant. 

Propertius IT, 1. 45: 

nos contra angusto uersantes proelia lecto. 
Finally, he addresses Maecenas as ‘ nostrae spes 
inuidiosa iuuentae et uitae et morti gloria iusta 
meae’ (vv. 73-74, cf. Georgics II. 40-46). 

In Propertius II. xvi. a certain resemblance 
appears between vv. 37-42 and Aeneid VIII. 
706-714, 

In Propertius II. xxxiv. we have what seems 
to be a reference to Georgics III. rather than to 
Aeneid VIII. 

Propertius II, xxxiv. 61: 

{lubet] Actia Vergilium custodis litora Phoebi. 

Ibid. , 62: 

Caesaris et fortis licere posse rates. 

Virgil, Georgics III. 46: 

mox tamen ardentis accingar dicere pugnas. 

Ibid. 47: 

Caesaris et nomen fama tot ferre per annos. 

In Propertius IV. vi. 55-68 connection with 
Aeneid VIII. 704-710 is undeniable, unless (what 


There were no triumphal processions; and yet the dedication of 


is improbable in this case) both poets are writing 
under a common literary influence. 

1 Propertius is almost certainly the borrower. 
His lines were probably written for an occasion 
subsequent to the dedication ceremony of Octo- 
ber 28 B,c.—namely, for the opening of the 
porticos. 

His general debt to Virgil is considerable 
and, on this occasion, he was evidently, as he 
says, in a hurry, and seized inspiration where 
most readily available. 

2 One half-exception there may be, In 
‘Idumaeas palmas’ (Georgics III. 12) the adjective 
may be more than the sometimes disappointing 
convention which is to be met with in such 
phrases as ‘bees of Hybla’ and ‘lions of Car- 
thage.’ It may be intended to recall Octavian’s 
post-Actium Syrian exploits, and may mean 
‘triumphant'; and it may actually have been 
suggested to Virgil by the appearance of real 
Idumaean palms brought back from the East and 
exhibited during the Triple Triumph at Rome. 
Caligula’s soldiers returned with sea-shells from 
the Gallic shores, 


oo all wl i all 


. 
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Apollo’s temple was the outcome of battle and triumph, a thankoffering for, inter alia, 
the mercies recorded in Georgics III. 26-33. 
Then, too, Virgil must have in mind the institution of the Actian Games, and 
not any casual games or those given in August 29 B.c., when he says: 
cuncta mihi, Alpheum linquens lucosque Molorchi, 
cursibus et crudo decernet Graecia caestu. 
What games are the Greeks! expected to prefer to the Olympian and Nemean, 
if not those old (local) Actian games, which Octavian reorganized and subsidized, 
making of them a first-class pan-Hellenic festival with a view to their competing with 


the great national meetings? 


In point of fact, the rivalry was successful, and years were often reckoned by 


‘Actiads’ from September 2, 28 B.c. 
celebrated not alone in Italy and Greece. 


Actian games became an empire festival, 


However, Virgil is perhaps less concerned with the great new Greek festival on 
Greek soil, except to bow to it in passing as the parent of the similar festivals held at 


Rome and other cities of the Empire. 


It is with Rome and the Palatine in the 


autumn of 28 B.c. that he seems to be mainly occupied. 

As if to leave no doubt on that score, he keeps the historical order of events in 
Rome with surprising fidelity. First come the games (of September 2); next, the 
actual ceremony of dedication (of October 9). 

If Dio Cassius’? brief summary of the games’ programme is intended to be 


accurate, Virgil has not departed from the sequence of the chief items. 


The first 


exhibition, says the chronicler, was of horse-racing, in which aristocratic youths and 
men took part; then ‘gymnastics,’ in a stadium controlled by Octavian; lastly, 
gladiatorial combats between prisoners of war. 

Similarly Virgil: first, centum quadriiugos agitabo ad flumina currus; next, cursibus et 


crudo decernet Graecia caestu.* 


The third item of the Actian programme at Rome mentioned by Dio Cassius 


Virgil does not include in his own games. 


That omission, however, is very far from indicating a breakdown in the (designed) 


correspondence between poetry and history here. 


For, first, gladiatorial exhibitions 


were not proper to Actian games as such ;* and, secondly, Virgil may in any case be 
presumed to be prepared by deliberate design to omit any reference to them.5 
As soon as the athletic meeting is over, straightway his pleasure is to hie him to 
the temples—iam nunc sollemnes duceve pompas ad delubva iuuat caesosque wideve iuuencos. 
He passes in a line from September 2 to October g, out into the streets alive with 
holiday-makers and crowds watching before the stages which Octavian caused to be 
erected for their amusement in the open spaces of the town.° 


1 The games recorded by Dio Cassius (LI. 22) 
for the consecration of Julius Caesar’s temple 
were local Roman in appeal and in character ; 
whilst to hold that Virgil merely transplants to 
Italian soil the Greek Olympian festival is to 
leave out of account the factor of the dedication 
of a temple. 

2 Dio Cassius, LIII. 1. 

3 Boxing was a favourite sport of Octavian’s, 
especially when represented by the Greek pro- 
fessors (cf. Suetonius, Diu. Aug. 45). 

4 Octavian found the opportunity afforded by 
the possession of barbarian prisoners of war too 
tempting and too providential to neglect an easy 
means of gratifying the popular wish. 

5 He does so, in spite of the Homeric prece- 


dent, in Aeneid V. 

6 Suetonius, Diu, Aug., 43: ‘ Fecitque non- 
numquam etiam uicatim ac pluribus scaenis per 
omnium linguarum histriones, non in foro modo 
nec in amphitheatro sed in circo et in saeptis.’ 

In taking ‘iam nunc’ as a bridge joining Sep- 
tember and October, I have assumed Virgil to 
be referring to dramatic entertainments in Octo- 
ber, having no positive information of the fact 
that dramatic contests formed a part of the 
Actian games at Rome in September 28 Bc. 
But such contests formed a part of the parent 
Greek Actian games, and Dio Cassius’ account 
of the Roman Actian games is short enough to 
arouse suspicion of incompleteness and omis- 
sion, 
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But, again, it may be said, granted that Virgil is concerned with the events of 
September-October 28 B.c., he may be writing in anticipation and not in retrospect. 
The arrangements for this great festival were probably made and .known in Court 
circles months before the actual dedication. 

In the first place, the sole advantage won by such an hypothesis seems to be that 
it keeps faith with an ancient tradition giving 29 B.c. as date for the completion of the 
Georgics—a small set-off to the natural objections inherent in this doctrine of intelligent 
anticipation. In the second place, Virgil does seem to refer to political events 
of which he could not possibly have had information before the close of 28 B.c. 
Octavian’s Triple Triumph (13, 14, 15 August 29 B.c.) was divided on a loose 
territorial principle, one day being devoted to Europe, one to Actium and Asia, one 
to Egypt (Africa).* 

Virgil in Aeneid VIII? accords what is almost a separate reference to each day, 
though from the nature of the case he has more to say about the Actian-Asian division 
and there is a certain amount of overlapping. 

In Georgics III. 26-33, we find plain enough references to Africa and to Asia. 
But Europe is by a strange oversight neglected—unless vv. 32-33 supply the apparent 
omission. . 

If these lines refer to the European day, Virgil, as we might half-expect, mentions 
Europe last in the Georgics, as in Aenerd VIII. 

There is no pressing need to assume either that Virgil revised? his poem after 
the surrender of the Carrhae standards, or that he is expressing a pious hope, later to 
be fulfilled, that Octavian would succeed where Antony had failed. 

Vv. 31, fidentemque fuga Parthum uersisque sagittis, is not flattery; or, if it is, it is not 
the poet’s. 

Octavian in 29 B.c. had, or was thought to have, carried out some notable exploit 
against the Parthians. For this victory, whether in arms or in diplomacy, the senate 
voted him extraordinary, even divine, honours, which included a special triumph. 
The resolution, says Dio Cassius, was passed on receipt ‘of the letter regarding the 
Parthians,’ 4 

What actually had Octavian accomplished? We do not seem to know. .But if 
his success corresponded in any degree to the unheard-of honours voted to him, 
Virgil has by no means magnified it. 

tvopaea (v. 32), coming as close after Parthwm (v. 31), naturally directs our attention 
to-day to the standards lost by Crassus at Carrhae, and induces the belief that diuerso 
ex hoste signifies ‘foemen in East and West.’ 

But if vv. 32-33 refer to the European triumph a simple explanation is 
possible. 

tvopaea will mean ‘the foeman’s trophies ’—i.e., ‘standards taken by the foemen 
from defeated Roman generals.’ 

The recovery of standards was a matter of military pride, worthy of record in 
the Monumentum Ancyranum, let alone poetic records. 

Two instances of such happenings are recorded, which concern the Triple 
Triumph. In one instance the hero is Octavian himself. 

In 33 B.c. he subdued ‘the whole of the Illyrian country,’ according to 
Appian,® and was awarded a triumph ‘which he enjoyed later, together with those 
for his victory over Antony.’ In the course of this war he forced the Dalmatians to 


1 E.g. Dio Cassius, LI. 21. built round the events of 29 and 28 B.c. So that 
2 Aeneid VIII. 724: the African; ibid., 725- even the benefits of a needless hypothesis would 
726, 728 [711-713]: the Actian-Asian ; ibid,, 727: be nugatory. 
the European, # Dio Cassius, LI. 20. 
3 It would still remain true that the poem is 5 Appian, Iilyr. 28. 
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deliver up the standards taken from Gabinius,! dedicating the spoils in the porticos 
called after his sister Octavia. 

In 29 B.c. Crassus? earned a triumph over the Bastarnae, Mysians, and 
Thracians. He assaulted and took the town of Genucla ‘ because he heard that the 
standards taken by the Bastarnae from Gaius Antonius® were there.’ 

‘The historian does not, indeed, say that Crassus recovered the standards ; but, if 
he was disappointed, on Dio Cassius’ head must fall the blame for a false inference 
which he compels his readers to make. 

diuerso ex hoste is thus naturally interpretable as ‘ Dalmatians and Bastarnae,’ the 
Adriatic and the Euxine contrasted. 

The credit of Crassus’ achievement, it must be remembered, went in the first 
instance to Octavian as generalissimo. 

Verse 33, again, is soluble without the hypothesis that Virgil means ‘ once’ when 
he writes ‘twice’ (bis). 

trumphatas may mean simply ‘ defeated in war’; but in the context perhaps the 
meaning more readily suggesting itself to the reader is rather ‘ over whom triumphs 
have been celebrated at Rome.’ 

Now, as generalissimo, Octavian enjoyed a ‘triumph’ over the Bastarnae 
defeated by Crassus. Crassus himself, as lieutenant, was accorded a triumph also, 
which he celebrated in July 27 B.c. 

Again, Octavian enjoyed a ‘triumph’ over the Morini and Rhenish invaders of 
Belgium defeated by Carrinas. Carrinas was accorded a triumph also, which he 
celebrated in July 28 B.c.4 

Thus, if wtrogue ab litove means ‘the Black Sea and the English Channel’ dis 
trvumphatas gentes is literally true in July 27 B.c. Virgil is happily able to make 
mention of Roman victories won at north-west and south-east of ‘known’ Europe— 
the line of greatest length.® 

To understand Virgil as alluding to the triumphs personally celebrated by Crassus 
and Carrinas is to date the composition of the portion of this Georgics at least as late 
as the end of 28 B.c., allowing for the possibility that he may have anticipated 
Crassus’ triumphal entry by some months.’ This dating squares with Probus’ 
statement that Virgil began the Aeneid during Augustus’ Cantabrian expedition—for 
that statement, if the form in which we have it may be trusted, implies that Virgil 
finished the Georgics in 27 B.c., on the biographers’ hypothesis that there were 


no idle years. 


Nor does any objection really lie on the score of Quivint (Georgics III. 27). In 


1 J.e. 48 B.c. Gabinius’ defeat was a disaster 
of some magnitude (Appian, J/lyr. 12). 

2 Dio Cassius, LI. 25: Crassus’ operations. 

3 Ibid., XXXVIII. 10: Antonius’ defeat. 

4 Dio Cassius (LI. 21 and 26) is emphatic on 
this point of double triumph. 

5 Granting, however, that victories in Gaul 
and in the Balkans are referred to, some doubt 
may still be felt as to the actual operations of 
war which Virgil has in mind. It is possible 
that his bis refers, on the one hand, southward, to 
Octavian’s Illyrian successes in 33 B.c., and, on 
the other hand, northward, to Agrippa’s opera- 
tions on the Rhine in 37 B.c., and Carrinas’ 
exploits against the Moriniand Rhenish invaders 
in 29 B.c. Octavian triumphed for 33 B.c, in 
29 B.c.; Agrippa was granted a triumph for 
37 B.c., but did not then celebrate it, ‘ consider- 
ing it disgraceful for him to make a display when 


Caesar had fared so poorly’ (Dio Cassius, 
XLVIII. 49). If so, then Virgil would mean 
that Octavian on one day, the European day of 
August 29 B.c., celebrated four triumphs, two 
over either country, the victories having been 
won under his auspices—assuming, that is, that 
Agrippa’s belated triumph took place then. So 
to interpret the bis of Virgil would be to givea 
stronger and easier value to the word than that 
suggested above, with the implication of corre- 
sponding weakness to the contention here put 
forward that Virgil could not have written the 
line before 28 B.c. Whether and when Agrippa 
triumphed, or Octavian as nid commander-in- 
chief, I do not know. 

6 He would, of course, in the poem ‘ante- 
date’ Crassus’ and Carrinas’ triumphs so as to 
include them in his mention of the Triple 
Triumph, 
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January 27 B.c. the suggested title of ‘ Romulus’ had, it is true, definitely given place 
to ‘Augustus’; but at a much later date we find Propertius, for example, misnaming 
Augustus with ‘ Quirinus.’ The later and nearer to 26 B.c. we date the appearance 
of the Georgics, the more easy it becomes to understand how it is that there has been 
no survival of the original ending to Georgics IV., and how, with the news of Gallus’ 
disgrace coming so soon after the completion of his carefully designed masterpiece, the 
poet had not the heart to grapple with his disappointment, but aided in the sacrifice of 
his own genius by the substitution of make-weight epyilia. 


* * * * * 


Interpreted in the way here suggested, the poem seems in no way unworthy to 
preface the third book of the Georgics. 

Historical misrepresentation appears to be non-existent; while, so far from the 
lines being marred by dramatic confusion, the tviumphatoy and temple-builder are 
balanced against and again identified with one another in extreme fidelity to the 
needs of both historical fact and poetic fancy. 

Quite exceptionally brilliant is the method which Virgil employs to mark the 
difference of time and place between Triumph (29 B.c.) and Dedication (28 B.c.). 
The light allegory is well able to bear the ponderous ritual of the Via Sacva, which, 
if forming an actional element of the whole, would threaten to weigh down the rest. 
_ Instead, the poet’s clever disposition of his material actually causes it to subserve the 
allegory. 

The result is clarity itself—a record suggesting successively August 29 B.c., 
September 28 B.c., October 28 B.c. 

Virgil salutes the new age opening to the Roman world with the Principate. At 
the same time he commemorates the glories of Octavian’s probationary period. 

Justly he selects the autumn of 28 B.c. as the end of the old and beginning of 
the new dispensation—in particular, October g. Actian Apollo’s temple was the 
visible and concrete memorial of the Caesarian successes; from its dedication in 
reality dates the diarchy, 

Virgil could have paid the public compliment to Octavian without allegory, and 
perhaps as handsomely. But he has to work with a poet’s tools, and also he has his 
private interests to consult. If he does not promise the Aeneid, at least he has his 
own homage to offer to Octavian. 

He wishes to assure his princeps that as Octavian honours the divinity and might 
of Apollo in marble, so does he honour divine and invincible Octavian in song. 

The formula of relationship runs—Augustus : Virgil : : Apollo : Augustus. 
Apollo is housed in the Caesar’s palace on the Palatine Hill. Octavian with all his 
triumphal train is borne northward on the wings of fancy to grace the Virgilian 
homestead on the banks of the Mincius. 

But will he escape the fate of Phaethon? 

Virgil has known how to contend against the gravity of literalism and fact; yet 
he says, ‘I shall praise Caesar to the skies,’ when all the while he has been, it seems, 
engaged on precisely that task. That phrase, however, is partly an adroit variation 
of the poetic irony which disclaims ability to perform what in disclaiming it yet 
performs, partly the poet’s natural humility never satisfied with even his best, and 
Octavian is already safely across. 

D. L. Drew. 
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Tue Thebaid, with all its faults, deserves more attention than it generally 
receives in these days; it is something more than a desirable quarry for ‘unseens.’ 
Its exegesis is in a very backward state, quite unworthy of modern scholarship. It 
is almost a hundred years since the last explanatory edition was published, and the 
commentators on Statius have, as a rule, been more remarkable for their learning 
than for their discernment. Before the appearance of the Oxford edition and the 
latest Teubner recension the materials for the establishment of the text were very 
defective ; and in spite of the valuable labours of Messrs. Garrod and Klotz (to say 
nothing of other contemporary scholars), the Thebaid still offers considerable scope 
for the textual critic. The MSS. present many puzzles; it must also be confessed 
that in not a few places the work of scholars in the last century (amongst them the 
youthful Lachmann) has done more harm than good. The following notes on 
Book II., whatever their value, may perhaps help to call attention to the need for 
more labourers in a promising field. 


Vv. 8 sq. The ghost of Laius travels slowly toward the Upper World, still 
suffering from the wound dealt by Oedipus: 


capulo nam largius illi 
transabiit animam cognatis ictibus ensis. 


No one has explained capulo largius, few have attempted to explain it, and yet 
editors continue to print it in their texts without even an indication of suspicion. It 
is difficult to see what the poet could have meant by saying that the sword stabbed 
more abundantly than the hilt. Nor can the Latin bear the meaning (and such a 
meaning!) that the hole made by the sword was wider than the hi. Surely Statius 
wrote Jongius, ‘farther than,’ 7.c., ‘ past the hilt.’ He is ‘ going one better’ than the 
capulo tenus of Virgil and many others (including himself; see v. 534 of this book). 
It is worth noting that the MSS. vary between Jargus and longus in v. 296. 


Vv. 19 sqq. Another ghost addresses Laius, who is on his way to the gate of the 
Underworld : 


‘ uade,’ ait, ‘o felix, quoscumque uocaris in usus, 
seu louis imperio, seu maior adegit Erinys 
ire diem contra, .. .’ 


Barth (1663) had an inkling of the meaning of matory Evinys, but his successors 
have unfortunately tried to be cleverer. According to what may be regarded as the 
received interpretation, matoy means maxima, and the allusion is to the eldest of the 
Furies, referred to as Eumenidum antiquissima in VII. 447, and as Furtarum maxima 
(so at least we are assured) in Virg. Aez, VI. 605. One would like to ask our com- 
mentators to attempt a similar explanation of Th, VIII. 374, Calliope matovque .. . 
Apollo! Mator, of course, means ‘more powerful,’ sc. Jowe or Iouis imperio ; the 
Fury’s compelling power is imagined as greater. 


Vv. 43 Sq. 
interiore sinu frangentia litora curuat 
Taenaros, expositus non audax scandere fluctus. 
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The main purpose of this note is to defend Baehrens’ reading expositus (adopted 
by Kohlmann) against the expositos of the MSS., which is retained by the two latest 
editors. ; 

The passage should be considered in connexion with Ach. I. 448 sq.: vupsbus 
expositis longique crepidine dorsi | Euboicum scandens Aulis mare. In both passages 
a ridge of land jutting out into the sea is spoken of as ‘mounting’ the waters. This 
rather bold use of scandeve seems to be confined to these two places, and must be 
numbered among Statius’ many innovations in language. Kohlmann’s scindere is 
worse than useless ; it is quite different from Virgil’s scindit (quoted below), and the 
word is nowhere used in a meaning which would suit either of the passages in 
Statius. 

The quotation from the Achilletd strongly supports the reading expositus here, 
and I cannot doubt that it is the right reading. It might easily have been altered to 
expositos by someone who objected to the double epithet (as it seemed to him), 
expositus, audax, not noticing that expositus is used in the predicate and modifies 
scandeve. ‘The meaning of the word is ‘ wholly exposed,’ 3.¢., exposed to the full onset 
of the waves; for its use we may compare, besides the quotation from Ach., Virg. 
Aen, X. 698 sq., rupes uastum procurrit in aequor | obuia uentorum furiis expostaque ponto ; 
Ov. F. IV. 563, Sunion expositum Pivacaque tuta vecessu ; similarly obnoxius in Luc. II. 
400 sqq., collesque cohercent | hinc Tyrrhena uado frangentes aequora Pisae, | tllinc Dalmattets 
obnoxia fluctibus Ancon. ‘The meaning of Statius’ two lines is: ‘Taenaros, not daring 
to mount the billows with its coast all exposed, bends back its shore-line in a retreat- 
ing bay so as to break their onset.’ Fvangentia is proleptic; for its use in such 
a context cf, Luc, VI. 266, which Statius probably had in mind, frangentem fiuctus 
scopulum ; id, II. 40 (quoted above); Virg. Aen. I. 159, insula povtum efficit obtectu 
laterum, quibus omnts ab alto| frangituy inque sinus scindit sese unda veductos ; Ov. Met, XI. 
y fee rider 

Exposttos seems weak and not very clear; however we interpret it, it robs the 
sentence of a good deal of its meaning and rhetorical effect. ; 

There are variants ausus and audens for audax, but the lectio diffcilior is to be 
preferred. It is obvious that a would-be simplifier has been at work on the passage. 


58 sq. Mercury, escorting the ghost of Laius, is flying to Thebes by night. 


inde per Arcturum mediaeque silentia lunae 
arua super populosque meat. 


My only excuse for spending a few lines on this passage is that the commentators 
have mustered their astronomical knowledge to produce some far-fetched explana- 
tions. Per Avcturum means ‘while Arcturus was shining,’ but there is at least a 
suggestion of the local meaning of fer (‘amid the light shed by A’), as in Virgil’s per 
incevtam lunam (Aen, VI, 270). With silentia lunae the meaning of the preposition is 
certainly not merely temporal; he wends his way ‘amid the silences of the moon’s 


mid-course,’ cf. Virg. Aen. I]. 255 (tbat) a Tenedo tacitae per amica silentia lunae, | litova 
nota petens. 


Vv. 128-133. After the apparition of Laius, Eteocles burst into a fury of rage 
against his absent brother : 


qualis ubi audito uenantum murmure tigris 
horruit in maculas somnosque excussit inertis, 
bella cupit laxatque genas et temperat unguis, 
mox ruit in turmas natisque alimenta cruentis 
spirantem fert ore uirum: sic excitus ira 
ductor in absentem consumit proelia fratrem. 
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Hovruit in maculas (129) is a difficult expression. Maculas is often here taken to mean 
‘net  (Forcellini-De Vit gives the explanation ivascitur in retia). It is true that. 
maculae may mean the meshes of a net, but in all the examples cited for that use 
macula appears along with rete or some similar word; the danger of misunderstanding 

prevented its being used independently in that sense. Moreover, the meaning ‘net’ 

is, to say the least, out of place here ; the tiger is not supposed to be either in or near 

anet. There can be little doubt that maculas means the tiger’s stripes, as in X. 291, 

and in Plin. N.H. VIII. 17 (23), 62. Some light may be thrown on the sentence by 

Claud. Rapt. Pros. 11. 266 sq. (probably a reminiscence of Statius), where it is said of 

the tigress totamque uiventibus ivam | dispergit maculis, ie, she scatters her wrath all 

over her stripes. So in Statius the avvrectae comae seem to make the stripes stand out ; 

every stripe in the body bristles (with fury; cf. horventem, v. 30, of the angry 

Cerberus) ; the horror pervades the body and enters the maculae. The expression is 

as difficult to analyze as its prototype, Virgil’s ivasci in cornua (G. III. 232, Aen. XII. 

104), which is generally supposed to have been suggested by Euripides, Bacch. 743. 


176 sqq. Tydeus praises Adrastus for his modesty and for being unspoilt by 
prosperity. 
‘o quam te parcum in praeconia famae 
mens agitat matura tuae, quantumque ferentem 
fortunam uirtute domas!’ 


In the first sentence paycum is used in the predicate, and is equivalent to parce ; 
cf. VII. 689, parcior ad ciues Polynicis inhorruit ensis. 

The second sentence has, I think, been generally misinterpreted from the time 
of Lipsius to the present day; see, for example, the app. crit. of the latest Teubner 
edition. Lipsius, in a note on Seneca, Ep. XXII. 4, fortunae ferenti, takes ferentem in 
the present passage as intrans., meaning ‘ favourable,’ ‘ propitious,’ a metaphor froma 
following wind. But fortunae ferenti in Seneca merely continues the metaphor used in 
the context: nulli necesse est felicitatem cursu sequt ; est aliquid, etiam si non vepugnare, 
subsisteve, nec instave fortunae ferenti. [It will be seen that Lipsius is scarcely right in 
taking this as a nautical metaphor.] It is very doubtful if ferentem can have such a 
meaning in the present passage, where there is nothing in the context to elucidate it ; 
in all probability it governs quantum (‘bringing you what great bounty.’). The 
meaning is: ‘How bounteous is thy fortune, yet how thou dost master it!’ 
[ Domare =‘ keep in its place’; cf. the imitation in Claud. Prob, et Olyb. 38 sq., wirtuti- 

bus tlle fortunam domuit.] 


184 sqq. Tydeus continues his speech to Adrastus. ‘Would that you might 
reign over the whole of Greece! Were you king of all the land, 


non fugeret diras lux intercisa Mycenas 
saeua nec Eleae gemerent certamina ualles 
Eumenidesque aliis aliae sub regibus et quae 
tu potior, Thebane, queri.’ 


The general meaning is clear enough: ‘If you ruled all Greece, the sun’s face 
would not be hidden from Mycenae (because of Atreus’ crime), Elis would be free 
from bloody contests (the cruel chariot-races of Oenomaus), there would be no 
murderous deeds in high places, and [Here he turns to Polynices] no horrors such 
as you, Polynices, have special reason to deplore.’ 

Vv. 185 sqq. present great difficulty. As they stand they are meaningless; the 
only way to give even a vestige of grammatical construction would be to supply 
gemevent as predicate of Eumemides and as governing quae . . . quert, an alliance of 
indifferent grammar with absence of meaning which will hardly tempt even the most 
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conservative of critics. Dibner not unreasonably supposes a lacuna after v. 185. — 
The Oxford text places Eumentdes . . . regibus in parentheses, thus linking et quae — 
.. . guevt with v. 185. Like Klotz, Iam unable to get any reasonable sense out of — 
this, The only plausible emendation hitherto made seems to be that of Sandstrém, 
who would read wallis and alis alias. The subject of gemevent would then be 
indefinite ; ‘ people would not be bemoaning the cruel contests of Elis’ vale and this 
or that Fury under (or “in the breast of”) this or that king.’ But such an interpre- 
tation is scarcely possible. The subject of gemevent must be definitely stated, to form 
a contrast with Mycenae in the previous line. This seems sufficient to condemn the © 
conjecture ; but we may also note that Sandstrém would rob Statius of the lamenting — 
valleys—a familiar poetical conceit—and the distribution of the Furies aliis alias sub 
vegibus seems rather unlikely, though some meaning could no doubt be elicited from 
it. A simpler remedy is to read Eumenidasque and alii for aliae, and keep the rest of 
the text as it stands: ‘nor would the vales of Elis be bemoaning their cruel contests, 
nor would men under divers kings be bemoaning the Furies (i.e., the Furies’ visita- 
tion) and such horrors as thou, O Theban, hast a special right to lament.’ By — 
a familiar type of error al has been assimilated by some scribe or emender to the 
gender of Eumenides, which his MS. read for Eumenidas, as some of the extant MSS. 
(no doubt wrongly) do in IV. 54 and 526. 

If the imperfects subjunctive here, as regularly, refer to the time at which the 
words were spoken, the crime of Atreus and the chariot-races of Oenomaus (his 
grandfather), which ceased before Atreus was born, are represented as contemporary. — 
But Statius’ mythology is sometimes sublimely careless. Even if we take the imper- — 
fects as referring to previous time the words imply a portentously long reign for — 
Adrastus. Such things need not trouble us, nor can they be got rid of, no matter 
how we interpret the lines. 


188 sq. 
sic interfatus et alter 
subicit. 


Lachmann’s hic has been adopted in the Oxford text. It may or may not be an 
improvement on general grounds, but it is very rash to change anything in Statius 
for which there is a Virgilian prototype. See Aen, I. 386. 


208 sq. 
nec minus Ogygias eadem dea turbida Thebas 
insilit. 

The reference is to Fama. Since the days of Lachmann it has been the fashion 
to suspect eadem, and various emendations have been suggested, which show that 
their authors have forgotten Virg. Aen. IV. 298, eadem impia Fama furents | detulit — 
aymavi classem, which was almost certainly in Statius’ mind when he wrote the above 
words, Eadem gives quite good sense. Turbida is used in the predicate, and 
modifies insilit. This is a Virgilian use of the word. 


223 sqq. The marriage of Tydeus and Polynices with the two daughters of 
Adrastus. The celebrations begin, and a crowd pours into the great hall of the 


palace, 
foribus cum immissa superbis 
unda fremit uolgi, procerum manus omnis et alto 
quis propior de rege gradus stant ordine primi. 


Mr. Garrod adopts the conjecture of Baehrens, twm for cum. ‘This seems to me 
to blur the picture. When the wolgus rushes in, that seething, noisy throng finds 
the nobles, who have been admitted before, standing in front of it. 
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251 sqq. The Argive women approach the temple of Pallas to perform the 
customary sacrifice. 
innuptam limine adibant 
Pallada, Monychiis cui non Argiua per urbes 
posthabita est Larisa iugis. 


The beginning of this passage can hardly be right. Klotz, it is true, attempts to 
defend it. ‘Limine,’ he says, ‘propterea additum puto quod castitatem uiolaturis 
templum inire nefas erat.’ Perhaps some wiser head will discover the sense which 
mine has failed to find in this remark. Emendations abound, all gallant, some 
perhaps even heroic, but I refrain from mentioning them because I cannot believe 
that even their authors had much faith in them, and when one gets desperate one is 
apt to propose impossible things. Suffice it to say that almost every ‘palaeo- 
graphical’ emendation has been tried without success (though it is surprising that no 
one appears to have suggested innuptum numen). Let us therefore try another way. 
Limine is the crux. Could it be a gloss, which has ousted the true reading? I 
venture to suggest that Statius wrote— 


innuptam Pallada adibant, 
Pallada, cui... 


‘They were approaching Pallas,’ says our hypothetical commentator to himself; 
‘that means that they were on the threshold of her temple; I had better explain 
that.’ The result is that lwmine or in limine or limen is written over the first Pailada, 
and the mischief is done. 

For the repetition Pallada . . . Pallada followed by cui cf. IX. 319 sq. : 


gaudebat Fauno nymphaque Ismenide natus 
maternis bellare tener Crenaeus in undis, 
Crenaeus, cul... . 


It is, indeed, just possible that imine is a deliberate alteration due to an ancient 
emender who jibbed at the double Pallada. 


331 sq. Polynices nurses plans of vengeance. His wife guesses his secret 


thoughts : 
non alias tacita iuuenis Teumesius iras 
mente acuit. sed fida uias arcanaque coniunx 
senserat, 


No one seems to have suspected wias aycanaque; it is therefore with diffidence 
that I suggest that the expression is hardly intelligible, and that Statius wrote ivas 
avcanaque, intentionally repeating the word used at the end of the previous line. The 
slight metrical harshness can easily be paralleled in Statius. 
342 Sq. : ; 
tua me, properabo fateri, 
angit, amate, salus. 


The Oxford text surprisingly adopts Bentley’s tangit, which can plead nothing in 
its favour except that it is more like English usage. Bya kind of condensation quite 
frequent in Latin, salus angit means ‘the thought of (‘anxiety about”) your safety 
tortures me.’ Examples of this type of brachylogy occur in Virg. Aen. V. 5, 
VII. 474, Luc. I. 353-355, and in many other places. 


551 sq. Tydeus’ assailants close in upon him ; he sees— 


hos prodire iugis, illos e uallibus imis 
crescere. 
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The Thesaurus tamely and wrongly explains cresceve as meaning exurgere, ascen- 
deve. It is either used pregnantly =multitudine semper crescente accedeve, or it means 
‘grow larger ’ (to the sight as they come nearer). 


604. : 


spicula deuellens, clipeo quae plurima toto 
fixa tremunt.... 


The Oxford text unnecessarily reads qua for quae, against the MSS., but it may 
be a printer’s error, as the app. crit. ignores it. 


635 sqq. Periphas is mortally wounded while tending his dying brother : 


multa gementi 
pone grauis curuas perfringit lancea costas. 
exit et in fratrem, cognataque pectora telo 
conserit ; ille oculos etiamnum in luce natantis 
sistit, et aspecta germani morte resoluit. 


We might understand Jancea as the subject of exit, but it cannot be the subject — 
also of conserit, for the poet would then be saying ‘ the weapon transfixed the brothers’ 
breasts with the weapon.’ Nauck saw this difficulty and conjectured Jeto for telo. He 


is rebuked by Klotz, who points out that the subject is changed in the middle of the © 


line, consevit having for subject ‘auctor teli’ (by which he means the wielder of the 
weapon—i.e., Tydeus). This is almost incredible. No doubt Statius sometimes 
changes his subject rather abruptly, but he does not do it unintelligibly and without 
at least some sort of reason. In the present case the change would be gratuitous and 
senseless, as well as obscure. Read telum and delete the comma after fratvem, thus 
making felum the subject of both exit and conserit. There can, I think, be no reason- 
able doubt that this is what the poet wrote. 

‘ Lactantius’ refers to this passage in his note on III. 152, quoting it with 
fevvo for telo and traicit for conserit. He is obviously quoting from memory, but his 
feryo would at least be preferable to the practically impossible reading of MSS. and 
editors. 

I have refrained from dealing with some of the most desperate cruces in the 
second half of the book. They would require an article to themselves, 

W. B. ANDERSON. 
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LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. XLV. 1. January-March, 1924. 


Paul Haupt, Philological Studies. Notes on a variety of words and phrases, 
Greek, Hebrew, and English, including a brief study of the poems of Isaiah. Tenney 
Frank, Aeneas’ City at the Mouth of the Tiber. Suggests that the site and plan of 
Aeneas’ foundation (mentioned in several passages, Aen. VII.-XII.) were drawn from 
the original fort of Ostia, now being excavated. Tenney Frank, The Letters on the 
Blocks of the Servian Wall. Revives the old theory that these letters are Etruscan, 
and suggests that they are quarry marks cut by prisoners from Veii. F.M. B. 
Anderson, The Metrical Avrangement of the Kommos im the Agamemnon of Aeschylus. 
Divides the Kommos into three parts; vv. 1481-1530 form an ‘inset series’ with the 
‘dirge proper,’ id id BacvAed «.7.A. repeated as a refrain, and vv. 1531-1576 are a 
‘free responsion’ to vv. 1448-1530. F.M. B. Anderson, A Suggested Emendation for 
Aeschylus’ Agamemnon 1459. Proposes roAvuvdcrav for MSS. rodvpvacrov, and 
postulates a reflexive in the mutilated passage preceding. Helen Johnson, Notes on 
the Rauhineyacaritra. Gives a brief report of three MSS. (two in India and one in 
Berlin), and adds a list of new and rare words. The number concludes with an 
obituary notice of B. L. Gildersleeve, who founded the journal, by the editor 
(Professor C. W. E. Miller). 


XLV. 2. April-June, 1924. 

F. C. Conybeare, On the Avmenian Version of Plato’s Laws and Minos. Argues 
that the text used by Gregory Magistros (c. 1000 a.D.), while belonging to the same 
archetypal family as A (Cod. Par. Gv. 1807), was very much purer, and ‘in order of 
descent, if not of time,’ very much older than that MS. A. B. West, Notes on Certain 
Athenian Generals of the Yeay 424-3 8.c, An attempt, based on the revised lists of Beloch, 
to show the change in public opinion produced by the defeat at Delium and the 
victories of Brasidas as it affected the by-elections of the year, and secured the return 
of Nicias’ supporters. Tenney Frank, Latin Quantitative Speech as affected by 
Immigration, Argues that the late ‘vulgar Latin’ of the Empire is not a develop- 
ment or continuation of folk-speech as we know it in early comedy, but springs from 
the influence of ‘a great horde of foreign peoples at Rome and all over the west.’ 
Considers in particular the bearing of social changes upon the problem of quantitative 
versus accentual rhythm in Latin. N. W. De Witt, den, IV. 551: More Ferae. 
Suggests that ‘ ferae’ is used to denote a woman vowed to chastity like a devotee of 
Diana, and that Dido is represented as a ‘umiuiva’ dedicated to the memory of her 
first husband. W. H. Kirk, Aen. I. 599: Exhaustis or Exhaustos, Supports the 
ablative against the accusative, and adds a note on the usage of exhaurire, . 


Classical Philology. XIX. 1. January, 1924. 

P. Shorey, The Origin of the Syllogism. The syllogism was suggested to Aristotle 
by what Plato calls the method of ideas, which he adopts in the Phaedo, substituting it 
for all other systems of causality. E.T. Merrill, The Roman Calendar and the Regi- 
fugium. Terminus was originally the god of all endings, and the day of his festival 
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was at a very early period the last day of the year. M. accepts Frazer’s suggestion 
that the rites of the Regifugium were a survival of a primitive custom, which 
required the death of the annual ‘king’ immediately after the end of his year of 
power. The days from the Regifugium to the Kalends of March, the beginning of 
the New Year, constituted an Interregnum, which was originally outside the 
Calendar. A. Shewan, Meges and Dulichium. S. seeks to refute that part of 
Dr. Leaf’s condemnation of the Catalogue or Boeotta in the Iliad, in which he deals 
with the existence of Meges and the identity of Dulichium. There was no particular 
reason why Meges should be mentioned in the Odyssey. Akastos, whom Dr. Leaf 
regards as the king of Dulichium in the Odyssey, need not be more than a BacvXevs, 
and may well be a fiction, like Apheidas in » 303. E, Fitch, Pindar and Homer. 
Pindar shared the wider view of the meaning of ‘Homer,’ which was not, as Pro- 
fessor Scott believes, a term of constant value from the beginning. The exclusive 
view generally gained ground as the result of a critical process. J. A. Scott writes 
briefly in memory of the late Professor Gildersleeve. Under ‘Notes and Discus- 
sions,’ A. C. Johnson discusses Athenian chronology in the generation preceding the 
Chremonidean War; A. M. Harmon recommends the reading of the first edition in 
Lucian’s Syrian Goddess, c. 29, with éxivov for éxetvov; E. T. Merrill writes further on 
the ageve-faceve Aldine text of Pliny’s Lettevs ; T, Frank regards C.J.L. VI. 9685 as 
an inscriptio falsa and C.I.L. I?. 834 as a restoration (60-50 B.c.) of an earlier inscrip- 
tion; A. L. Hench discusses the sources of Prudentius’ Psychomachia; A. L. Pease 
continues to maintain the Senecan authorship of the Octauia; G. A. Harrer con- 
tributes a note on a legal meaning of veligiosus. 

XIX. 2. April, 1924. 

G. Misener, Iconistic Portraits. The use of eixoviopés—the terse asyndetic descrip- 
tion of personal appearance—in Egyptian-Greek wills and sale contracts arose out of 
the conditions existing in the Greek military colonies. It served an obvious purpose 
in the notices concerning runaway slaves. The literary tradition is followed down 
through the scientific writers of the fifth century, the dramatic poets, the Socratic 
writers, Aristotle, and Plutarch. Its use by Latin biographers agreed well with the 
terseness of Silver Latin. A. B. West, Pericles’ Political Heivs I. Nicias, far from 
being a pacifist and an oligarch, was the leader of the moderate democrats, seeking 
to prosecute the war in accordance with the principles laid down by Pericles. All 
the generals of 428-6 were democrats of the Periclean school, but cleavage begins to 
appear between Cleon and the conservative elements of the party. R.F. Thomason, 
The Ciris and Ovid. Continuing his study, T. discusses fifty-three words which occur 
in the Civis and in Ovid with a meaning or a grammatical construction different 
from that which is found in Vergil. A. A. Trever, The Age of Hesiod: A Study in 
Economic History. T. describes the economic conditions portrayed in the Evga. The 
many evidences of progress beyond the Homeric age, together with the fact that the 
poem was produced in a backward district of Greece, lead him to attribute it to the 
beginning of the seventh century. P. Shorey, The Issue in Greek Metric. S. criticizes 
Professor Meillet’s metrical theories; in particular, his affirmation that Greek poetry 
had no stress accent, his statement that there was no equalization of the bars in 
Greek lyric, and his banishment of the foot and logaoedic scansion from Greek lyric 
on the analogy of Sanskrit. Under ‘ Notes and Discussion,’ R. T. Bonner discusses 
the position of homicides under the amnesty agreement of 403-1 B.c.; A, Shewan 
has a note on Homeric abstracts; W. A. Oldfather identifies the Philotas of a 
recently published inscription from Delphi; A. S. Pease furnishes additional allusions 
to sea-sickness in the classics; D, E. Smith criticizes a review of Professor Kar- 
pinski, and the latter replies; A. P. Dorjahn discusses the significance of Budaeus’ 
use of marginal signs in Bodl. Auct. L. 4. 3. 
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Hermes. LIX. 2. 1924. 


M. Wellman, Bettvage zuy Quellenanalyse des diteren Plinius, Among the sources 
of books 20-27 on Botany must be reckoned Solon of Smyrna and Antonius Castor. 
M. Pohlenz, Eine politische Tendenzschrift aus Caesars Zeit. The second book of 
Dionysius’ Ant. opens with an account of the foundation of Rome and its constitution, 
which is in sharp contrast with the account derived from Cato and Polybius. 
P. thinks that it is drawn from a tendencious pamphlet of the time of Caesar, which 
Dionysius ignorantly treated as a genuine historical document, W. Capelle, Das 
erste F'vagment des Hevakleitos, Argues in favour of the punctuation tod de Adyov 
TOvd édvTos dei, afdverou kTA, KK. Miinscher, Dey Bau der Lieder des Aeschylos, Main- 
tains that an increase in complexity is discernible in the strophic arrangement of the 
choric songs. W, Sternkopf, Heldenlieder und Schildgesang in Tacitus’ Germania. In 
Ger. 3 sunt willis haec quoque carmina, ‘ haec’ refers backwards to tturt in proclia canunt— 
i.e. sunt enim tllis haec quoque quae dixi carmina, practer antiqua illa. MISCELLEN: 
Frerichs on Thuc. IV. 30. 3 argues against Kriiger’s transposition of téte .. . 
mouiobar. Degering on Cic. Tusc. 1. 97 would read cadit in eundem carcerem. 
Willrich shows that the Greek state through which the Athenian decree in Josephus, 
Ant. XIV. 149, was transmitted to Jerusalem was Pergamon. 


Mnemosyne. LI. 1. 1924. 


P. H. Damsté, on Propertius I. 21, defends the readings of the MSS. against 
numerous emendators. In v. 3, turgentia lumina torques, he translates ‘you turn 
aside’ (=detorques) ‘your eyes swollen (with the pain of your wounds),’ following 
J. P. Postgate; in v. 5 sovor=‘your sister’; in 9, 10, guaecumque is not to be referred 
to haec, but the meaning is ‘amid all the bones that lie on the Etruscan mountains, 
let her know that these are mine ’—i.e. conduct her to the spot (this explanation is 
Housman’s). On Prop, I. 3, 15-16, ‘Subiecto leviter positam temptare lacerto | 
osculaque admota sumere ef avyma manu,’ D. proposes to alter ‘et arma’ to ad arva, 
citing Lucr, IV. 1107, ‘atque in eost Venus ut muliebria conserat arva,’ J. P. Post- 
gate has critical notes on all the plays of Sophocles except the Phsloctetes. A. J. 
Kronenberg continues from LI., p. 448, his ‘ Notes on Plutarch’s Moralia.’ J. Erran- 
donea, Sophocles Chort Persona Tragtca, cap. 6, Philoctetes (continued from LL, p. 326), 
after pointing out the various inconsistencies displayed in the behaviour of the chorus, 
accounts for them thus: (1) The chorus has all along supposed that it is the arms of 
Philoctetes, not his presence, that are required for the capital of Troy; (2) they are 
aware that Odysseus has deceived Neoptolemus in this matter; (3) the chorus is 
appointed by O. and N. to support the latter in his artifices; (4) when the 
chorus tries to secure not only the arms, but Philoctetes himself, it does so not 
because it supposes his presence necessary, but because ordered to do so by 
Neoptolemus. Hence, when P. refuses to go the chorus is comparatively indifferent, 
and attempts to leave without him, During the last 240 lines the chorus is silent, 
because it sees that O. has taken the whole business into his own hands. The whole 
play was composed with constant reference to previous plays on the same subject by 
Aeschylus and Euripides, a fact which accounts for some of its peculiarities. 


cost. 2, 


C, Brakman, Observationes grammaticae et criticae in Salvianum, contributes a 
systematic account of the grammatical and stylistic peculiarities of this author, 
followed by critical notes on his various extant works, He also quotes Gennadius, 
De vins tllustribus, cap. 68, which contains an account of the works of S. To this B. 
has appended some explanatory notes. The whole article is furnished with an index. 
Th. Zielinski, De Euripidis Thebaide Posteriove, By this Z. means the Oenomaus, 
Chrysippus, and the extant Phoenissae (which, like many other scholars, he assigns 
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to the year 409), in contradistinction to the first Theban trilogy, the Oedipus, Antigone, 
and Hercules Furens, belonging to the year 414. He attempts to restore the plots.of 
the lost plays from Hyginus, Apollodorus, and other ancient authorities, and, where 
different accounts are found, to distinguish the version followed by Euripides from 
that used by Sophocles. The important feature of the later as compared with the 
earlier trilogy is the idea of the state as opposed to the individual. The later is also 
marked by a reconciliation with religion and a new attitude of reverence towards the 
Delphic Apollo, P, H. Damsté, Ad Petroni Carmina, proposes the following 
emendations (see Poet. Lat. Min., ed. Baehrens, Vol. IV.) : 89, 6, for ‘ueile subest,’ 
“wena subest’; g2, 8, ‘et fama est constans fortius ire preces,’ for ‘constans comites’ ; 
93, 3, 4, ‘omnia grata putem, sed si magis ipsa uenires | ornares donum, pulcra 
puella, tuum,’ for ‘si magis, sic magis: ipsa,’ etc. J. S. Phillimore on Verg. 


Buc. VI. 43-44: ‘His adiungit Hylan nautae, quo fonte relictum | clamassent ut — 


litus Hyla, Hyla omne sonaret.’ P. objects to the tense of clamassent and sonaret and 
to quo fonte. He offers two methods of emendation either to read ‘ quom forte 


clamassent ... sonavit’ or ‘quom fonte clamassent . . . sonarit.’ For sonarit — 
cf. Horace’s ‘os magna sonaturum.’ P, points out that the true meaning of cum forte 
is ‘in eco momento cum.’ J. C, Naber continues from L., p. 368, his Observatiwnculae de 


tuve Romano. W. Vollgraff, De lapide cylindvo, discusses the interpretation of Ap. 


Rhod, II. 594, where the Argo dore ktAwédpos erétpeye ktpate A\dBpw, and shows by a ~ 
comparison of various passages ‘ xvAivépovs apud Graecos non solum cylindros quibus ~ 


aream complanarent esse dictos sed etiam saxa rotundiora et uolubilia quae . . . in 
prona praecipitentur.’ 


atl, 3. 


This number consists chiefly of collections of critical notes: P. Corssen dealing 


with Tertullian, Against Marcion, Book IV.; P. H. Damsté, Propertius II.; 
P. Groeneboom,. Lysias I.; C. Brakman, Auctor ad Hevenmum. W. Vollgratt 


discusses the meaning of dexav in the very ancient Attic inscription 6s viv opxnorav 


révtwv atradorata maifes tovTo Sexav viv, Acxay he takes as future infinitive of a verb ~ 
dexdfev, which on the analogy of duvdfew and tpidfexv means to do a thing ten times. — 
Hence he explains, ‘hoc was decies et exhaunive licebit.’ J. Errandonea, continuing his — 


Sophoclet Chort Persona Tvagica, deals with the chorus of the Ajax. According to E.’s 
interpretation the chorus is the principal figure in the play. Their outstanding 


characteristic is fear—in particular, fear of strife breaking out between Ajax and the © 
Greeks, which would bring ruin on themselves ; hence their joy when in his soliloquy — 
Ajax announces that he will not attack the Atridae. When they hear of Ajax’s — 
suicide they are not seriously surprised nor very deeply distressed. After the death — 


of Ajax their fear again shows itself, lest the strife over his burial should end in 
violence, ‘The part of the chorus in this tragedy is more remarkable than in any 
other of those of Sophocles; this character we find fixed, definite, consistent in its 
unending fear, keeping the minds of the hearers always fixed upon itself, and 


perpetually ascending throughout the play from less to greater fears, until at last it~ 
has suddenly found itself delivered by the very person whom most it feared—_ 


Odysseus.’ 


Neue Jahrbucher fiir das klassische Altertum, ete. LIII./LIV. 2 and 3. 


1924. 
2. W. Kranz, Das Verhéltnis des Schépfers zu seinem Werk in dev althellenischen 


Literatur. Starts with Parmenides, Empedocles, and Heraclitus. Parmenides” 
represents the oldest attitude, characteristic of epic and choral lyric: the poet is the 
mouthpiece or humble scholar of a deity. Empedocles represents an attitude which 


begins in Hesiod, and is characteristic of personal lyric and elegiac. The poet is a 


: 
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teacher personally addressing a definite person or persons, often a beloved pupil. 
Heraclitus takes the third attitude, foreshadowed in the Cycle and in Theognis, but 
first characteristic of Ionian prose ; the author alone knows the truth, and proclaims 
it to the world. A. Nehring, Wege und Ziele in der Sprachwissenschaft dev Gegenwart, 
Emphasizes the wide range of modern research, and the combination of intensive 
study of actual speech with the broadest physiological, psychological, and sociological 
investigations. N. ends with a summary of the problems of the pre-Indogermanic 
speeches of Europe, North Africa, and West Asia, pointing out their difficulty and 
importance.—3. H. Gomperz, Die Anklage gegen Sokvates in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die 
Sokvatesforschung. Socrates’ accusers charged him with corrupting the youth in the 
following ways: (a) By belittling parental authority; (0) by criticizing popular 
election and the lot; also (c) they emphasized his relations with Critias. It is clear 
(chiefly from Xenophon) (i.) that all these charges were in a sense true; (ii.) that, on 
the religious side, Socrates did in fact disbelieve in the Olympians, and that his 
Sayuoveov was an unorthodox supreme god, who spoke to him directly. Plato 
misrepresents all these points, and his emphasis (in the Afology) on the Delphic 
oracle isa blind. At the trial Socrates probably said little or nothing, and Plato 
implies this in the Gorgias, but later composed the Apology. Xenophon’s Apology was 
a protest, designed to show that Socrates could be defended without misrepresentation. 
Then came Polycrates’ well-informed attack, which evoked the more detailed defence 
found in the Memorabilia. W. Kroll, Ciceros Rede fiiy Cluentius. A ruthless exposure 
of Cicero’s position, followed by an analysis of the speech, designed to show, in 
opposition to Rohde and others, that in practice Cicero, and the Romans generally, 
paid scant attention to Greek school formulae. 


Philological Quarterly (Iowa, U.S.A.). III. 2. 1924." 


C. W. Mendell, Silius the Reactionary. Silius Italicus reverts consciously to the 
older models of Epic, and is to some extent a protest against the false brilliance of 
Lucan and Statius. 


Revue de Philologie. XLVII. 3. 1923. 
Bibliography of works on classical antiquity published in 1921-1922. 


Wiener Blatter. (1923-4.) 

1. J. J. Winckelmann, Die herculanischen Entdeckungen. A general sketch. 
K. Kunst, Die dgyptische Mumifizievung. Hdt. II. 85-88. A. Gaheis, Dey Gaukley im 
Altertum 1. An interesting essay, based on Bliimner. J. Weiss, Das Evdbild der Antihe. 
Traces the development from Pythagoreans to the cartographers, Notices. 

2. R. Egger, Aus dem kaiserlichen Rom 1. Deals with conditions of life in the city. 
A. Debrunner, Volk und Sprache dev Hethitery. H. Lamer, Die Entdechung Amerikas 
durch die Griechen. Eratosthenes, Seneca, and Krates of Mallos, on the possibility of 
getting to India by Spain. W. Weinberger, Boethius’ Trost der Philosophie. Short 
account. A. Gaheis, Dev Gaukley im Altervtum 11. Notices. 

3. R. Meister, Zuv antiken Mechamk I. Gives a sketch of the chief advances 
from Archimedes to Heron. J. Berlage, Byzanz als Briicke zuv Gegenwart. Western 
Europe recovered its knowledge of baths during the Crusades. G. Weicker, Dey 
plastische Schmuck des Parthenons 111. Describes the pedimental groups. Vom Heidentum 
ins Christentum. Selections from E. Stemplinger’s Antiker Aberglaube im modernen 
Ausstvahlungen. Aus dem perikleischen Athen. From v, Gleichen-Russwurm’s Eleganiiae. 
Geschichte dev vornehmen Welt im klassischen Altertum. Notices. 

4. R. Egger, Aus dem haiserlichen Rom. 11. The race and character of the rulers, 
and their effects on the ruled. R. Meister, Zur antiken Mechanth, Il. M. Schuster, 
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Seeviiuber : ein vechtschaffeney Beruf. F. Boll, Die Sonne im Glauben dey alten Griechen. 
F. Gunther, Am rvimischen Limes. A general description. Das griechische Klima. Taken 
from O. Maull’s Griechisches Mittelmeergebiet. Notices. 

5. G. Herzog-Hauser, Kaiser Claudius als Gelehvtey. HH. Lamer, Die Sprache der 
Speiseharten. Der Philologentag in Muinster. Report of v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, 
Griechische und vémische Persénlichkeit ; R. Heinze, Ciceros Staat als politische Tendenz- 
schvift ; M. Gelzer, Die vémischen Populaven ; v. Premerstein, Soziale Grundlagen des 
Prinzipats des Augustus ; and K, Kunst, Neue litevarische Papyn der Berliner Sammlung. 


Extracts from O. Immisch, Das Nachleben der Antike. Notices. 
6-7. H. Gassner, Euripides. A sketch. Dodona und die Eiche des Zeus. From 


L. Weniger’s Aligriechischer Baumkultus. R. Egger, Aus dem katserlichen Rom 111. The 
emperors and the Senate. Zur Miinzkunde. From B. Pick’s Die Miinzkunde in der Alter- 
tumswissenschaft. J. Weiss, Eim Faschingsbeitrag aus Ptolemaeus. Xtarovrdvéa, in II. 
II, 12, comes from ad sua tutanda in Tac. Ann. 1V. 72. Kaiser Nevos Augenglas. From 
R. Greeff’s Die Evfindung dev Augenglisery. WW. Plankl, Ein Mustkherstretk in Rom. 
Livy IX. 30: Notices. 


Wiener Studien. XLIII. 1. 1922-23, 

O. Hense, Zu den Bruchstiichen der griechischen Komiker, 111. Mainly concerned 
with v. Sudhaus on various passages of Menander. G. Herzog-Hauser, Harmontas 
Halsband. A study of wilful and accidental homicide by lethal gifts in Greek 
literature and art. K. Witte, Vivgils vierte Ekloge. III. Deals further with the 
scheme of the poem; dates Hor. Efod. 16 to 32 B.c., regarding it as an imitation ; 
and discusses the influence of Theokritos’ Hylas and Herakliskos on this eclogue. 
Whether, when V. wrote, he thought of Antonius or Octavianus as the father to be 
is uncertain; his later view appears in Aen. VI. 791 sqq. A. Kappelmacher, Der 
Werdegang des Lyrithevs Hovaz. Cavm, I.-II1. were written side by side with, and not 
after, the Satives. I. 37 and I. 26 are not the earliest, I. 37 must be after 
September 13, 30, while I. 14 may go back as far as 39. The theory is fully 
developed. K. Prinz, Zur Chronologie und Deutung dev Fabeln des Phaedrus. Offers a 
new interpretation of III. Prol. 41 sqq., and replies to the dating of Vollmer in 
Sttz.-Ber. d. bayer. Ak. d. Wiss., 1919. A. Goldbacher, Dey Lauventianus zu Ovids 
Tristien. A. Engelbrecht, S. Paulas Grab und die alte Geburtskivche wnd -Grotte zu 
Bethlehem. Gives a topographical explanation of Jerome’s Epitaphiwm Sanctae Paulae 
(C.S.E.L. LV. 306-351), and shows that the ‘wise men’ of Ev. Matt. 2. 1 did not 
become kings till the fifth century. H. v. Arnim, Zum Demadespapyrus. On the 
restoration of the Berlin papyrus, P. 13045 (Berl, Klassthertexte. VI1.). L. Rader- 
macher, Ein gniechisches Epigramm. Suggests &jxovr’ for é&jxov7’ in Anth, XIII. 19. 4. 
M. Adler, Bemerkungen zu Philos Schrift wept péOns. Textual. K. Kunst, Eine 
plautinische Redeart. Manum adire alicut, is to approach someone’s beckoning hand, but 
to elude its grasp. C. Weyman, Similia zu Vergils Huirtengedichten. 11. Sixth 
Eclogue. M. Bacherler, Zum sog. Nominativus absolutus bei Curtius. E. Hauler, Zu 
Fronto S. 158, Z. 9-17 (Naber). 
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